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HE hack roll- 
ed noisily up 
to the door 
of the one 
little hotel in 
Dent, the 
nearest rail- 
road sta- 


tion to The 
Springs. Up- 
on the porch 


infront stood 

Judge Pax- 
ton, awaiting its coming, and thinking, 
rather gloomily, of the long ride through 
wood and prairie, before he could reach 
his destimation. As the hackman’s loud 
call of “ Passengers!” was given, he gath- 
ered up his valise, book and papers, and, 
nodding good-bye to his landlord, entered 
the vehicle. He was not the only inmate, 
and after settling himself comfortably he 
fell to studying his companion. 

Now, a thick brown veil drawn closely 
about the face and ears and knotted high 
on top of a soft grey turban, is not the 
easiest thing in the world for a glance to 
penetrate, unless one be guilty of the im- 
pertinence of staring. This the grave 
lawyer would not do; so, after one scruti- 
nizing look—bafiled by the veil—he was 
forced to content himself with the very 
uncomfertable reflection that she could 
see his every expression, while remaining 
completely concealed by the tormenting 
folds of barege. 

The quiet figure opposite him actually 
made him nervous, but after awhile he 
conquered the inexplicable feeling, concen- 
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trating his thoughts upon his last puzzling 
law case, where a flaw in a deed was in 
a fair way of making a rich client lose ¢ 
valuable piece of property. 

He was soon deep in consideration, and 
had just settled upon a definite plan of 
proceedure, when the hack came to a 
stand still. 

“Say,” said the driver, jumping from 
his seat, “don’t you folks want a drink? 
That there stream is the sweetest water in 
all this country round, and you had _bet- 
ter get a swallow before the team splashes 
through.” 

He looked expectantly at the lady who, 
opening her travelling bag, took out a 
little, old-fashioned silver cup, and hand- 
ing it to him, said: 

“Oh, yes; I have heard of this. I will 
have a draught by all means, driver, if 
you will be so kind.” 

The man doffed his hat as he took the 
cup. Going to the edge of the shallow, 
sparkling rill, he leaned far over and 
dipped it clear and cool from the deepest 
part. He bowed awkwardly in present- 
ing it, saying : 

“They do say, Miss, as this is the 
‘Spring of Peace,’ and if enemies drink 
of this same water, on the same day, from 
the same cup, they will be the warmest 
of friends before the year is out; ‘the 
worst of foes will be the best of friends,’ 
is the way they tell it to me.” 

The girl laughed. 

“ My enemy is too far away, driver, 
to reach here to-day, and I should not 
like to leave my cup on the bare chance 
of his passing by, even if I cared to have 
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him be my friend—of which I am not 
sure; so the spring can do me no service 
save to quench my thirst. Will you 
have some, Sir?” courteously offering the 
brimming cup to the gentleman opposite. 

“Thanks; after you, please.” 

She drained the tiny mug and handed 
it to him. 

“Now, driver, will you serve me? 
and the cup once again filled, was drunk 
dry. 

“Oh, that mine enemy might drink 
and love!” laughed the Judge. “In 
truth, though, it is delicious water, pecu- 
liarly light and sweet—and with a pretty 
legend attached to its name. Do you 
know the tale?” asked the lawyer, as ‘the 
cup was replaced and the horses splashed 
through the little brook. 

“No, not very well; the sources of 
such tales are generally shrouded in ob- 
scurity, but it is a supe rstition which has 
come down from the time of the Indians, 
I believe, when this rill was the boundary 
line between the lands of hostile tribes, 
and the drinking of its waters with each 
other was equivalent to a flag of truce. 
It is poetical, as were all those Indian 
legends,”’ 

“You said you knew the stream; this 
part of the country is familiar to you, 
then?” 

“Yes, and no. I have never been here 
before, yet I know it well,” and she smiled 
slightly at his rather puzzled air. 

She had removed her veil before drink- 
ing, and it lay on her lap, a soft brown 
heap, leaving all her charm of color and 
expression in view. 

A pure, pale complexion; great soft 
hazel eyes, with straight black brows and 
long black lashes; a mouth rather large, 
but finely formed, the lips scarlet, and 
showing the strong white teeth when she 
smiled; a chin delicately rounded, yet 
not marring the look of firmness char- 
acterizing the lower part of the face; a 
straight nose, a broad, low brow, on which 
the soft fringe of chestnut hair was pressed 
close down by the brim of her turban, 
and with it all a proud and dainty way 
of poising her well-formed head. Tall 
and straight in figure, yet with a spring 
of motion and roundness of outline which 
spoke of vigorous health, hers was alto- 
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gether a desirable appearance, which 
Judge Paxton found most pleasant to 
look upon, and straightway he forgot the 
anticipated tediousness of the journey. 

The ceremonious reserve of the com- 
mencement of the trip had been complete- 
ly broken, and the conversation which 
ensued made time pass by so swiftly as to 
be unheeded. Both travellers were good 
talkers, and evidently blessed with keen, 
clear intellects and the gift of expressing 
their thoughts in forcible language. They 
were mutually interested, arguing and 
discussing points of politics, ethics and 
art, as earnestly and well as if they had 
an audience to entertain or convince. 

“ Them folks do talk an amazing sight,” 
the driver remarked to himself, as he 
whistled softly a camp-meeting tune and 
touched up his horses into a brisk trot. 

It was a lovely road they traversed, 
smooth, hard, elastic—in fact, a prairie 
road in good weather, than w hich nothing 

‘an be finer. The soft, rich grass was 
like velvet, and the flowers clustered thick 
in its green depths, making here a spot 
of scarlet and there a ribbon of blue, or, 
perchance, a rift of white in the emerald, 
where the star lilies and fringed daisies 
grew thickest. The high, rolling prairie 
stretched on either side of them, and away 
off on the horizon showed a line of trees 
—the timber, amongst which nestled the 
little settlement of The Springs, where 
congregated each summer a goodly num- 
ber of guests seeking health or enjoyment. 

“ We cannot be very far from our des- 
tination, I imagine; the shadows have 
lengthened considerably,” Miss Ridley 
remarked, as she leaned from the window 
and watched the way for a moment. 

‘Are you so wise in country lore as to 
be able to tell time by the sun, or by ‘the 
shade the poplar throws ?’” 

“Indeed I do know something of ‘ coun- 
try lore,’ although I am city born and 
bred,” and she laughed a little at the idea 
of being mistaken for anything else. 

Judge Paxton looked at her with a 
puzzled air. “I can’t place you,” he 
said. “I have been trying to ‘establish 
your identity with some locality in par- 
ticular; but you are tod simply natural 
for city life—too learned in all nice eti- 
quettes for one who has lived away from 
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the exigencies of metropolitan society. 
Will you exchange cards? Perhaps your 
name will help me to understand you 
better. 

He handed his own as _ he spoke. 
“Excuse its being my business eard; I 
have no other with me.” 

Miss Ridley took one glance at the 
name, “ Robert Paxton, Attorney-at-Law.” 
She hesitated a second, then with height- 
ened color returned it to him. 

“ Pardon me if I seem rude, but I can- 
not exchange cards,” she said, as she 
flushed painfully beneath her companion’s 
surprised gaze. 

Judge Paxton returned the 
“Ase. 

“T must apologize,” he answered, grave- 
ly, “if I have done aught to ineur your 
distrust or displeasure ; however, I think 
it but right you should know who I am, 
even if I am not to be granted the same 
privilege as to yourself,” and just then he 
was distinctly sensible of a feeling of dis- 
appointment almost akin to pain. Could 
he have been mistaken in his estimate of 
her character? Why should a lady hesi- 
tate to reveal her name? 

His companion seemed to have an in- 
tuitive perception of his thought. She 
drew herself up haughtily and said with 
something of scorn in her voice: 

“Do not misjudge me, Judge Paxton; 
because I do not choose to introduce my- 
self does not prove that Iam any the less 
proud of the name I bear.” 

The Judge started when she gave him 
his legitimate title; how did she know it, 
or had she adopted a vulgarism which 
bestowed that honor on every lawyer? 
However, he only bowed gravely in re- 
sponse, and with compressed lips leaned 
back in his corner of the carriage. Miss 
Ridley sat upright and gazed from the 
window, wishing the journey was done, 
and hailed with a sigh of relief the glim- 
mer of a white house in the trees which 
were but a little distance ahead of them. 

“This is worse than the beginning,” 
thought the lawyer to himself, feeling 
awkward in the constrained silence which 
had fallen upon them; “confound the 
card; I wish I had never offered it.” 

“ We're ’most there,” called the driver. 
“A quarter of a mile more an’ we'll be 
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right at the hotel step. ll leave you 
there first, Judge ”-—and the lawyer could 
not but aquiesce, though he had been 
congratulating himself that he would 
soon see where the girl lived and could 
then make inquiries. 

The hack rolled briskly through the 
little village and stopped in front of the 
pretty, fanciful building, which was in- 
deed a cool and comfortable summer 
hotel. The door swung open, but the 
Judge paused before leaving the car- 
riage : 

“Tam sorry to have displeased you in 
any way,” he said, “though it has been 
all unwittingly. Iam your debtor for a 
pleasant, happy day, and I trust that at 
some future time I will be able to dis- 
charge the obligation.” 

“Tam glad you were entertained,” she 
replied, stifly. “On a tedious trip like 
this | am always thankful for anything 
pour passer le temps.” 

He colored a little with mortification 
at the ungracious speech, but raising his 
hat said “ good-bye,” closed the carriage 
door and stood uncovered as it drove off. 
Then he “followed the porter with his 
valise into the house, having determined 
to see the driver that night and find out 
what he could about his provoking but 
charming companion. 

The hack drove on, around one turn 
and then another, beyond the Springs 
and down the main street, stopping at 
last in front of a new, neat millinery 
store, where it deposited Miss Ridley. 
The driver shouldered her small trunk, 
walked through the gate which was next 
to the establishment, passed up the little 
gravelled walk and so gained the rear 
where the dwelling rooms were. Putting 
the trunk down he stood hat in hand 
waiting for his fare. Evidently it was 
hard for Miss Ridley to make change or 
she had an object in delay. Still search- 
ing in her purse she remarked : 

“Do you know my name, driver ? 

“No, miss; I don’t that, for sure.” 

“Why, that is too bad, when I want 
you to advertise me, too! you must praise 
my store up to the country people, you 
know. My aunt keeps it—Miss Judy 
Robinson—and she has lovely hats to 
sell.” 
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“Thank you, Miss Rob’son; I'll tell 
them sure, and [ hope you'll have a good 
trade, ma’am,” and bowing awkwardly, 
he pocketed his money and was gone. 

Alma Ridley threw herself into the lit- 
tle chintz-covered arm-chair and laughed 
gaily: “ Now you may question as much 
as you please, Sir lawyer; I hardly think 
you will be interested or benefitted by the 
information obtained.” 

She rose, and going to the bureau took 
off her hat and gloves. Just then she 
was vigorously seized from behind by a 
pair of arms which pressed her in true 
motherly fashion. 

“ Bless your heart, Miss Alma, I am 
glad you’ve come. I have just been long- 
ing for a sight of you, and am that afraid 
that we won’t have good sales, I can 
hardly sleep at night.” 

“T am glad, too, Judy; I was becom- 
ing wofully tired of staying shut up and 
sewing all day long in that stuffy room in 
town. You need not fret about sales, 
though; lots of visitors will be at The 
Springs this summer, and business will be 
brisk.” 

Just then, a step being heard in the 
store, Miss Robinson disappeared to serve 
her customer. 

“Oh! shade of my grandfather! what 
do you think of this?” apostrophized 
Miss Ridley ; but, if ghost there was, it 
did not answer, and the questioner pro- 
ceeded to bathe her face and hands in 
the fresh, cool water, and to curl and re- 
arrange the fringe of chestnut hair upon 
her forehe: ud. 

“ Well, it is better than slow death by 
means of a sewing machine,” she mur- 
mured. “I would have soon broken 
down at that; here I hope to live re- 
spectably and healthily until I win that 
suit—for win it I will, if it has to be 
taken through every court in the land. 
So, as I can’t touch my $500, I will have 
to earn my living or starve.” 


CHAPTER II. 


TWENTY-THREE years before my story 
opens, pretty Rose Dillingham was wait- 
ing in her father’s library for his return. 
She had come at his summons to hear 
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“something important ” which he had to 
say to her; but he had been called into 
his office for a moment, and while she 
awaited him she lived over in her 
thoughts the happiness of the night be- 
fore when Fred Ridley had told her that 
old, sweet story of all humanity. She 
looked very sweet and fair with a soft 
blush upon her cheek and such a happy 
light within her winsome blue eyes. And 
so thought her father, the. old judge, as 
he came in, having dismissed his inoppor- 
tune client. 

“Well, Rosebud, bright and blooming 
to-day, eh!” he said, affectionately, as he 
patted her on the arm and sitting in his 
big chair pulled her down on his knee. 

“Did you like the dance last night ? 
You were such a lazy blossom that I had 
to eat my breakfast all alone or be late.” 

“You should have sent to wake me, 
sir; I was so soundly asleep I did not 
hear the bell.” 

“T guess not; none was rung; I told 
them to let you get your nap out. Used 
to dance myself, once upon a time, you 
know. Did you have a fine evening ? ’* 

“Oh! a most delightful time. The 
surprise was complete; the best thing of 
the kind I ever saw. Eighteen couples 
of us went from Mrs. Fordham’s; not too 
much of a crowd, you know.” 

“Yes, I know; I saw Al this morn- 
ing, but he seemed pretty gloomy.” 

Rose looked up with rather a startled 
air. “What is the matter with him 
now?” 

“Well, you, I should sa The fact 
is he was here and made a aa ar confes- 
sion of all his doubts and forebodings 
about yourself, and his eternal devotion. 
He says you went with Fred Ridley last 
night and would give him but one dance 
all evening.” 

“Of course I went with Mr. Ridley ; 
he asked first to be allowed to act as my 
escort. Mr. Townshend should be quick- 

I cannot help it if he is a‘laggard in 
love,’ and I do think it is quite despica- 
ble, his complaining to you on the sub- 
said Rose, hotly. 

“That’s a girl’s prejudice; but, Rose, 
you know I told you three months ago 
that I wished you would care for Al. At 
least give yourself time ; he is a good fel- 
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low and I would like to see you Mrs. 
Townshend. Don’t turn him off, Blos- 
som, but let him woo and hope.” 

Rose blushed all over her pretty face. 
“That cannot be, papa, for [ promised 
last night to be Fred Ridley’s wife.” 

Judge Dillingham rose hastily, dis- 
placing his daughter most unceremoni- 
ously. 

“The deuce you did! Fred Ridley! 
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and pray, miss, whose permission did you 
get for this insane act?” 
“My own, papa. Fred is coming to 
see you to-night, after the store closes.” 
“ He is, is he? He can spare himself 
the trouble ; no miserable counterjumper 
will enter my family, not with my con- 
sent—that is certain,” and the Judge, 
who was sure to be somewhat profane 
when angry, stalked up and down the 
room. 
Now, Rose had a temper very like her 
father’s; an angry red was burning on 
her cheek and an ominous flash was in 
her blue eyes as she retorted : 
“And no pitiful, little pettifogging 
attorney will ever be my husband. 
You can tell Al Townshend 
so, with my compliments ;” 
then she rushed from the 
room to her chamber 
and sat down to write 
Fred the bad news. 
It took a long while 
for Judge Dill- 
ingham’s temper 
to cool, and it 
did not help 
matters 
when he 


Just then she was vigorously seized from behind by a pair of arms. 
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reflected that by losing his self-control he 
had hurt his own case. 

“A dry goods clerk,” he soliloquized ; 
“the son of a petty tradesman and the 
grandson of nobody knows who. A 
pretty state society is in when such a 
mixture is possible.” 

He never seemed to reflect that the 
man himself was all that was desirable, 
and that only the force of circumstances 
had relegated him to what the Judge was 
pleased to consider an inferior position. 

“Now the Townshends— everybody 
knows who they are; they were good old 
English stock and professional men for 
generations, like ourselves, by gad;” 
breaking out once more into expletives. 

Upstairs, Rose fretted and fumed, while 
she wrote pages to Fred, deploring the 
turn which events had taken and im- 
ploring him not to attempt to see her 
father until his anger had subsided. But 
though Mr. Ridley received the letter in 
full time to prevent his seeking Judge 
Dillingham, he was a very straightfor- 
ward and energetic young fellow, and 
believed nothing would be lost by plain 
speaking. So the library was the scene 
of another stormy interview, which re- 
sulted in Fred being utterly forbidden 
the house, and a determination to banish 
Rose to her grandmother’s country resi- 
dence. * 

Time passed on and Rose was at home 
once more, with just a touch of sadness 
mellowing her beauty, as proof of the six 
months’ retirement she had been forced 
to endure. Her father was now kindness 
itself, and on this morning was congratu- 
’ lating himself on how pleasant the pre- 
vious evening had been with Mr. Towns- 
hend and his sister to tea, when Rose 
broke into his reverie by saying: 

“T am going to a little reception to- 
morrow night, papa; I shall go with 
Aunt Elize.” 

It would be the first evening company 
she had attended since her return two 
weeks before. The last was the memor- 
able surprise party where Fred had won 
her for his own. Her father evidently 
remembered this, for he asked gruffly : 

“Who is to be there?” 

“The usual set, I suppose.” 
“Well, I don’t want you to have any- 
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thing to do with Fred Ridley, remem- 
ber ”—and he stalked from the room. 

But Rose had a good deal to say to 
that young man during the course of the 
next evening, and when on the following 
day Judge Dillingham received a letter 
from him, he fully understood that he 
had a very determined pair with whom 
to deal. He raged no longer, but calmly 
and obstinately refused to entertain the 
idea of their marrying; “neither now 
nor at any future time, nor under any 
circumstances,” was his inflexible resolve. 

Rose was very sorrowful, but very firm. 

“We have waited many months, papa, 
for you to consent. You can find nothing 
to say against Fred, and he is able to 
support me comfortably, so we shall be 
married in two months’ time, and I do 
hope by then you will relent.” 

But though he laid no straw in the 
path she chose to pursue, he never showed 
the least sign of relenting, and when the 
time was out and his only child stood a 
suppliant at his door, entreating him to 
be present at the ceremony that would 
change her from maid to wife, he refused 
to open and admit her, or to appear at 
all. So it was a pale and sorrowful little 
bride that stood in the library by her 
husband’s side, bidding Aunt Elize good- 
bye. She had been married in her 
father’s house and by her own dear old 
pastor, but only her aunt and her hus- 
band’s mother were present. Once more 
she ran upstairs and sought admittance 
and a farewell kiss from her father, but 
Judge Dillingham was deaf to her en- 
treaties, refusing to speak one word to the 
daughter who had disobeyed him. Rose 
passed out of his life, and henceforth 
neither his heart nor his home had a 
place for her or hers. 

Fred Ridley took his wife to a neat 
little home and kept her as happy as the 
days were long. The only drawback to 
their complete content was the daughter’s 
craving for her father’s love and forgive- 
ness—a craving never to be satisfied. 

Before a year had passed, good Aunt 
Elize died, leaving to Rose a life interest 
in some property which brought her in 
quite nine hundred dollars a year. Not 
long after this little Alma was born, and 
then Mrs. Ridley made another attempt 
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to soften her father’s heart, but to no 
purpose. 

When Alma was three years of age, 
one fatal Sunday deprived her of a fath- 
er’s care, leaving her mcther and herself 
totally unprovided for, if it had not been 
for Aunt Elize’s legacy. Then in the 
long, lonely years which followed, Rose 
could understand something of the void 
which her absence must have made in 
her father’s home. She hoped—alas! in 
rain, that her widowhood would ap- 
peal to his better nature; but the old 
judge was implacable and made no sign 
of forgiveness, not even unto the day of 
his death. When his will was read, 
however, it was found he had left a block 
of elegant buildings to “my granddaugh- 
ter, Alma Ridley ; may she have the wit 
to get and the sense to enjoy the same.” 
All the rest of his magnificent property 
went to enrich various charitable institu- 
tions. 

Mrs. Ridley’s happiness at her little 
daughter’s good fortune was of short du- 
ration, for the lawyer who had read the 
will and was named as one of the execu- 
tors, called to express his regret and sur- 


prise that his old friend should have 
devised something to his granddaughter 
which was not his to leave; for that 
property had been made over by deed of 
gift to Mr. Al Townshend the very day 
before the will was drawn. 

Mrs. Ridley started; was that man 


ever to be her evil genius? It was a ter- 
rible disappointment, but she accepted 
the situation without a murmur. 

Alma was nine years of age then, and 
from the day of her father’s death, her 
mother had bent every energy to save 
some little out of each year’s income, 
that the child would not be unprovided 
for in case of her death. All that Mrs. 
Ridley knew she taught her daughter ; 
finely educated herself, she studied and 
read incessantly so as to improve for the 
girl’s sake. She was wonderfully eco- 
nomical and industrious, and when at 
forty her tired soul laid down its burden, 
she left Alma accomplished, refined, 
beautiful—and with just nine hundred 
dollars in all the world. 

There was a brief season of desperate, 
unreasoning grief; then the practical ele- 
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ment which lay in the girl’s nature rose 
and asserted itself. She looked her fy- 
ture squarely in the face and fully recog- 
nized the fact that she desired to live 
like a gentlewoman and yet would have 
to work for the means. 

But how? Teaching was out of the 
question ; she shrank from such drudgery 
of mind and nerves. Of French and 
music she knew enough for her own en- 
tertainment, but was certainly not suffi- 
ciently skilled to warrant her employ- 
ment as instructor in the higher grades 
of those branches. She might get a place 
in a store or office, but she shrank from 
that. At last she determined to try sew- 
ing. She went to see her mother’s old 
housekeeper and persuaded her into rent- 
ing her a room. She gave up the pretty 
house where all her happy girlhood had 
been passed ; she kept a nice set of furni- 
ture for her own use, her piano, books 
and sewing machine, but sold everything 
else—thereby realizing a little sum to be 
added to her small store. Then she put 
out a sign of “ Plain sewing done here,” 
and waited. 

Work soon came, but the pay was 
small and the labor hard. Her life was 
so dull and bare that the girl’s soul re- 
belled against it. She was so formed for 
all beautiful things that the incongruity 
of this existence bore her down by its 
very unfitness. 

“If I had had my own,” she thought 
bitterly, “mother would not have been 
killed by anxiety, and I would not now 
need to be fretting my heart out, nor 
slaving my life away.” 

The more she thought of the magnifi- 
cent property which had been left to her 
twelve years before, the harder it ap- 
peared that she should be now so har- 
rassed by the necessity of self-support. It 
seemed to her that she must rise up and 
claim it, must ery aloud to all the land: 
“It is mine, mine; in common justice 
give it to me.” She tried to remember 
every word her mother had told her on 
the subject, to recall the reason why she 
should not have had that which was be- 
queathed. 

“Tt was deeded, I know, to some one 
else,” she pondered, “or so they said. 
No one saw the deed, at least none of us. 
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Perhaps it does not exist; if it does, it adviser, she had managed to persuade her- 
surely should he recorded, and I shall get self that no such record existed and that 
Mr. Richards to go with me and see if it is.” no such deed had ever been executed. 


LIGh 
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Volume after volume of dusty records. 


The very thought gave her comfort. CHAPTER III. 
She hastened to get gloves and hat and 
start out on her errand, and by the time she THE lawyer's well-kept office had sel- 
had reached her mother’s old and trusted dom had a fairer visitor than Alma 
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‘looked that day, as flushed with her own 
hopes, she sat and talked Mr. Richards 
into almost believing she must be right. 
“T was not your mother’s lawyer at 
that time, my dear, so I cannot tell you 
just what was done in the matter; but I 
have often heard her deplore that her 
father should have felt so bitterly towards 


her as to pain her with the mockery of 


false hopes and leave the golden rez ality 
to the very man who had come between 
them.” 

“That old judge must have been a 
queer compound,” said Alma, “for I 
have heard that from the day mamma 
was married he evinced a most intense 
dislike to that Mr. Al Townshend—never 
speaking to him or allowing him in his 
presence; and yet they say he deeded to 
him all that fine property! Oh! it is 
impossible. I will never believe it until 
I see the record myself.” 

“ Well, we will go down and search it 
up together. It is not very usual to see 
young ladies like you in such places, but 
for all that I think you may come, and 
I do hope you are right, though I cannot 
see how any such error could have oc- 
curred. The lawyer who gave your 
mother the information must have known 
what he was about and would not have 
dared to make up such a statement—even 
if he had been in collusion with Towns- 
hend,.” 

Volume after volume of dusty records 
did the two handle, until at last Mr. 
Richards began to believe that his quest 
would be useless. One more volume, a 
few more pages and alas! in all the for- 
mality of legal phraseology there stood 
the deed set forth! He called Alma to 
his side and pointed to the page; she 
looked, gave one little ery, then threw 
herself into a chair—experiencing that 
utter despair which comes to those who 
have staked their all on one last throw 
and—lost. 

“A flinty-hearted old scoundrel,” so- 
liloquized Mr. Richards, looking uneasily 
at the pale face and quivering lips of the 
girl. “I believe I'll take a look at that 
will and see just what it does say. I 
would like to know how he worded such 
a gigantic fraud.” 

The probate records were not hard to 
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find. Mr. Richards read to himself, 
almost resentfully, the list of splendid 
donations made to this charity and that. 
At last came “I give and bequeath to 
my granddaughter, Alma Ridley,” and 
the description of the magnificent block 
of business houses which were yielding a 
princely income; “may she have the wit 
to get and the sense to enjoy the same,” 
ended the section concerning her. 

“The deuce! what did he mean by 
that?” exclaimed Mr. Richards. 

His voice roused Alma. “By what? 
Acting as he did? Malevolence, that is 
all; sheer, wicked cruelty to mamma. 
It is dreadful to think he was my grand- 
father.” 

“No, I mean this closing clause: ‘The 
wit to get and the sense to enjoy.’ How 
could you ‘ get’ it if it was already given 
away, and how could you ‘enjoy’ what 
you might not possess ?” 

“Oh! it means nothing. Come, do, 
and let us go home,” said she, wearily. 

“Not quite yet, dear ; I mean to read 
that deed over again. The old man 
must have meant something,” he mut- 
tered; “he was not the kind ‘to write 
himself down an ass,’ I think, as I believe 
this deed will show,” and the lawyer set- 
tled himself down to a careful perusal of 
the paper, hoping some flaw would re- 
ward his search. 

All through the document he went 
and seemingly, it was perfect. He sighed 
as he got to the very end and then—was 
he wild? With a shout he turned and 
hugged Alma. She evidently thought 
him crazy, for she sprang back from 
him; but he caught beth her hands and 
shaking them ecstatically, s said : 

“Tf this record is an exact copy of on 
original document, as we have every re 
son to believe, then your grandfather did 
mean something by that ridiculous clause, 
and you will be enormously rich ;” and 
he looked very much as if he was going 
to dance wn pas de joie in his exultation. 

“T cannot understand,” said Alma, 
faintly. This new hope was almost too 
much for her. 

“IT will try to explain: the whole 
thing is right and strong and tight down 
to the very end—but there one little 
phrase has been omitted, which, in this 
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Townshend rose impatientty. 


State—praise be to justice !—invalidates 
the entire thing. So, if the original deed 
has that error, you will get your property ; 
but if not and the omission is only in the 
record, why your face will have to be 
your fortune—and a very pretty one it 
is,” he added, gallantly, as he shut up 
the books and prepared to depart. 

“ But what can we do about it?” asked 
Alma, still too much dazed to quite com- 
prehend. 

“What? Ill show you, never fear. 

3ut [ have to elaborate my plans; if you 


will be at home to-morrow after my office 
hours, I will make the whole case clear 
to you. It all turns on the one question : 
is the record an exact copy or is it not?” 
Alma scarcely slept that night, her 
brain teemed with so many beautiful pic- 
tures of what might be; but when morn- 
ing came she set her fancies firmly aside 
and settled quietly to work at the weari- 
some stitching on which her support de- 
pended. The day seemed very, very long, 
but evening came at last, and with the first 
dusky shadows Mr. Richards walked in. 
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“Evening, Judge.” 


Taking his cane and hat she gave him 
a comfortable rocker and standing expec- 
tantly before him waited for what he had 
to say. 

“Well?” she exclaimed, interroga- 
tively. 

“ Well!” Mr. Richards mocked laugh- 
ingly. “ Do you suppose I can tell it all 
in one breath? Sit down, sit down, my 
dear, and you shall hear my whole plan 
of procedure.” 

She seated herself in an old-fashioned 
arm chair, put her feet on a low hassock, 
and resting her elbow on her knee and 
her chin on her hand, leaned forward— 


as pretty a picture of 
eager attention as 
one would want to 
see. 

“T shall begin 
work at once,” the 
lawyer said, plung- 
ing into his subject. 
“IT shall immediately 
enter an action of 
ejectment. I shall 
go straight ahead, as 
though I knew the 
record to be exact— 
which I honestly be- 
lieve it is.” 

“Then will Mr. 
Townshend turn the 
property over to 
me?” 

“Not very likely, 
my dear; he will try 
to defeat the action 
—which will be easy 
enough if his original 
deed has that phrase 
which is wanting in 
the record; but if 
not, he will have to 
vacate as gracefully 
as he can, under the 
circumstances. 

“Then when shall 
I come into my 
own?” 

“That I cannot 
say; it may not be 
your ‘own,’ you 
know; besides, the 
law’s delays are pro- 

verbial and he may continue it from time 
to time on one pretext and another. In 
the meantime what are you doing or go- 
ing to do with yourself?” 

“That is just what I wished to discuss 
with you. This machine work and close 
confinement will ruin my health if perse- 
vered in much longer. I wish to find 
some employment which is lighter work 
and more lucrative. I have thought out 
a plan.” 

“T wish I were a married man—then 
I could ask you to come and live with 
me.” 

“Which I would not do. I believe 
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any woman with sense and energy can be 
self-supporting, and I think I have found 
a good way. Now listen”—and_ she 
pushed away the hassock and straight- 
ened herself as she spoke. 

“As you know, I have nine hundred 
dollars; I have not drawn a cent of that, 
you see,” rising and handing him her 
bank book. 

“For the past year I have been living 
on the proceeds of the sale of my things, 
supplemented by my own earnings. Now 
of this,” tapping the book, “five hundred 
dollars must remain untouched for the 
expenses in this law suit———” 

“Totally unnecessary,” interrupted Mr. 
Richards, hastily ; “ wait until I ask you 
for fees. As it is, you owe it entirely to 
your own intuition and persistence that 
this thing has been found out.” 

“That has nothing to do with the case, 
my dear sir; 1 prefer to pay all the ex- 
penses of the suit if I can, and, as far as 
it goes, there is the five hundred dollars 
for that purpose. The four hundred re- 
maining I wish to use in—keeping store!” 

’ Preposterous ; a corner grocery, pray ; 
or a tobacco stand, or what?” 

“Neither, and nothing here. I wish 
to get a small stock of ribbons and fancy 
articles, and a few hats, I think, and 
open a little store at The Springs. Mrs. 
Robinson has a couple of hundreds of her 
savings which she will put in with me, 
and the store will be-conducted in her 
name. I know it is a good point for 
such a_ business, 
strangers go every year for the season. 
Mrs. Carlyle was there ‘last summer and 
complained that there was ‘no place to 
buy anything one wanted, and one could 
not come so well provided that not even 
pins gave out before the summer was 
over.’ Then there are the country folks, 
you know; they would buy if a store was 
there, instead of going to D for 
everything.” 

The lawyer drew a long breath. 
“Well, you have certainly got it all 
down very straight in your own mind. 
Do you expect to live there?” 

“Of course, and trim the hats and do 
the alterations and things; also get the 
full benefit of the waters and the pure 
country air. If I win my suit I'll make 
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over everything to Mrs. Robinson; if I 
lose it, I will have a means of livelihood. 
Now what do you think of my plan?” 

“Tt is clear and sensible, upon my 
word. Are you going there to look for a 
suitable place, and to receive and arrange 
the goods?” 

“No; Mrs. Robinson can do that bet- 
ter than I. She used long ago to keep a 
‘thread and needle store,’ she tells me, and 
knows what to do. I am going to stay 
here, buy our little stock, see to our 
things being packed and shipped and 
then join her.” 

“Well, Alma,” said Mr. Richards, ris- 
ing, “you are certainly a practical girl, 
and I think that old grandfather of yours 
builded better than he knew when he 
left a loophole for your wit to discover. 
Good-night, my dear ; ll report progress 
as I proceed ””—and taking up his hat, 
vane and gloves the lawyer stepped out 
and closed the door. 

Alma slept well that night; it is so 
good to have one’s plans for the future 
definitely settled; but she dreamed she 
was trimming a bonnet for Al Towns- 
hend’s daughter, and was going to get a 
block of brick buildings as its price. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE next week passed quickly away. 
Alma had her hands very full of prepar- 
ation for her change of abode; but first 
Mrs. Robinson had to be made res udy for 
her trip, and there was a deal of pac ‘king 
and contriving to be done, all of which 
took time—much more time than Alma 
in her inexperience had supposed. At 
the end of the week Mr. Richards paid 
her another visit. He was very cheerful, 
very fatherly and nice; he made Alma 
tell him of all she had done, and then, at 
last, began on the subject which she 
longed to hear, yet would not open for 
fear of seeming impatient. 

“T have begun work, my dear; the 
process has been issued and served, and 
the defendant heard from. Mr. Towns- 
hend has employed able counsel, there is no 
doubt of that. I don’t know a better law- 
yer than Robert Paxton, young man as he 
is. You have heard of him, haven’t you?” 
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Slowly he strolled by the place. 


“No, I think not; but when will the 
case be tried? The sooner the better.” 

“Yes; that was what I was going to 
tell you; but I cannot very well see how 
we are going to get at it this term of the 


Court, under the circumstances. Out of 


common courtesy I think we will have to 
delay x 

“Delay! Common courtesy! why what 
has courtesy got to do with fighting for 
one’s rights? And why should we de- 
lay? If I thought 

“Softly, softly, Alma; you are speak- 
ing without knowing the circumstances, 
and are getting — for no reason. 
Your hee ad is very clear, child, when you 
are cool, but if you pe angry [| would 
not give a fig for your reasoning—or 
that of any woman, for that matter,” and 
Mr. Richards drummed upon the table 
with his long white fingers in rather an 
irritated manner. 

“Well, make me understand then; 
what is this courtesy which must be ex- 
tended?” 

“Tf you will listen to this letter it will 
explain the position exactly. As you 
must know there are certain courtesies, 


which are almost ethics of the profession, 
which we lawyers seldom fail to extend 
to each other,” and putting on his gold 
rimmed glasses, Mr. Richards read: 


“LAWRENCE RIcHARDSs, Esq., 

Dear Sir: 1 have been retained for the de- 
fense in the case of Ridley vs. Townshend now 
pending in our Court, and I find that you are 
Attorney of Record for plaintiff in same case. 

This is a case involving so large interests, and 
the notice given is so very short that, with the 
multiplicity of my engagements and the press- 
ure upon my time, I am obliged to admit that I 
am afraid I shali not be able to prepare for trial 
at the next term of Court. 

Knowing you as I do, I feel sure that the ac- 
tion was entered as early as you could possibly 
do so, and not delayed until now for the purpose 
of depriving me of the necessary time for prep- 
aration. Nevertheless, I am so deprived, and 
am compelled to ask that you agree to delay 
trial and let the case go over to another term. 

I do not pretend to attempt to conceal that 
my only object in asking for this continuance is 
delay ; but that delay is “wanted, not to prejudice 
the case, but to give me time to prepare for a 
matter of so great importance. 

Trusting entirely to your well known gener- 
osity and disposition to accommodate, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Ropert PAxtTon.” 


Alma’s eyes flashed dangerously. “So 
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an immediate trial helps us and hurts 
them. What manner of man is he who 
asks us to forego this adventage? And 
what did you reply?” 


Judge Richards unfolded another sheet. 
“Simply this, until I cculd see you.” 


“JUDGE PAXTON, 

My Dear Sir: Your favor is received. I ap- 
preciate your position, as I have more than once 
been caught the same way. I am perfectly will- 
ing to accede to your reasonable request, unless 
my client objects. I will consult her and advise 
you immediately of the result. 

Yours, 
LAWRENCE RICHARDS.” 


Alma rose. “Thank you for that re- 
ply; may I say just what I wish upon 
that subject?” 

“ Assuredly ; it is for that I am wait- 
ing.” 

“Then tell this Judge Paxton, this 
great and able lawyer who seeks to keep 
away a girl’s honest inheritance, that not 
one moment’s time will I give him. I 
would hasten matters if I could, and it 
seems to me an unwarrantable presump- 
tion on his part even to make such a re- 
quest.” 

iividently Miss Ridley had inherited 
her grandfather’s temper, if nothing else. 
Her face was flushed, the scarlet lips firm 
set and her eyes glittered like stars.” 

Mr. Richards was absolutely distressed. 
“Do tiot be so unreasonable, Alma. Of 
course I could not and would not deliver 
such a message as that, and if the deed is 
as I think, all the delays in the world 
will not help their case. Really, I hate 
to refuse; I have had such favors grant- 
ed to me so many times that not to ac- 
cede to his request places me somewhat 
in a wrong position.” 

“Oh! perhaps you have some kindly 
feeling for this wonderful lawyer, but it 
is not very strange that I should detest 
and abhor him; first to keep me out of 
my property for years, and now——” 

“Do not be so silly,” interrupted Mr. 
Richards, sharply. “What has Paxton 
had to do with your property—if it is 
yours? ‘Townshend is the man. I don’t 
suppose Paxton ever knew you existed 
until the last week, and here you are in- 
dulging in a regular tirade against him. 
It is absurd, preposterous.” 
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“Yes, I suppose it is ‘ preposterous’ to 
expect him to refuse to prosecute an un- 
righteous cause ; it does not belong to his 
profession so to do.” 

Mr. Richards gathered up his hat and 
his papers. “ Miss Ridley, his profession 
is mine, and that has been put uncondi- 
tionally at your service. _ When you are 
ready to use and not abuse it, you may 
send for me,” and the old lawyer moved 
towards the door. 

Alma sprang to his side. “Ah! for- 
give me, my friend,” she pleaded, taking 
his unwilling hands; “my temper is so 
short and sharp. Do you not know that 
I could not think anything unkind of 
you? I beg your pardon with all my 
heart; but lawyers have been our bane, 
mine and mamma’s, and this Mr.Paxton,” 
again flushing up, “he shall not have a 
delay. He is no honest man to fight for 
a dishonest cause. Tell him I say no, 
no, no; not one moment more than is 
absolutely necessary for you.” 

Mr. Richards said good-night. He 
was thoroughly put out. “Just like a 
woman,” he muttered to himself, as he 
went off. “Tl be hanged if I ever saw 
one of them, not the most sensible, who 
at one time or other would not give way 
to just some such fit of blind prejudice or 
anger. The idea of this girl holding 
Paxton accountable! the straightest man 
I ever knew. And she has not abused 
Townshend at all—only his ‘wonderful 
lawyer,’ as she calls him in her ridicu- 
lously sarcastic way,” and the old gentle- 
man fairly fumed with indignation— 
“and the worst of it is I'll have to write 
and refuse his request, for she won’t have 
it—that is plain.” 

The next morning he wrote Judge 
Paxton as follows: 


“My DEAR JUDGE: 

It is with great regret that I find myself obliged 
to refuse your request to continue the Ridley- 
Townshend case. My client positively refuses 
to consent to the least delay. 

If it will be of any service to you to put the 
case at the heel of the docket and bring it up 
late in the term, I can agree to that, as I am 
sure there is no possibility that it will not be 
reached. 

Again assuring you of my regret at not being 
able to accommodate you, I am, 

Your obedient servant, 
LAWRENCE RICHARDS.” 
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Now when Judge Paxton received this 
very well worded note, he waxed wroth. 
His business was almost overwhelming ; 
he was entirely unposted about the case 
and this hurry would necessitate much 
extra night work, and at last, perhaps, 
result in failure from the lack of prepar- 
ation requisite for such an important 
matter. 

“Confound the woman,” he muttered, 
“Tl wager she is some cross-eyed old 
maid, as much amenable to polite reason- 
ing as a vicious Fice to sweet looks. I 
would give a good deal to beat her in 
this. No use wasting time in talk, how- 
ever; here goes for hard work,” and he 
settled himself at his desk and proceeded 
to read the original deed. 

He scanned it over hastily the first 
time—“ Why that seems all right,’ he 
said, “I wonder what grounds they have.” 

Once more he read the instrument. 
“I can’t see a flaw—but I will try 
again; something must be wrong or why 
this suit?” 

For the third time he went over it— 
slowly, carefully, down to the very end. 
“Tn witness whereof I hereunto set my 
hand and scroll ” 

“ By George, that is it,” he exclaimed. 
“In the name of all legal form, why did 
Richard Dillingham omit ‘for seal!’ To 
think of a man losing a half million for 
such a little informality as that! It will 
all turn upon a question of intent now; 
but unless we can prove it, this deed is 
not worth the parchment it covers and— 
Robert!” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“Go around to Mr. Townshend’s office 
and ask him if he will call to-day, at his 
earliest convenience. Then stop at the 
Probate Court and get from the records 
a copy of the will of old Judge Dilling- 
ham, who died about twelve years ago.” 

The boy left and Judge Paxton fell to 
studying the deed. 

“A nice case to put into my hands,” 
he soliloquized. “The law is as plain as 
print on that point, and there is no twist- 
ing or construing it into anything else. 
There is only this to be done—delay and 
delay until we can get up evidence of the 
old man’s intent or, failing that, effect a 
compromise. 














“They will not know our line of de- 
fense; they have hunted up the records, of 
course, and found that fatal omission, 
but they cannot know whether it is so in 
the original until they force us to show 
cause why we should not ‘step down and 
out.’ Let me see” and he fell to 
calculating how many continuances he 
could reasonably expect to obtain. He 
took up the writ which had been served 
on them and ran over it carefully. Pres- 
ently he laughed—a pleased, joyous, al- 
most boyish laugh. 

“ Ah! Miss Ridley, we are even now. 
Here is enough wrong in this writ to 
effectually quash the service and send the 
case over to the next term, whether you 
will or not. So much for our first delay.” 

He turned to his writing and was still 
busy when the boy returned with the copy 
of the will. 

“Mr. Townshend says Sir, he will be 
here inside of an hour.” 

“All right; copy that,” and taking 
the will he proceeded to read its various 
provisions, down to where the old man 
wishes ‘ may she have the wit to get and 
the sense to enjoy the same.’ 

“<The wit to get’ so here is what 
set them searching, eh? There might be 
some meaning in that clause, and I am 
surprised that Townshend never noticed 
it, and he a lawyer too though I must 
say not a bright light, by any means. It 
does not look very well, but it can scarce- 
ly be a trick, though Judge Dillingham 
should have been too smart a lawyer to 
make such a mistake. Perhaps he never 
meant Townshend to get the benefit of 
his gift, and yet he could not have ex- 
pected his granddaughter Pshaw ? 
I have nothing to do with that,” and he 
folded up the will and laid it away. 

“Mr. Townshend, Sir,” announced the 
boy. 
“ Ah! Mr. Townshend, be seated. I 
have been looking over this business of 
yours. The time isso exceedingly short 
that I have to bend every energy to get- 
ting it straightened out as soon as possible 
and coming to a clear understanding of 
what we should do. Do you know that 
this deed seems to be of not one particle 
of value?” 

Not a shadow of surprise showed itself 
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on Mr. Townshend’s face as he said 


simply : 

“ Well?” 

Judge Paxton noted his unmoved coun- 
tenance and thought to himself “then he 
did know of the flaw;” but aloud he re- 
plied : 

“It is not well. I can not come into 
Court without some ground upon which 
to make a defense. You must furnish 
me evidence that the error in the deed 
was unintentional, or we will have to try 
for a compromise.” 

“T am afraid that the evidence will be 
difficult to obtain, so you had best com- 
promise if you can; a half loaf is better 
than none,” replied Townshend coolly. 

“That is easier said than done,” said 
Patxon. “We seem to have a very de- 
termined opponent—one not likely to 
concede much. We can only gain time 
by continuance to procure the desired evi- 
dence, or, failing that, perhaps weary her 
into coming to some terms better than the 
complete surrender of the property and 
restitution of all back rents.” 

Townshend paled. “That would be 
utter ruin,” he murmured. 

“Mr. Townshend,” said Judge Paxton, 
“do you remember anything peculiar in 
the wording of Judge Dillingham’s will? ” 

Mr. Townshend’s eyes dropped; then 
with rather a weak laugh he replied: 

“Oh! you mean ‘the wit to get’ clause. 
Yes, I noticed it of course ;” then after a 
moment’s hesitation, “ to speak frankly 
Paxton, that clause made me examine 
my deed very closely and I found the 
omission ; but the Judge was dead, he 
could not right the matter, and I thought 
I had just better keep quiet about it. I 
never dreamed that the thing would be 
discovered, or at least not until the stat- 
ute of limitation 7 

“There is a hope of that now; how old 
is this Miss Ridley? Pretty advanced, 
eh?” 

“T should think about twenty-one or 
two—not more;” and his thoughts flew 
back to the early days when sweet Rose 
Dillingham had disdained his suit. He 
set his teeth viciously, and went on with 
his story. 

“1 knew her mother was too proud to 
complain of what she thought was a cruel 
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mockery on the part of her father, and 
sne was too poor to always have fine legal 
talent at her elbow. Of course I said 
nothing ; it was no part of mine to tell of 
the flaw—no man would, you know.” 

“You believed that Judge Dillingham 
intended in good faith to deed you that 
property ?”’ 

“Certainly ; so I kept it” but his 
voice had a false ring, and his eyes did 
not meet the lawyer’s clear, keen glance. 

“Strange——Were you on good terms 
with Judge Dillingham ?” 

“ We used to be great friends ; he and 
my father were like brothers. After his 
daughter’s marriage he changed greatly 
and never would see nor speak to me 
again.” 

Judge Paxton felt a decided curiosity to 
hear the details, but as they had no bear- 
ing on the case he could not very well 
push his inquiries further, so simply said : 

“Then why that queer expression in 
his will, if his error was not intentional ?” 

Townshend rose impatiently, folding up 
the deed and placing it in his pocket : 

“ Judge Paxton, I have placed this case 
in your hands believing your legal talent 
to be of superior order, and now that you 
have taken it I expect you to do what 
you can to save me as much as possible. 
That you understand your obligations to 
your client I know,—that you will do your 
best, I believe ;” and with a somewhat con- 
strained air he took his leave. 

Paxton threw himself back in his chair : 
“Tf here is not roguery, I am a fool. If 
I had not got mixed up in this case before 
I knew its details, I would not touch it 
for a million. Here this man almost tells 
me that he knew he was keeping what 
was not his, and yet kept it and left 
that girl and her mother in downright 
poverty. Absolute villiany! And here 
I am defending him! Nice indeed ; yet 
I must do my full duty by him, too. An 
abominable position for me and a queer 
story altogether. I would very much like 
to know if the old judge was really play- 
ing at such a double game,” and he fell to 
pondering over what kind of a girl “the 
plaintiff” could possibly be; “rather a 
difficult, impracticable person,” he feared, 
“and one not likely to listen to any pro- 
position for a compromise.” 
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In a few days the Court met. Mr. 
Richards was not surprised that the de- 
fendants had failed to file their defense, 
the time being so short ; but he was con- 
siderably taken aback when, the case 
being called, Judge Paxton rose and 
moved to quash the service which had 
been made upon his client. The point 
admitted of but little argument ; the va- 
riance was fatal. The motion was sus- 
tained and the case continued for service 
until the next term of the Court. 


CHAPTER V. 


ALMA waited impatiently for the shad- 
ows of the evening, knowing that dusk 
would surely bring Mr. Richards. As she 
heard his step she sprang to the door, but 
her face fell as she saw him. 

“ We have not won?” she asked. 

“Tt has not been tried, my dear. There 
was an ‘error made by the officer who 
served the writ, which was fatal for this 
time, and it has gone over to the next 
term of the Court.” 

She rose from the chair and walked 
quite across the room with her back to the 
lawyer: “So he got the time he wanted,” 
she said bitterly, “in spite of me.” 

For a woman of strong sense, clear 
reason and much will power, it was certain- 
ly a ridiculous thing that Alma Ridley 
should take up an intense dislike, a bitter 
prejudice, against a man for doing his 
duty in the sphere of his profession. By 
what manner of purely feminine logic she 
persuaded herself that Robert Paxton 
was working through personal enmity to 
her, no man may know—but woman-like, 
she declared that she “felt it,” and _per- 
sistently refused to be convinced by all 
Mr. Richards’ arguments to the contrary. 
She spoke and thought of him as her 
“enemy,” and, strange to say, seemed 
perfectly indifferent about Mr. Towns- 
hend as principal in the matter ; indeed 
she very often forgot that there were any 
other parties concerned than herself and 
this lawyer, to whom she was so inimical. 

In the meantime she had much to do in 
packing and shipping Mrs. Robinson’s 
household belongings—that worthy wo- 
man having by this time left for The 
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Springs. She had much sewing to accom- 
plish as well, for, she would declare, 
“ Judy and I will be so busy in the store 
that never a moment’s time shall we have 
for our needle, so I must do up all my 
work before I begin my career as a mer- 
chant.” 

Mr. Richards was a little puzzled over 
this matter of Ridley vs. Townshend. If 
their deed was identical with the record, 
why fight the case at all—why did they 
not concede the point and save the costs 
—for by every law of precedent the 
omission would be fatal to their claim. If, 
on the other hand, their deed was perfect, 
why the evident desire to gain time? 
Why quash the citation, when the simple 
exhibit of the original document, without 
flaw or error, would decide the suit in 
their favor ? 

The very thought of that gave Mr. 
Richards a cold shiver of dread. He 
knew how terrible a disappointment it 
would be to Alma; “it will almost kill 
her,” he thought, “ and she will hate Pax- 
ton more than ever,” and he laughed as 
he thought of her great and unreasoning 
dislike to this able young lawyer. 

In the meantime Judge Paxton, vainly 
waiting for the evidence he had instructed 
Townshend to procure, was trying to study 
out some way in which he might make a 
good point for his client ; but everything 
was so simple and clear, there was so little 
doubt possible in the construing of the 
law, it was such a plain fact that the prop- 
erty had heen held and enjoyed for twelve 
years on a document which was utterly 
worthless, that he could see no way of es- 
cape for Mr. Townshend. 

“Not only will he have to give it up,” 
he reflected, “ but they can get all the back 
rent and interest, if they choose to claim it 
—and I don’t think the young lady has 
much mercy in her soul, judging by her 
action already in the case. I am afraid 
Townshend deserves ruin though, and it 
will mean very nearly that to him. He 
must have known well enough that the 
old judge never intended that he should 
enjoy that property, and it was a pretty 
mean trick taking advantage of Mrs. Rid- 
ley’s ignorance. I wish I was not mixed 
up in it; but serves me right for saying 
‘yes’ to a thing before I knew all the de- 
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tails; now I am in it, I cannot get out, 
but must go ahead and do my best for our 
side,” and Judge Paxton turned over the 
leaves of his book very impatiently, as 
though, somehow, the harmless volume 
was responsible for getting him into this 
unpleasant predicament. 

“ Confoundedly vindictive Dillingham 
must have been,” his busy thoughts kept 
on, “if he did not intend Townshend to 
get it—paying him back in such a way 
for his estrangement with his daughter ; 
raising a man’s hopes with such a princely 
gift and then putting a clause in his will 
which will make him lose it. A mean 
soul his must have been, for he was as 
vindictive to his daughter as he was to 
Townshend—making everything depend 
on the ‘wit’ of a girl! Evidently she 
had it though; the Lord deliver me from 
a sharp woman!” and the Judge puffed 
his pipe reflectively, and fell to devising 
means for wearing out the patience and 
pocket of Miss Ridley, and, by numerous 
delays, gain at least some sort of a com- 
promise for his client. 

So time passed until the next term of 
the Court approached. Alma’s first dis- 
appointment seemed to have deadened all 
her hopes ; she did not for a moment be- 
lieve that the case would be any nearer a 
decision this time than it was the last. She 
knew, of course the day it was to be tried, 
but resolutely endeavored not to think of 
its possible outcome, and passed that day 
even more busily than usual. When her 
lawyer called in the evening she was not 
one whit surprised to note a little dejec- 
tion in his face. She took his hat and 
cane, gave him an easy chair and fell to 
chatting on quite indifferent topics; but 
Mr. Richards did not fall in with her 
mood. 

“ Why Alma,” he said, “ you have not 
asked me a word on the subject of our 
case.” 

“No; there is no necessity. I see by 
your face you have no good news to tell.” 

“There is nothing especially bad, 
except delay. Paxton made no special 
defense except that they had held ‘con- 
tinuous, uninterrupted, peaceable, and 
adverse possession of the premises under 
a deed duly registered, for a period of 
more than twelve years;’ then he asked 
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for a continuance of the case on the 
ground that Mr. Townshend was so 
seriously ill r 

“T do not believe a word of it,” broke 
in Alma—*that is a fabrication of your 
immaculate Judge Paxton.” 

“Townshend is sick; any way, he 
claimed that the defendant was too ill to 
furnish him with the original deed, which 
was the best evidence in the case; that 
he had made due and diligent search for 
the same, but unsuccessfully ; and, as it 
could and would be produced when his 
client had sufficiently recovered to search 
among his private papers, he claimed a 
continuance and e 

“Got it of course! I cannot see why 
such wicked devices should succeed.” 

Mr. Richards smiled slightly. “Yes, 
the Court granted it. I offered to admit 
the record as evidence, but Paxton de- 
clined—saying as the best could be pro- 
cured he objected to using secondary 
evidence. And I'll confess I am a little 
worried over it—for if the two are iden- 
tical why would he not use the records?” 

“Why? To gain time, of course. 
Oh! Mr. Richards, that man is perfectly 
relentless. He has no heart, no feeling, 
no honor. He knows that property is 
mine, and yet he moves heaven and earth 
to keep me out of my own; and you 
blame me for calling him my enemy!” 

“My dear Alma, I will never argue 
that question with you again. The man 
is simply fulfilling his duty to his client. 
I trust you may be right and that it 
is just to gain time that he insists on 
having the original deed. We can 
afford to wait if in the end we are suc- 
cessful.” 

“He thinks to tire me out” she said 
with woman’s intuition, “but I shall get 
it—all—even to the last cent. I trust 
there will not be enough left even to 
pay his fee.” 

Mr. Richards rose; “He'll get that, 
never fear, my dear; but it is late and I 
must be going. Good night.” 

Alma made up her mind that night to 
two things: first, that she would not allow 
heart and brain to be harrassed by the 
different phases of her law suit ; second, 
to make enough money to carry it on 
until the court of last resort was reached. 
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“It should be mine” she thought, 
“and Tl get it if fighting for it will 
win,’—and so thinking, she settled her- 
self cosily in bed and was soon wrapped 
in sound and dreamless sleep. 

It is quite an undertaking for a young 
and inexperienced woman to buy a stock 
of goods—even if it is but with four hun- 
dred dollars capital and of such flimsy 
stuff as women admire: ribbons and 
flowers, buttons, trimmings and such 
like. Miss Ridley thought it very hard 
work, yet showed herself very sensible 
withal in her trading, having evidently 
inherited some of the commercial spirit 
of her father. It certainly took her 
much longer than it would have done 
some of our merchants princes to stock 
their palatial stores, but then she was 
mortally afraid of making mistakes or 
being cheated, and believed she would 
make very sure by being somewhat slow. 

At last every thing was accomplished ; 
the stock paid for and shipped and Alma 
went down to Mr. Richards’ office to say 
good bye. She listened gratefully to all 
his advice, and thanked him with tears 
in her pretty, earnest eyes for his constant 
care and thought of her. Then taking 
out her bank, book she showed him that 
five hundred, dollars had been left un- 
touched. 

“This is for our case,” she said; “ it 
will pay the bare costs, I know, and you 
were so kind about your fees! Ah! if 
we win, you shall have ‘even to the half 
of my kingdom’; but promise me, dear 
friend, that you will never cease trying 
as long as a court is left in which our 
case can be heard.” 

“ Indeed, my child, I will be only too 
happy to serve you, and all that my 
ability can accomplish shall gladly be 
yours.’ 

“Thanks; I know you will do your 
best ; but do not tell me of your efforts 
or your failures. The very thought of 

this thing drives me wild ; the mere name 

of Paxton makes me angry; I am going 
to work and try to succeed, and I do not 
wish to be tormented by hopes and fears. 
I leave it with you; fight for it all you 
can, but let me try to forget the worry 
and anxiety of the last few months.” 

Mr. Richards assented to her desire, 


and wishing her all kind of pleasant 
things bade her an affectionate good-bye. 

“1 homme propose et Dieu dispose,” runs 
the old saying. The next day Miss Rid- 
ley found that her plans had gone astray, 
for instead of being on her way to The 
Springs, she was tossing impatiently 
on her bed,—wracked with headache, 
parched with fever, but worse than all, 
wild with impatience to be off to her 
new home and begin her new rdle in life. 

“ Now honey, be easy and let me put 
this cool cloth on your head,” begged 
Mrs. Roberts, who had taken Judy 
Robinson’s house and assumed charge of 
Miss Ridley until that young lady should 
be ready to go on her way. 

“ Now sure, there’s a dear. If you 
will drink this and gain a little sleep the 
fever will leave you, and you can be 
up and off to-morrow or the next day.” 

Alma did as she was bid; she was a 
very tractable patient and any thing but 
fussy. Nor did she let Mr. Richards 
know of her detention, expecting to be 
well each coming day; but over a week 
had elapsed before she was able to start 
upon a journey, which was to be a step 
into an entirely new life. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Goop morning, Mr. Richards.” 

“ Why, good morning, J udge; I thought 
I heard some one call me.’ 

“Yes, I did. I was trying to catch 
up with you, but you seemed to be get- 
ting away, so I called.” 

“ Anything I can do for you?” 

“T believe you can. I have been try- 
ing everywhere to get a copy of Brice’s 
Ultra Vires and I can’t find one. If 
you have it will you lend it to me?” 

“With pleasure ; will you come down 
to my office for it or shall I send it to 
you by the boy?” 

“T’'ll come, of course; wouldn’t dream 
of putting you to so much trouble. The 
fact is my library is not as complete as it 
might be.” 

“There are so many authorities one 
cannot very well have them all. As to 
my library, I am only its custodian—it 
is open to my friends whenever they need 
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to use it, and I frequently find occasion 
to use theirs in the same way.” 

“Were you in Court yesterday? Did 
you hear that argument in that land 
case?” 

“Yes; it was able on both sides, and a 
fine property, I understand, in contest. 
By the way, how is the health of your 
friend Townshend? Improving, I hope.” 

“T believe so; he expects to be out in 
a week or two. Talking about Towns- 
hend, that case of ours is a hard one, for 
no matter who is the victor, it seems as if 
the loser will be utterly ruined.” 

“Tam afraid so; while the actual loss 
to my client in case of defeat will be far 
less than to yours, she can less afford to 
lose what she has; besides, defeat means 
to her a.life of hardship and toil—a bit- 
ter thing to a woman, especially if she be 
young and beautiful.” 

“Ts she beautiful? I know she must 
be young from the dates in the case. I 
confess I have conceived somewhat of an 
interest in this spirited girl, and I find it 
one of the hard parts of our profession 
that we are often forced to be the instru- 
ments of misfortune to so many whodeserve 
better things at the hands of fate and men. 
This seems to be a case in point; I wish 
it could be amicably settled, and if you 
have any propositions I would submit 
them to Townshend and let you know his 
views.” 

Judge Paxton knew well the nature of 
the man to whom he spoke—for Mr. 
Richards was one of those whose souls 
were so filled with the milk of human 
kindness, that the sweetness of victory 
was ever marred by the regret he felt for 
those who suffered the bitterness of de- 
feat; yet his duty to his clients was 
always his first consideration. 

They had reached Mr. Richards’ office, 
and taking the desired book from the 
shelf the lawyer handed it to his visitor. 

“T have no proposition to make,” he 
said, “and I am almost sure my client 
would accept none that could be offered ; 
however, you can consult Mr. Townshend, 
and if he has anything to propose I will 
see what can be done.” 

“Tam afraid there is no hope from 
that quarter, but I will talk the matter 
over with him and see what I can accom- 
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plish. I must be going; thanks for the 
book ; I'll return it in a day or so” —and 
Judge Paxton took his leave as quietly 
as if the borrowing of the book had not 
been a mere pretext for the bringing 
about of the very conversation which 
had ensued. 

The Judge kept the book longer than 
he had said, but came in at last, returned 
it to its proper place and sat down at 
ease to chat, as lawyers will, upon the 
hundred and one amusing episodes which 
occur in the every day history of the 
courts. Mr. Richards was a great ad- 
mirer of this young judge and his 
admiration was only increased by his 
really fine conversational powers. 

He smiled to himself as he thought 
what Alma would say if she could see 
her attorney and her “enemy” in such 
close confab; and thinking of Alma 
vaused him to ask, a propos of his 
thoughts. 

“By the bye, what did Townshend 
say?” 

“Oh! he was more tractable than I 
thought I would find him; softened by 
sickness I suppose. Hesays he is willing 
to do what he can for her, because the 
property came from her grandfather after 
all, and it is only justice tha she should 
not be left in absolute want; besides he 
would get rid of a long and tiresome law 
suit and an expensive one as well ; for all 
of which he is quite willing to make 
an adequate allowance.” 

“ And he proposes what ?” 

“He estimates that the suits will cost 
him, first and last, in the neighborhood 
of ten thousand dollars, and he is willing 
to give her that and add another ten 
thousand to it. Not a bad thing for 
Miss Ridley, but rather hard on me,” he 
added laughing, “for what will become 
of my big fees if there is no suit ?” 

“Twenty thousand dollars!” broke in 
Mr. Richards indignantly, “for a half 
million of property! Why my dear sir, 
I would not dream of submitting such a 
proposition to Miss Ridley. She would 
not entertain the thought, and quite 
rightly. Seeing the case as I do, I would 
most certainly advise her against it.” 

“There is where I think you would be 
wrong,” said the judge coolly. “ Miss 
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Ridley is a poor girl working for her 
living, and that amount properly invested 
would mean a comfortable income to her 
now and a good dot when she marries. 
It is to her interest in every way that 
you should so advise her, or at least sub- 
mit the proposition to her judgment.” 

“She would refuse it instantly ; besides 
she has asked that she shall not be wor- 
ried with this case, and, as I cannot 
approve of your offer, I do not think I 
need vex her with a useless consultation.” 

Judge Paxton mused a moment: 
“Suppose you let me see Miss Ridley 
and make the proposition to her in per- 
son? If she does not then choose to 
accept perhaps she may propose some- 
thing else, and so at last we may arrive 
at an amicable settlement. No action to 
be taken, of course, without your consent 
and advice.” 

Mr. Richards was somewhat taken 
aback at the unusual proposal, but he 
rather leaned to a compromise, if suffi- 
ciently liberal, for he hated to think of 
Alma working for a living, and he could 
not divest himself of an old-fashioned 
prejudice against ladies turning milliners ; 
and who could tell how long the suit 
would last? So he said quite genially: 

“Tt is a little out of the common run, 
Judge, but I have no objection. You 
will be apt to find Miss Ridley a more 
difficult subject than you imagine, and I 
shall tell her quite plainly that twenty 
thousand dollars is too insignificant an 
offer for her to consider at all.” 

“Very well; in that case she .can 
name her own figure, and I will see 
whether Townshend will listen to the in- 
crease. Now if you will be so kind as to 
give me the young lady’s address I’ll be 
going ”—and taking out his note book, 
he waited, pencil in hand. 

“She is not in the city; she left last 
week for The Springs; a letter addressed 
to her there will find her, and you can 
arrange an interview with her if you 
like.” 

“Thanks; I'll write to-day,” said the 
Judge taking his departure. 

He walked quickly down the street to 
his own office,.and once comfortably en- 
sconsed in his arm chair fell to puzzling 
over the best way to influence this girl 


and persuade her into a compromise,— 
“for we have not a ghost of a chance to 
win,” he soliloquized, “ unless Townshend 
gets up that evidence, and I do not believe 
he can. The longer the delay, the oftener 
it is continued, the greater the cost. If 
we were to win it in a lower court she 
would appeal it. Townshend has to lose 
in the end, and he might just as well 
make the best of his very bad bargain 
and save what he can.” 

Then he took up his pen to write Miss 
Ridley, but laid it down impatiently— 

“I won’t write,” he thought; “I'll 
run up to these Springs myself and see 
the girl; I might be able to talk her into 
common sense—or my view of it, rather.” 

Hastily giving orders to his office boy, 
and penning a few hurried lines. to Mr. 
Townshend, he left the office and hailing 
a cab was soon taken to his own rooms. 
It did not take long to pack his valise 
and he was quickly on his way to the 
Western Railroad, which would take him 
to the little town of Dent, the nearest 
station to The Springs. 

As it has been seen, Alma’s sickness 
had delayed her departure, hence it was 
that while Mr. Richards thought her 
safely established under the care of the 
respectable Mrs. Robinson, she was try- 
ing her best to get well, and had only 
left the city on the train previous to that 
one taken by Judge Paxton. Reaching 
Dent she was chagrined to find that 
she must wait until the next morning 
for the daily stage; so sending direc- 
tions to the driver where to call for 
her, she went to her boarding-house and 
tried to possess her soul in patience during 
the unavoidable delay. Thus it was by 
an odd chance that she and the man whom 
she persisted in regarding as her enemy, 
came to be thrown together. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE judge, after his exceedingly un- 
gracious dismissal by the fair unknown, 
was so upset by the disagreeable termina- 
tion to his very pleasant ride, that he could 
not prevent his thoughts from returning 
persistently to the one salient point there 
seemed to be for him to grasp. 
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“She was pleasant enough,” he re- 
flected, “until I gave her that card. 
Why, any one would think the girl was 
acriminal and was afraid of a lawyer's 
very name ;”—and he tried to recall all 
the fair evil-doers with whom his city ex- 
perience might have brought him in con- 
tact. But when Alma’s broad pure brow 
and haughty grace of manner rose to his 
mind, he negatived his own idea too de- 
cidedly for it ever more to return. 

“T’ll see the driver, I guess,” he said, 
and ringing the bell, requested the boy 
to find the man and send him up to 
his room. 

“He is not here, sir,’ the boy an- 
nounced; “he won’t be back until ten.” 

“Very well, that will do; send him 
to me then.” 

Decidedly, delay was making the know]- 
edge of who that girl might be appear as 
very desirable information to Judge Pax- 
ton. He went to supper, but his usual 
good appetite had deserted him, and for 
once he failed to be interested in the po- 
litical discussion going on at his right. 
The hazel eyes of his travelling compan- 
ion seemed to mock him persistently, and 
he could see the curl of the red lip-—per- 
haps in scorn at the very impression she 
herself had made. 

He rose from the table, looked at his 
watch, took his hat and went out for a 
stroll. Time seemed to pass very slowly— 
ten o’clock would never come. In the 
meanwhile he might just as well arrange 
in his thoughts what he would write Miss 
Ridley, and what he should say to her 
after she had granted the interview. 

But it was of no use; for the present 
at least that young lady had lost her in- 
terest for him, or rather she seemed to 
have become so inextricably mixed with 
his fellow traveller that he gave the mat- 
ter up in despair, saying he would write 
in the morning, after he had slept, when 
his brain would be clearer. 

The Springs did not deserve the name 
of a village, if aught concerning trade is 
understood thereby; it was merely a re- 
sort for health and pleasure. For years 
the country people for miles around had 
gathered there summer after summer— 
living in tents and log-houses and even in 
wagons, but going away always healed 
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and strengthened. Then fashion knew 
it not, and wealth was ignorant of its 
existence, but the poor rough workers of 
all that section devoutly thanked their 
Creator for such life-giving waters. 

Some five years previous to the com- 
mencement of this story, a man of means 
—crabbed, sour, dyspeptic, unhappy from 
constant pain and ever-present illness— 
went out into the country with tent and 
dog and gun, taking his man servant 
along and keeping away from all beaten 
tracks. Solitude was a blessing to him, 
and from exercise and fresh air he hoped 
to derive benefit. Falling in with some 
rough wayfarers he heard of this health 
conferring fountain, and there pitched his 
tent. He drank of its waters and bathed 
in their flow; he ate and slept as never 
before in his life. For two months he 
hunted and walked all that country over, 
ever returning to the spring, and then he 
went away—but the fate of the place was 
settled. The whilom dyspeptic became 
its owner; the springs were deepened, 
baths were built, walks laid out, parks 
turfed and planted; villas nestled among 
the trees, and a lovely, airy, fanciful 
structure was erected, offering hotel room 
to hundreds of guests. 

Gradually streets, which were but ave- 
nues of verdure, stretched away in many 
directions, and handsome cottages were 
constructed. The place became the fash- 
ion; the rich built commodious sum- 
mer residences standing within beautiful 
grounds, or surrounded by exquisite gar- 
dens. Every season the hotel was crowded, 
and there began to be a demand for some 
of the facilities of trade. The ladies needed 
materials for fancy work, ribbons, laces— 
a thousand little things dear to the femin- 
ine heart and demanded by the exigencies 
of a long, gay season. To fill this want 
had Alma established herself here and 
opened business under the respectable 
name of Mrs. Judy Robinson. 

Judge Paxton strolled leisurely down 
the well-kept street which led from the 
hotel, curved around the circular park, 
crossed a tiny brook by means of a rustic 
bridge, and stretched on to the post-office, 
and from there, by many a cottage and 
villa, off into the woods, and so was lost to 
view in the distance. The air was sweet 
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with the perfume of roses and jessamine ; 
the moon was at the full, and from every 
house came the sound of light laughter 
and merry voices, while many moving 
forms passed back and forth on the 
piazzas or before the brightly lighted 
windows. 

“Tt is very sweet, very pretty and de- 
cidedly pleasant,” thought the judge as 
he removed his hat and let the cool wind 
lift the hair from his brow. “I would 
like to know in which of those houses 
she is, though; the girl is a lady, there 
is no doubt of that, but why she would 
not exchange cards puzzles me;” and 
replacing his hat he turned back to the 
hotel, determining to sit on the piazza 
and smoke until it was ten and he could 
expect to see the driver and have his 
curiosity satisfied. 

“ Evening, Judge.” 

“Good evening; why, it is the driver, 
is it not? I have been wanting to see 
you.” 

“ Yes, 
your service. 
Judge? Drive you 
morrow, maybe?” 

“ No, not as soon as that; the fact is I 
wanted you to give me a little informa- 
tion,” and the lawyer hesitated, not know- 
ing just how to put the question in an 
unconcerned manner. 

“ T’ll tell you anything I know, certain. 
I am pretty well acquainted hereabouts ; 
known the place, boy and man, for thirty 
year.” 

“Tt is not about the place I want you 
to tell me, but about that young lady who 
‘ame over with us. The fact is, I took up 
her handkerchief in mistake for mine, I 
suppose, in the carriage, and I wish to 
return it ”’—and here the moonlight mer- 
cifully paled the judge’s blushes, for he 
felt himself color as he told the deliberate 
story. 

“Oh! she; her name is Rob’son; she’s 
a new comer. She’s got a shop near- 
by here—least-ways her aunt has—where 
they sell bonnets and thread and all sorts 
of women folks’ things. She is a pretty 
one, certain.” 

Judge Paxton said never a word. He 
had received a distinct shock. A shop! 
bonnets and thread! a milliner girl, a 


sir; its me, Tom Noland, at 
What can I do for you, 
back again to- 


“shop-lady!” The last term was too 
much ; there was so much false gentility 
about it that he felt it could not be. 

“ Have you not made a mistake, Tom,” 
he queried—*“the young lady did not 
seem of that class.” 

“ Not a bit, Judge; she told me so her 
own self, and asked me to recommend her 
wares to the country folks. She is a lady 
though, sure, not like one of ’em as was 
down here last year—all flirting airs and 
flying ribbons and trying to ketch every 
man in the place.” 

Judge Paxton whistled softly to him- 
self as he walked, and Tom Noland waited 
to see if there were any more questions to 
be answered. None coming he asked: 

“Ts that all? Want me to take the 
handkerchief back ?” 

“ Handkerchief? Oh! yes, certainly— 
I'll take it back myself to-morrow, if you 
will show me where the house is.” 

“ Just as well show you now, then; it’s 
only a bit from here. This way ”—and 
walking around the park he turned off 
into another street and stopped before 
the new millinery store. There was the 
name, “Judy Robinson—Milliner,” and 
below, “Rips and tears repaired with 
neatness and dispatch.” 

“So this is where you brought her?” 

“Right here, sir; through that gate, 
up that path and into the rooms beyond. 
That’s where she lives, for I took her 
trunk in there and she told me her aunt 
kept the store; and there you’ll find her 
when you go to give her back her be- 
longings.” 

“Thank you, Tom; I hope I have not 
delayed you,” the Judge said, turning 
away and wishing the man would leave 
him now so he could think this thing 
out. 

“ No, sir, not the least bit, but [ll be 
going now if you be done.” 

“ Good night, my friend, and many 
thanks; a smoke will do you good be- 
fore bedtime,—take this and get some 
cigars ;” and the judge turned away to 
escape the man’s acknowledgements. 

The aristocratic lawyer was decidedly 
disappointed. What he had expected he 
could not say, but certainly not just this. 
The girl’s manner, appearance, carriage, 
conversational powers, all stamped her 
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as one of culture. Her opinions on poli- 
ties showed her to be thoroughly con- 
yersant with the topics of the’day; her 
criticism of books and pictures would in- 
dicate that the leisure for reading and 
art had been hers, and yet—here she was 
keeping a millinery store? It was too 
incongruous; the idea could not be en- 
tertained—and why had she not given 
her card? 

“No wonder, poor child,” decided the 
judge in his thoughts; “she knew well 
how out of keeping herself and her oc- 
cupation must appear, so preferred to be 
unknown. No doubt there are gentle- 
women in adverse circumstances. Judg- 
ing by the niece, the aunt will as surely 
show her high breeding; but Ill manage 
to see”—and the judge walked home- 
ward, and still musing over this view of 
the question went to bed and asleep, hav- 
ing utterly forgotten Miss Ridley for the 
first time since the case was put into his 
hands. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“Miss Alma, my dear, it is eight 
o'clock and your breakfast won’t be fit to 
eat.” 

“Oh! Judy,” said the girl, springing 
up, “why did you not wake me before? 
Ishould have been dressed two hours ago.” 

“Yes, I know, but you were weary last 
night, and sleep is good for the young. 
Dress quickly now, before your toast gets 
hard and your eggs cold.” 

Alma did not take long to make her 
simple toilet; then passing to the tiny 
kitchen in the rear she took her light 
breakfast into the cosy dining-room and 
ate it slowly while wondering if her busi- 
hess was going to be a success, and how 
queer it was she should have ridden 
over with her one enemy—“ and Oh! I 
drank water on the same day, out of the 
same cup as he did, from the ‘Spring of 
Peace,’”’ she said, in amused thought. 
“Tthink in this case, though, that legend 
will surely prove false. I would not have 
let him know who I was for worlds; I 
simply could not, and I do hope I 
will never see him again. Any-way, I 
wonder what he is doing here; he does 
not look as if he needed the waters.” 
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Just then, Mrs. Robinson came in to 
beg her to hurry; there was a lady want- 
ing a lace cap for her little girl, and she 
could not suit her, however she tried. 

Miss Ridley sold the cap, and with it 
many ribbons and various little nick- 
nacks; then having straightened up the 
various disarranged boxes, she left the 
store in charge of Mrs. Robinson and 
passed back into her own room, where 
she busied herself with emptying her 
trunk and arranging her chamber— 
making it look habitable and home-like 
with the many pretty trifles she disposed 
upon its mantle and shelves. Later in 
the day she put on hat and gloves, and 
telling Judy she was going to the post- 
office, and then to get a glass of water 
from the spring, took her parasol and 
sauntered slowly away. 

Should she go to the spring first or to 
the office ? 

The spring was so near the hotel that 
she might meet that odious man—and 
right here her memory told her sharply 
that she had found him very pleasant in- 
deed the day before. “Yes, when I did 
not know who he was,” she thought, an- 
swering that inner voice. So, for fear of 
a disagreeable recontre she went to the 
office first, and there received two letters. 
One was from Mr. Richards, stating 
briefly that Townshend had offered a 
compromise which he had refused. Then 
Judge Paxton had asked permission to 
lay the matter before Miss Ridley herself, 
—the letter proceeded : 

“T consented, my dear, knowing you 
understood your own case perfectly and 
being willing to have you act as you 
thought best. I gave Paxton your ad- 
dress and he is going to write you and 
ask for an interview. I did not tell him 
what you were doing or where staying, 
but that a letter addressed simply to 
Miss Alma Ridley, The Springs, would 
reach you. 

“And now, my dear child, I have a 
great favor to ask. It is that you will 
not let your real name appear in this mis- 
erable business of the shop. I know your 
pride in all honest work and I cannot say 
you are wrong; but to me, with my preju- 
dices born and bred in me, it seems a 
dreadful thing for Rose Dillingham’s 
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daughter to be selling tape and trimming 
hats for people not fit to tie the latchet of 
her shoe. Your present circumstances 
will not last; even now, if you choose, 
you can compromise with Townshend for 
a large sum and be done with all this 
trouble and hard life. So, as it is but a 
temporary thing, I beg you to call your- 
self by your good housekeeper’s name un- 
til what time it may please you to emerge 
from your present obscurity and take 
your proper place in society. I do not 
pretend to give you reasons for this—say 
it is merely a whim of mine—but I do ask 
you to grant it as a personal favor to your 
old and ever true friend, 
LAWRENCE RICHARDS.” 

“ P.S.—I shall direct my next letter to 

Miss Judy Robinson.” 


“ Well, I declare,” laughed Alma, “this 
is taking things for granted. I can’t see 
why he should care, except that I have 
always believed he was in love with 
mamma. He has certainly been more than 
kind to me, so, if it will really be a ‘ per- 
sonal favor’ to him, I suppose I will have 
to consent, though I do hate to lose my 
identity, even for a time; and it does 
seem a poor sort of pride to be ashamed 
of your occupation. I wish he had not 
asked it. Now, who is this from?” 

She broke the seal as she walked and 
read :-— 


“My Dear Miss Ripiey: 

Mr. Richards has kindly consented to my 
having a personal interview with you, in the 
hope that we will be able to come to some 
amicable settlement of your suit against Mr. 
Alfred Townshend. Knowing you were at The 
Springs, I thought the shortest and best way 
would be to follow you here and beg you to 
name any hour and place that would best suit 
you for our consultation. 

A note addressed to the La Clede Hotel will 
reach me. 

Very respectfully, 
RopertT Paxton.” 


“So that is what brought you here, 
Judge Paxton? Well sir, you have had 
your journey for your pains, I shall not 
see you; you might quite as well have 
stayed in the city and trusted to a letter 
in the first place. Nor shall I compro- 
mise ; I must have all that is my due ”— 
and with her sweet red lips pressed firmly 
together and with her head thrown well 
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up, in that pretty, haughty poise of hers, 
she walked quickly back to her humble 
home. 

“Did you get letters, dearie?” asked 
Mrs. Robinson. 

“Yes, two; and Judy, you must let me 
call you Aunty for awhile, and be willing 
to lend me your name and think and 
speak of me as your niece for a short 
time?” 

“Why, Miss Alma—” 

“You had better ask why. It is some 
nonsensical notion of Mr. Richards, but 
he asks it so earnestly, and as a personal 
favor, that I cannot refuse him—unless 
you are unwilling to adopt me.” 

“Unwilling! why, my dear, I would 
give you anything I had, let alone my 
name; but how am I ever to call you 
just plain Judy, when you have been Diss 
Alma to me all of your life?” 

“Oh, you will get accustomed to it, 
Aunty; only don’t forget and make mis- 
takes or you will make me feel terribly 
awkward.” 

“T won't, or rather Ill try not to,” 
and some one entering the shop cut her 
sentence short. 

Alma Ridley sat down to her desk and 
prepared to answer Judge Paxton’s note. 
Her indignation against him was very 
senseless, but it was very real, neverthe- 
less, and she was angry that he had forced 
her into the necessity of communicating 
with him at all. 

“Miss Ridley has received Judge Paxton’s 
note and must beg to decline naming any time 
or place for a personal interview. She refers 
him to her attorney, Mr. Lawrence Richards, 
who has full powers to either accept or refuse 
any compromise.” 

Woman like, she could not refrain from 
underscoring the word “refuse,” thus 
showing the bent of her mind, which the 
lawyer did not fail to observe. 

“So she won’t see me? Was there 
ever such a woman! and it is plain that 
her ladyship intends to have our offer 
flatly refused. Keep me, I pray, from 
women, either to fight or defend; they 
have no reason, so argument is thrown 
away upon them. Well, I will write her 
again, though I think I would give a 
good deal to see her and try whether I 
could talk her over—” and the Judge 
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smiled slightly, knowing well how he had 
ever been noted for the eloquence that 
moves men’s souls—and why not a 
woman’s ? 


“My Dear Miss RIDLEY: 

] regret your decison exceedingly, believing 
[ could show you where it would be as much to 
your interest as to ours if you would accept a 
compromise. 

Mr. Townshend feels that you are in justice 
entitled toa share of your grandfather's estate, 
regardless of your or his /egal claim, and has 
empowered me to offer you fifty thousand dol- 
lars if you will withdraw your suit; the terms 
of payment to be settled between Mr. Richards 
and myself. 

Believing you to be too sensible a woman to 
throw away a sure competency for the delays 
and uncertainties of the law, I have the honor 
to sign myself, 

Yours, most respectfully, 
Rospert Paxton.” 


When upon the following morning 
“the neat-handed Phyllis” brought Alma 
this letter. That young lady proceeded to 
fly into a regular rage. Evidently “blood 
will tell,” and the Dillingham temper was 
very apparent. 

“Fifty thousand dollars, indeed,” she 
exclaimed, “ just about what the property 
brings in rental every year. A twelve- 
month’s income for a fortune! He is too 
generous! And this is the man Mr. Rich- 
ards would have me believe is an orna- 
ment to the bar! A man who would 
cheat the orphan out of her just dues; 
who would withhold from me what he 
knows to be mine and seek by ————”’ 

“ Miss Judy!” broke in Mrs. 
Robinson’s voice, “ will you come here a 
minute?” 

Alma thrust the letter into her pocket 
and with her cheeks still flushed by her 
anger walked into the little shop to be 
confronted by Judge Paxton. She 
caught her breath hard, and steadying 
her voice, said : 

“What is it I can do for you, Sir?” 

Mrs. Robinson replied : “It is his glove, 
my dear; he has an ugly rip on the 
thumb, and he wants it sewed. My eyes 
are too bad for fine work on black, so 
will you mend it?” 

Without a word she took the glove 
and in a few minutes returned it to its 
owner. 

“Twenty-five cents,” she said curtly 
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and then would have liked to have 
thrown the quarter in his face as he laid 
it promptly on the counter. In the fierce 
rush of pride which then came over her, 
she understood well what Mr. Richards 
meant, and for once sympathized with 
his prejudices, being thankful that she 
was not known by her own name. That 
she should have to serve and take money 
from this man! it was too much, and she 
withdrew hastily to the inner room lest 
her trembling hands and lips should be- 
tray her. 

Judge Paxton had spent the day after 
his interview with the driver in a most 
unsatisfactory manner to himself. Early 
in the day he wrote his first note to Miss 
Ridley and then could do nothing but 
await her answer. He was annoyed to 
find that whether he read, wrote, smoked, 
or played billiards, he could not forget 
the fine face of the girl with whom he 
had travelled. 

“ Her eyes haunt me,” he said, “and I 
shall ever remember that haughty poise 
of her head. I have never been so in- 
terested in any one before.” 

He went to the spring, to the park, 
through the streets, in a vain effort to en- 
counter her, although he knew well that 
she would make no sign, no acknowl- 
edgement of being aware of his existence. 
Twice he turned his steps toward the 
store and twice turned back—it seemed 
sacrilege to think of such a jewel in such 
a setting. Finally, he determined to 
pass there; perchance he might see the 
aunt and be enabled to judge of their 
past status by her appearance. Slowly 
he strolled by the place and glanced eager- 
ly in. Only Mrs. Robinson was there— 
standing idly in the doorway, watching 
the gambols of a kitten in the street. 
Alas! this was no reduced gentlewoman. 
Very honest her face—-good and kind 
and motherly—but simply that of a com- 
mon, hard-working woman. No marks 
of culture there; no high-bred grace in 
that solid, square-cut figure; no signs of 
refinement in the strong, large hands. 
Here was a woman who had worked 
for her living always, evidently, and 
Judge Paxton sighed involuntarily, as 
he passed on and wondered how it was 
possible she could have such a niece. 
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The day seemed a little more dreary 
for the knowledge he had gained. He 
wished now he had not come, but had 
kept the girl always in his mind as a 
picture, a bit of romance to brighten up 
the prosaic course of every-day events; 
something sweet and rare stowed away 
in the closet of his memory, as one places 
a bit of old china or an exquisite bisque 
figure in a cabinet to be a “joy for- 
ever” by means of its beauty. He wished 
Miss Ridley would hurry her answer to 
his note, let him get the interview over 
and return to the city. The place was 
dull and he felt bored; he could hardly 
understand how it had seemed so fair and 
pleasant the night before—some glamour 
must have been thrown over him—and 
here again the tall slight figure in grey 
presented itself to his mind, and hazel 
eyes and chestnut hair shut out all other 
objects. 


CHAPTER IX. 


RosBert Paxton was a man who had 
reached his thirty-fifth year and never 
been seriously in love, as the term goes, 
and but once fancifully. He remembered 
when but nineteen, and on the eve of 
leaving college, he was much smitten by 
the charms of a girl about his own age. 
He showed his devotion of course, and all 
his attentions were most kindly received. 
He had almost reached the point of a pro- 
posal when his self-love received a shock 
which entirely disenchanted him, for he 
- heard his inamorata relating with much 
amusement how useful to her his infatua- 
tion had been, characterizing it as “ puppy 
love,” and assuring her older admirer 
that “spooney boys were awfully jolly; 
such lots of fun, you know.” This cured 
him instantly and closed his experience in 
that line. Graduating with honor and 
choosing law as his profession he had made 
rapid strides and now stood high at the 
bar; his character as a man shining as 
brightly as his talent as a lawyer. In- 
tellectual in all his tastes, realizing that 
hard study and deep thought were ele- 
ments of his success, he lived much by 
himself, finding in his fine library both 
recreation:and companionship. He had 
singularly few family ties; his parents 
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had died in his early childhood, the uncle 
who took his father’s place had long since 
bidden farewell to life, and his only sister, 
a couple of years his senior, was a hand- 
some, childless widow, who yearly came 
from her Southern home to pay him a 
summer visit. He cared little for general 
society and abhorred mere fashionable 
gatherings. He had a few firm warm 
friends, men and women, who understood 
and appreciated him fully. They knewof 
the depths of tenderness and self sacrifice 
that distinguished his nature ; he counted 
no cost where a friend was to be served, 
he shrank from no hardship when a duty 
was to be performed, and he spared no 
pains even in the smallest acts of his life, 
He was thorough in all things. But he 
could hate even as he loved, and woe to 
the man who wrought him a malicious in- 
jury—he would feel his punishment as 
surely as he worked him evil. 

Upon this strong, self-contained na- 
ture an impression once made took firm 
hold. His perceptions were quick, his in- 
tuitions almost as fine as a woman’s; 
hence he found it hard to discard from his 
thoughts the memory of the girl with 
whom he had passed such pleasant hours. 
He felt that her nature was noble and 
finely strung ; he lingered in thought over 
many opinions she had expressed which 
coincided with his own views. It was a 
pleasure to him to recall that she had ad- 
mired his favorite authors and even dis- 
paraged some of those whom he did not 
like, but whom most of the world held in 
highesteem. Her opinions were fully and 
frankly given without knowledge of or 
appeal to his own, and when for the sake 
of argument he had combatted them, she 
had the full courage of her convictions 
and held her cwn bravely. Such a woman 
stood on equal ground with an intellectual 
man; she could be a comrade, a compan- 
ion, an adviser; with such an one life might 
indeed be a pleasant journey, for she was 
as fair as she seemed wise,—and here in 
his self communings Judge Paxton de- 
serted analysis of character, and lingered 
tenderly over the wavy hair, the sweet, 
red lips and white teeth, the shapely form 
and the fine, firm hands. 

“T am glad I drank from her cup,” he 
thought, “and what a pretty legend that 
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was; I pray we may be ‘the warmest of 
friends before the year is out,’ though I am 
far from being her enemy now, heaven 
knows ” and the judge pulled his hat 
down a little lower over his eyes, and 
strode back to the hotel. There he re- 
ceived Miss Ridley’s note which vexed 
him, as we have seen, and put him to the 
necessity of forming other plans for his 
dealings with that young lady. The affair 
was irksome to him; his sense of right and 
justice rebelled against the fight he was 
making to keep her out of what was de- 
cidedly her own. He wished more than 
ever that he had never undertaken the 
case, but, having done so, he was forced to 
see it out and to make as good a thing as 
was possible for his client. 

“The man does not deserve it, though ; 
using what he knew was not his for all 
these years and leaving that poor girl and 
her mother to stint and scrape along as 
best they could.”. However, he sat down 
and wrote his second note to Miss Ridley, 
which had the effect, as we know, of ex- 
citing her not too perfect temper. 

After posting his letter the lawyer set- 
tled himself to read. He really felt sur- 
prised at his inability to concentrate his 
attention on anything but the one which 
seemed to be the very one he should avoid. 
He bent his brows a little viciously, set 
himself firmly in his chair and with a su- 
preme effort shut out all the world from 
his mind, save the subject upon which he 
read. So the evening passed, and when 
the hour for retiring came he closed the 
volume with a sigh of relief that thought 
was free once more. 

The next morning he had quite made 
up his mind; he would see that girl again 
at all hazards. Yes, he knew that her 
aunt kept a millinery store and was plain- 
ly one of the people; he also knew that 
the girl would not tell him her name and 
that from the moment she learned his, her 
demeanor changed. That puzzled him, 
he could conceive no reason for it—but he 
should put that aside and certainly see 
her again; if he could not speak to her, 
he could at least satisfy his sight. The 
thing was to find some errand to the shop ; 
what would a man be likely to want out 
of such a place as that? “ Rips and tears 
repaired with neatness and despatch,” rose 
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to his mind as he thought of the place. 
“That is it,” said the lawyer aloud, and 
taking his black kid gloves from his pocket 
he opened his penknife and very deftly 
ripped quite a place in the seam of the 
thumb. 

“Tl go and get that repaired,” he 
laughed, “ and heaven grant that the old 
lady’s eyes are too weak for her to see such 
tiny stitches !” 

So it was that Alma, called hurriedly 
from reading her letter, was confronted by 
its writer. 

When the glove was finished and the 
money paid, she had hastily withdrawn 
from the store, Judge Paxton still lin- 
gered. Mrs. Robinson, polite to all her 
customers, remarked upon the beauty of 
the day, in which the lawyer fully 
acquiesced—adding the assertion that 
the hotel was fast filling up and the 
hope that the influx of visitors would 
make her trade brisk. The good woman 
felt the charm of his kindly manner and 
the full low tones of his voice; she 
answered simply : 

“Sure I hope so, Sir; this is the first 
year I have tried this sort of a thing and 
Miss Judy, my niece, has put her 
little all in it.” 

“ Aunty,” called Alma from the inner 
room, “ will you come here a moment ?” 

Mrs. Robinson excused herself and 
left. 

“ Well dearie?” she asked. 

With considerable asperity Miss Rid- 
ley replied ; 

“ Oblige me by saying nothing of my 
business affairs to strangers. I particu- 
larly object.” 

“T was saying no harm, to be sure” 
said Mrs. Robinson, somewhat nettled by 
Alma’s short manner, “but I'll keep my 
mouth shut altogether, if that is what 
you want,” and she turned back to the 
store. She was much surprised to find 
the gentleman still waiting. 

«“ Excuse me, Madam,” he said, “ but I 
awaited your return to ask if you kept 
matches; my case is quite empty and I 
would really like to smoke.” 

No, she did not keep matches, but 
would .get a few if he would wait a 
second—which he was but too glad to do. 
She quickly returned and while the 
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judge slowly put a few in his case he ob- 
served somewhat hesitatingly : 

“IT trust your niece was not wearied 
by her long ride. We came over to- 
gether, you know, from Dent.” 

“She did not mention it, sir; she was 
fresh enough though, only a little bit 
sleepy that night, as the young are apt 
to be. Good morning, Sir; call again” 
—for the judge had raised his hat and 
was going down the steps. 

The next quarter of an hour was not 
very pleasant for Mrs. Robinson. Alma 
actually scolded at what she chose to call 
“ discussing family affairs with strangers.” 
Judy tried to defend herself from any 
such accusation, but finding her sup- 
posed niece too cross for reason, she sub- 
sided into tears—which was after all the 
very best thing she could have done, for 
Alma at sight of her distress grew peni- 
tent and begged forgiveness, saying she 
“had so much horrid law business” to 
worry her it was a wonder she was not 
crazy. So the domestic horizon being 
once more clear, Mrs. Robinson returned 
to her shop and Alma prepared to answer 
the lawyer’s last proposition. 

“Miss Ridley begs to assure Judge Paxton 
that he need not trouble himself again to ad- 
dress her on the subject of the law suit now 
pons between herself and Mr. A. Townshend. 

t is farcical in him to mention “justice” in con- 
nectign with the ridiculously small sum offered 
as a compromise, and if he has the legal acumen 
with which he is accredited he must know she 
is ‘entitled toa share in her grandfather’s estate’ 
which will fully cover all the property now held 
by Mr. Townshend under the supposed deed of 
gift from Judge Dillingham. In view of which 
fact Miss Ridley positively declines to entertain 
any proposition looking to a compromise, and 
must request that all further communications in 
regard to the case be addressed to her attorney.” 


Alma felt better when she had mailed 
that letter. She knew very well Mr. 
Richards would not have approved of its 
phraseology, and that she might, with 
propriety, have left some of it unwritten, 
but it was a relief to her feelings to say 
what she thought, and he quite deserved 
to hear a little plain speaking. And 
then, somehow, the law suit drifted out 
of her mind and she found herself pon- 
dering over what he could have said to 
Mrs. Robinspn to elicit her replies; his 
voice was so low she had not been able to 
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catch his words, and she would not haye 
asked Judy for worlds. It was a pity, 
she thought, that she knew who he was: 
the knowledge had spoiled the memory 
of the very pleasant trip over from Dent, 
He had been very entertaining, she must 
confess, a man in whom one could grow 
strongly interested, she thought, and he 
had, too, great charm of manner—all of 
which went to prove how very erroneous 
first impressions could be. Who could 
have possibly supposed him to be possessed 
of such a dishonest, scheming spirit as 
he had evinced—and again Miss Ridley’s 
thoughts reverted to her law suit, and she 
was a little shocked with herself for feel- 
ing that if it had not been for that, 
Judge Paxton would have seemed to her 
very like what she had always thought a 
man should be. 


-CHAPTER X. 


THE reply to the lawyer’s Jast note was 
delivered to him in due course by mail, 
and had the effect of considerably ruffling 
his equanimity: “If a man had written 
it I should have said it was insolent ; and 
yet the girl is right. I do know she is 
entitled to it, and it is a pitiful business 
for me to try to worry and weary her out 
of what is justly hers. Yet, I must do 
my duty by my client,” and the judge 
sighed rather wearily as he sat down to 
write Mr. Townshend and report how his 
negotiations had terminated. 

All that had called him to The Springs 
was now ended and there was nothing to 
keep him longer; nothing, that is, but a 
girl who would not deign to notice him ; 
a milliner girl, he told himself bitterly, - 
who had completely enthralled him. He 
thought of his sister with her pride of 
birth, and wondered what she would say 
at his descent from his high estate—he 
who had always had a horror of trade, 
who deplored its necessity for men even, 
of gentle birth. That he could have be- 
come so infatuated by a girl in that posi- 
tion he could not understand—yet he 
admitted it to himself freely. He never 
once thought to himself “I love her, she 
must be mine,” but this place seemed to 
him the most desirable in the world just 





then, and he felt that the memory of this 
girl was making dim all the rest of life ; 
that the few hours he had been in her 
society, in such free and untramelled con- 
verse as stage coach traveling allows, had 
altered his existence in some way. The 
old calm was gone, the concentration of 
thought which had ever been easy to him 
was a thing of the past. He did not yet 
realize what was the meaning of all this, 
he only accepted the fact; all he knew, 
all he could feel was that he longed to 
see her, to know her well, to be able to 
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eager as a boy ; but as he drew near he 
grew doubtful,—suppose only the aunt 
was there? Well, he would saunter by 
and come back some other time; he 
wanted her hands to fix them, and he 
looked down at his glove in admiration 
of the neatness of the repair. 

Fortune favored him; Mrs. Robinson 
was nowhere in sight, and sitting on a 
low chair back in the store was her niece, 
busily trimming a bonnet. 

“(Good morning, Miss Robinson,” said 
the judge as he quietly entered the store. 


She broke the seal. 


converse with her and see the lovely eyes 
light up with interest or flash with in- 
dignation. He knew what powers he pos- 
sessed, and believed she would evoke his 
very best abilities ; she was to his intellect 
as condiments to the appetite, and he 
knew that he had never been more bril- 
liant than on that day in the stage, and 
felt that if he only had the chance he 
could win her admiration and regard. 
Why, he would make and take the chance 
that was all, and turning his things over 
hastily he found a pair of cuffs with a torn 
button-hole, and the rubber loop had 
broken off his tie but that morning. 
Wrapping them up he sallied out as 


Taken by surprise Alma rose hastily 
with a confused “good morning, Sir.” 

“T have come to get your assistance 
again you see,” unrolling his package. 
“We bachelors suffer under such a dis- 
advantage ; something is always ripping 
or tearing, and we have no one to make 
repairs. Can you mend these for me?” 

“T am sorry” Alma said a little stiffly, 
“but my aunt is out and I am too busy 
now to attend to them. This bonnet has 
to be done at a certain time and I cannot 
put it down to attend to them.” 

The judge managed to look distressed, 
“T need the things,” he said mendacious- 
ly; “I only brought a valise with me. 
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Perhaps I had better wait until your 
aunt returns,” and he glanced around as 
though contemplating seating himself. 

“That is not at all necessary,” said 
Alma coolly, “ you may leave the things ; 
we will repair them and send them 
around to your hotel this evening.” 

So fair did she look with her height- 
ened color and haughty gesture, that the 
judge resolved to stay, there and then, in 
spite of what she might say. 

“T would not dream of putting you to 
such an inconvenience ” he said courteous- 
ly; “if you will allow me I will remain 
until your aunt comes. The things do 
not need much done to them, and then I 
‘an take them with me.” 

What could Alma do but offer a chair? 
Any customer had a right to wait within 
the store. 

Once seated, it was not a very easy 
thing to commence a conversation. She 
looked so determinedly silent with her 
firmly shut lips and her eyes bent so 


He ripped a place in the seam of his glove. 
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closely upon the bonnet. Her silence 
was almost aggressive and seemed to 
frighten away any commonplaces that 
might otherwise have entered the judge’s 
head and been a safe beginning. He 
began to feel distinctly aggrieved at the 
way she -was acting. He forgot entirely 
that they were strangers to each other; 
he had thought of her so much, so per- 
sistently, that she seemed to be a part of 
his existence and he resented the distant 
manner in which he was being treated. 
They sat silent for many minutes, and 
then without preface, he plunged in 
medias res: 

“Why would you not give me your 
card? Why did you change your whole 
demeanor as soon as you learned my 
name ?” 

Somehow, Alma knew the question 
was coming and was not startled: 

“That does not concern you to know,” 
she said, “and you have no right to 
ask,” and she quietly drew her needle 
through and tacked into place the last 
bit of ribbon. 

“ Tts does, it must concern me,” he an- 
swered eagerly. “It was almost insult- 
ing the way you received the proffer of 
my card. I did what any gentleman 
should have done under the circum- 
stances, and you acted as though I was 

not fit to be an ae- 
quaintance ; yet I 
do not think any 
lady in the land 
need be ashamed 
to say that she 
knows Robert 
Paxton.” 
‘‘Doubtless 
Judge Paxton, 
you considered you conferred an honor 
when you gave me that opportunity. 
Please understand that it is one I dis- 
tinctly decline to accept,’ and with a 
haughty inclination of the ltead she with- 
drew and left him in sole possession of 
the store. 

“No one waiting on you, Sir?” asked 
Mrs. Robinson as the next instant shc 
came bustling in; “if you had made the 
least noise Judy would have heard it and 
come. Is there anything I can show 


you?” 
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“* Twenty-five cents, 


“ Not to-day ; but can you repair these 


for me? Will they take long?” 

“ No indeed ; not five minutes. If you 
will wait you shall have them immediate- 
ly,” and taking the things with her, she 
passed into the room beyond. 

“What a consummate idiot I have 
made of myself,’ reflected the judge 
gloomily, as he stood in the door and 
waited for his things—“now this is the 
end of it all. When I am distinctly told 
that the honor of my acquaintance is 
positively declined, all I can do is to 
profit by the information, and be hence- 
forth lost to her knowledge. I brought 
the thing on myself, too, talking like a 
conceited fool. Why in the world did I 
not keep to commonplace and trust to 
time to clear it all up?” 

“TI did not keep you too long, I hope,” 
said Mrs. Robinson, breaking in on his 
fierce reverie. 

“Not at all, Madam. Thanks, these 
will do nicely,” and laying down the 
designated price he left the store. 


she said, curtly. 


Off he strode, as though 
violence of motion would 
calm his disquietude. He 
had made a false step and 
he could see no way to 
recover his ground. 

“Tl go back to the 
city this evening, and go 
to work and forget the 
whole thing,” he deter- 
mined. “I know noth- 

ing about the girl, any way, and I would 
be weak indeed if I could not get her and 
her inexplicable proceedings out of my 
head in less than a week.” 

So he packed his valise and left The 
Springs, but though he threw himself 
heart and soul into his profession, and 
took a hand in the politics of the day, he 
never ceased remembering the sweet 
brown eyes, the scornful mouth; he had 
ever before him the lovely, flushed face, 
as he had seen it last. 

Alma did not enjoy her victory; she 
had a distinct consciousness that she had 
been rude to excess to a man who had 
not deserved such treatment at her 
hands. How could he dream what cause 
of offense she had? She should have re- 
membered that he spoke to her as Miss 
Robinson, and ,why should Judy Robin- 
son avenge Alma Ridley’s wrongs? In- 
deed, she was very tired of this double 
personality ; she could have wished that 
she was merely the milliner’s niece and 
free to like this man, with his grand 
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presence and his winning voice. And 
now ?—why, now he would think she 
was indeed fitted to her position or she 
could not have answered him in such an 
unladylike manner. Yes, she knew he 


was her enemy, or rather the enemy of 


Alma Ridley; but she was not Miss 
Ridley now, and all the dislike and 
resentment might just as well have been 
laid aside until she took her own proper 
name once more. And here Alma re- 
membered that the day had been long 
and she was tired—and she buried her 
face in her pillow and cried—just as 
any other harassed, weary, lonely woman 
would do. 

The little store prospered ; the season 
was a gay one and the nimble fingers and ir- 
reproachable taste of Miss Robinson were 
in constant requisition; but Alma was 
not very happy. In spite of her theories 
about all labor being honorable, she felt 
out of her sphere. The old housekeeper 
was all that such a woman should be, but 
she was not a congenial associate for a 
high-strung, proud, finely educated girl. 
Nor did she have outside companionship; 
those who called were of her own seem- 
ing position in life, and hence, of different 
station from that in which she had al- 
ways moved. Their ways were not her 
ways, nor their ideas capable of reaching 
her plane of thought. So day by day 
she lived more and more to herself; she 
heard seldom from the outside world; 
Mr. Richards had nothing to communi- 
“ate, as nothing further could be done in 
her case until the Court met. Of Judge 
Paxton no mention reached her, and that 
gentleman certainly builded better than he 
knew when he went away and left her with 
only the recollection of her own rudeness 
to occupy her thoughts. But by and by 
she remembered that he had treated the 
milliner girl with the same respect thai 
he would have shown to the most aristo- 
cratic of his acquaintances; in her iso- 
lated position she often thought of this 
gratefully, and liked to recall his words 
and looks and the low, full tones of his 
voice. By degrees he seemed to become 
a different person from the lawyer who 
was fighting to save Al. Townshend his 
property ; just as she herself seemed very, 
very different from the old Alma Ridley 
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who had so passionately resented his 
efforts for his client. 


CHAPTER XL. 


Waite Alma was thus working and 
learning to the full the value of congenial 
companionship, the time for the hearing 
of her case drew near. It was called 
arly in the docket, and both parties an- 
nounced ready for trial as svon as a jury 
could be empaneled. 

Mr. Richards introduced the deeds by 
which Judge Dillingham had held his 
property and the will devising the same to 
his granddaughter—and there rested his 
case. 

Judge Paxton, for the defence, offered 
the deed of gift made by Judge Dilling- 
ham to Mr. Alfred Townshend. Mr. Rich- 
ards objected to the introduction of the 
document as evidence—claiming it was 
not a valid instrument, and pointing out 
the defects to the Court; but the judge, 
who owed his position entirely to the 
suffrages of the people and not at all to 
any ability he possessed as a lawyer, over- 
ruled his objection and admitted the deed 
as evidence to the jury. Mr. Richards 
had known a great many absurd decisions 
to be given by this judge, but in the pres- 
ent case the law was so plain, so self-evi- 
dent, that he was totally unprepared for 
such a ruling. The case was completely 
taken out of his hands, and Judge Paxton 
gained an easy victory — for the jury 
could not do otherwise than bring in a 
verdict for the defendant. 

Mr. Richards was considerably aston- 
ished but not in the least discouraged. He 
was more sure of his case now than ever, 
having seen the original deed and know- 
ing that -it possessed the same flaw as the 
record; he was very certain that the 
higher court would reverse and remand 
it, so he lost no time in perfecting an 
appeal. This done, he sat down to 
write to Alma. After giving her an 
account of the trial, he proceeded to ex- 
plain the reasons why he was so very cer- 
tain of a victory on the appeal. 

“The only thing which makes me re- 
gret it,” he wrote, “is the long delay, 
which will be hard on you. Not only the 
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anxiety which you will naturally feel, in 
spite of my assurance that there is no 
cvuse for it, but on account of your per- 
sistency in being self-supporting. Why 


breeding. You shall consider it a loan, 
if you like ; you shall even pay me inter- 
est if you desire, when you come into your 
property ; but the time may be long until 


oe 
Wt // 


‘*God bless her.” 


will you be so obstinate, Alma? Give 
that business to your good old friend and 
let me advance you “the means to live 
upon in a station befitting your birth and 


then, and the idea is horrible to me that 
your dear mother’s daughter should be 
slaving in such a position as you now 
oceupy, while I enjoy all the luxury that 
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wealth can give. Do, my dear child, be 
guided by me, and write me at once that 
you will consent to my plan—so I may 
procure for you board in some suitable 
family and have you back here in the 
civilization and pleasures of city life. 
Say you will come and make me happy. 
Your old friend, 
LAWRENCE RICHARDs.” 


When this letter reached Alma, she 
felt almost faint with disappointment. 
She had been so very sure of winning at 
once. She had believed that once the 

‘ase came to trial it would be speedily 
gained, 
it; so, she knew, must have been Judge 
Paxton, or that compromise would never 
have been offered, for she had small faith 
in the tardy “justice ” of Al. Townshend 
to Rose Dillingham’s daughter. Now, 
in some incomprehensible way to her, the 
suit was lost—and if once decided against 
her might be again. Perhaps Judge 
Paxton had been right after all and she 
should have accepted that compromise ; 
but no, she was glad she had not; if the 
property was hers by law, she would win 
it—every cent of it; but if the law was 
against her, she wished not a dollar of it 
all—she would not be beholden to any 
man. Decidedly she could not accept 
Mr. Richards’ offer, as kindly and consid- 
erately as it was made. She might never 
win the suit, and never be able to pay 
back what money he might advance, and 
then she would have to go through life 
burdened with this great obligs ation. 2 
it was with a heavy heart that she sa 
down to answer the lawyer’s kind -voeng 

“Dear friend,’ she wrote, “believe 
me that I truly appreciate your con- 
siderate thought for me and thank you 
beyond expression for the generous offer 
you have made; but it cannot be. There 
seems to be no certainty as tomy winning 
this suit, and I would then have no way 
of repaying what I could only accept as 
a loan—and a moneyed indebtedness 
would crush me. I already owe you such 
a debt of affection and kindness that I can 
never attempt to free myself from the ob- 
ligation, and, can only return thanks, 
love and gratitude, as interest on the 
enormous amount of principal. 


Mr. Richards was so certain of 


“T am sorry now that I ever consented 
to drop my own name and sink my iden- 
tity in that of Judy Robinson ; but as it 
is I will keep y for a year from 
to-day. If by then I have won my 
suit, I can reappear in my own proper 
person, in resplendent glory ; ; but if I 
again lose, I shall let Mrs. Robinson 
run this business and try to obtain, as 
Alma Ridley, some clerical position. 
I would still have a certain share of 
these profits and should be able to earn 
enough beside to support myself decently. 
I think you were right about millinery ; 
no one expects to find gentlewomen in 
that branch, and I am very weary of 
being out of my element.” 

“ Poor proud child,” sighed Mr. Rich- 
ards, as he read the letter, “1 wish she 
were well married in some good man’s 
home. A life of single loneliness is bad 
enough for a man, but for a beautiful, 
cultivated woman like Alma, warm- 
hearted and lovable in every way, it is 
altogether against ‘the eternal fitness of 
things;’ yet I do not see where she is 
to find a husband—buried alive in her 
shop!” and the lawyer pushed back his 
chair from his desk as angrily as if it had 
been some offending member of society. 

Judge Paxton never for a moment 
allowed himself to think that his case 
was won. He was quite as much sur- 
prised as his opponent at the stupen- 
dous folly of the judge, and knew 
well that when it was left to the wis- 
dom of the higher court, it would be other- 
wise decided. He explained this fully 
to his client, assuring him that all he 
had gained was time, and eventually he 
would have to make over the block of 
buildings and all money which had ac- 
crued from them. 

Mr. Townshend took advantage of the 
delay. Whatever he was able to con- 
vert into money and so fix as not to be- 
come amenable to law, was done. He 
was crafty enough, and lawyer enough, 
to know well how to arrange so that, 
though seemingly penniless, he would 
still be most comfortable—when, if he 
were to pay over to Alma all that 
should be rightly hers, he would indeed 
be left without a farthing i in the world. 

Judge Paxton had lost his old repose 
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of mind, but even to himself he would 
not allow that he had failed to conquer 
the weakness, as he called it, of thinking 
of some one who thought nothing of him. 
Yet, when evening fell, ere the lamps 
were lit, memory always presented one 
picture to his eyes. Again he lived over 
that delightful ride, and step by step 
went through his few days at The 
Springs, down to that last disastrous 
interview. Then, with a sigh, he would 
ring for lights and turn to his books, 
feeling, meanwhile, that in some way the 
zest had gone from life and that he was 
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Have you decided on a place yet, for I 
would like to be off?” 

“ Yes, partly, if it pleases you. There 
are so many nice places that I thought I 
would look out for that which had the 
nicest people, and I find that a delightful 
party of my friends has been formed to 
spend two or three weeks at The Springs. 
We will join them if you say so.” 

Judge Paxton flushed ; the name had 
taken him by surprise. He raised his 
coffee cup and drank all the contents 
slowly down before replying : 


“Why there, of all places? I should 


But this time she was asleep. 


not so absorbed in his profession as he 
had been. 

“T surely cannot be well,” he would 
think, “I must need rest and recreation. 
When Ruby comes I think we will take « 
jaunt off somewhere, and see what two 
weeks’ idleness will do for me.” 

When Mrs. Reynolds arrived he was 
preparing for “ Ridley vs. Townshend ; ” 
hut that onee ended, he told her of his 
desire for a rest and change, and left it to 
her to select a resort—saying he would 
be satisfied as long as she was pleased. 

A few days later, when he had pre- 
pared all his counter-pleadings for the 
appeal, he greeted Mrs. Reynolds with : 

“Well, Ruby, are you ready to go? 


have imagined that you would have se- 
lected some resort that was gayer—larger, 
you know.” 

“Yes, I know; but then these folks 
imagine they need the waters, and it is 
gay, they say—phenomenally so this sea- 
son. Besides, it is new, and I am tired 
to death of the old hackneyed resorts. 
Mr. Hastings says is 

“ Hastings ? He going? That accounts 
for it, sister mine; of course you will find 
the place delightful. Not for worlds 
would I say you nay. See here,” turn- 
ing her face to the light, “you have a 
brilliant color this morning; you look 
remarkably well.” 

“Do I, you tease? 


9 


Well, my color is 
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rouge, and you think it is blushes; see 
how easily men are fooled!” 

“ Queer rouge that,—covering forehead 
and chin one minute and gone the next, 
except just in your cheeks ; wonderfully 
artistic! How do you manage it? Never 
mind, blushing is exceedingly becoming 
to you, Hastings ought to see you right 
now—it has made your eyes so bright.” 

“Oh, Robert, don’t be so foolish! but 
say, will you go? May I tell them we 
will join them and all go together?” 

Would he go! Why the very name 
of the place had sent the blood rushing 
through his veins. Was he not but too 
glad to have an excuse to go there again ? 
But he answered quietly enough : 

“Yes, you may, if you will promise 
not to bore me to death with your fash- 
ionable society ; will not always expect 
me to be dancing attendance on some 
lady fair, and will occasionally allow me 
to go off by myself for a stroll.” 

“Oh! I promise ; you shall be the one 
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privileged person of the party. I am 
delighted you are going; I would not 
have left you here, you know, and gone 
with them, but I would have hated to 
spend all the summer in the city and—— 

“ Hastings was going, too! When do 
we all leave?” 

“The day after to-morrow. They 
have telegraphed to have a sufficient 
number of vehicles meet us at Dent to 
take over the party. I know it will be 
a delightful ride.” 

“Yes, it is very pleasant; you know I 
was there once before, on business. You 
need provide no seat for me, as I shall 
ride over on horseback.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Nor for worlds would Robert Paxton 
have spoiled the memory of his first ride 
over that road by taking another in dif- 
ferent company. He sent his horse down 


‘Robert, are you madi” 
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the next day by his man, and so insured 
solitude and a chance to recall, undis- 
turbed by senseless chatter, every moment 
of that exquisite day. On their arrival 
at Dent he let the party arrange them- 
selves as they pleased in the different 
conveyances, saying he would overtake 
them ; then, when well on their way, he 
rode ‘slowly after, luxuriating in the 
memories that every part of the road 
called forth. At the little stream, “the 
Spring of Peace,” he dismounted and 
taking his travelling cup, drank a deep 
draught to the woman who was ever in 
his mind. “God bless her,” he mur- 
mured, “and make us the dearest of 
friends”—and the low-breathed aspira- 
tion had all the solemnity of a prayer. 

“Why Robert, have you just arrived? 
We have been here ever so long and 
were just going in to supper. Travelling 
makes one ravenous.” 

“No, I have been here some while; 
long enough to perform my toilet, as you 
may see. I rode slowly, too, not caring 
to tire my horse.” 

“Why did you not hasten a little and 
catch up with us?” asked Miss Killeen, 


a stately blond, who was supposed to be 


particularly gracious to the Judge. We 
passed through a lovely rill that had a 
pretty Indian legend attached to it, 
something about those who drink of its 
waters becoming dear friends. We 
wished for you when we reached there.” 
“Thanks,” said the judge gravely ; but 
Guy Hastings, her cousin, broke in: 
“You mean you did, Flora. ‘We’ 
would not have wasted a thought on 
such an ungallant deserter as Judge 
Paxton; would we, Mrs. Reynolds?” 
“No, you are right; you had no 
thought but for each other,” retorted his 
cousin. “Would you believe, Judge 
Paxton, that I did not get one taste of 
the water? Ruby drank first, and as she 
handed the glass to me Guy snatched it 
and drank, and then most awkwardly 
dropped the tumbler on the carriage step, 
where it shivered, of course. I believe 
he did it purposely, so no one could share 
the charm with themselves.” 
“Nonsense,” said Mrs. Reyaolds, gaily, 
“how can you accuse him of such a base 
design! But, good people, I am starved, 
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and they say this hotel sets a fine table. 
Come to supper, do.” 

For two days Judge Paxton held him- 
self well in hand and determinately kept 
away from the vicinity of Mrs.'Robinson’s 
millinery store; yet he found himself 
watching every figure along the street, at 
the post office, in the parks—hoping for 
one glimpse of the form he should 
never forget. It was becoming almost 
impossible for him to resist temptation 
longer, and when on the third day he 
heard his sister and Miss Killeen discuss- 
ing “that lovely girl in the millinery 
shop,” he felt that he must see her, if only 
at a distance. 

“You have no idea, Robert, what a 
distinguished looking person she is; her 
whole appearance is noticeable. I wish 
you had been with us, I would have liked 
you to see her.” 

“Why,” said Miss Killeen, with a lit- 
tle yawn, “does your brother admire mil- 
liner girls?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Reynolds, “but he 
does admire beauty—and, in spite of the 
shop, this girl is a type of high-bred love- 
liness.”’ 

“ Really, you are enthusiastic,” sneered 
the blond; “I would call her a some- 
what pretty woman with rather a stylish 
look. Some city milliner, I suppose, who 
has established herself here for the season. 
Have you been to the spring yet, Judge 
Paxton? If not we can go down to- 
gether. 

What could the judge do but acquiesce, 
but from that moment he cordially dis- 
liked Miss Flora Killeen. 

That night while the bands played and 
the ball room was crowded with dancers, 
he slipped away from his party, and 
taking his hat walked around the park 
to the little store. It had been closed 
for some hours and the front was quite 
dark, but where the windows of the back 
rooms opened on the gallery and faced 
the tiny garden, a light burned. The 
window shutters were open and the white 
muslin curtains blew back and forth in 
the breeze, in rather dangerous proximity, 
the Judge thought, to the lamp which 
stood on the table drawn close up to the 
window seat, leaving space for the low 
rocker in which sat the girl who was ever 
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present to his thoughts. The lamp light 
fell on her magnificent hair, hanging 
loose and unbound over her shoulders, 
and lit the chestnut up into ruddy gold. 
Standing there in the shadow, he leaned 
his arms upon the low gate and feasted 
his eyes upon the beauty for which his 
heart had hungered. Manlike, the 
many difficulties in the way but made 
her seem the more desirable. Her first 
rebuff to him had piqued his curiosity 
and ruffled his pride—augmenting the 
interest he had already felt in her. Since 
then each new coldness had but stamped 
her image deeper on his mind, and re- 
pression and self-restraint had made his 
thoughts of her become the most earnest 
part of his existence. 

Standing there, within reach and yet 
so far apart, some inner voice whispered 
that she was the one woman in the world 
for him, and he, hearing it, recognized 
that thus had come to him the one great 
love of his life. After all, are not these 
things sent to us and not of our making? 
Can we reason whence comes the electric 
flash that welds heart to heart? Love is 
the divinity of life, and too far above 
mere human knowledge for man to ex- 
plain the constantly recurring miracle; 
he can only accept it and be thankful. 

And Judge Paxton accepted it fully 
and gladly. There, unseen, in the pres- 
ence of his beloved, he stood uncovered 
and received without a doubt the full be- 
lief in her pure and grand womanhood. 
Through his perfect love he had no fear 
for the future. He did not question how 
he would win the blessing of her affection ; 
he simply believed that it would be his, 
and so for the time was content. 

She looked pale and tired, he thought, 
and a great wave of tenderness came over 
him as he saw her close her book and 
lean her head wearily against the case- 
ment. 

“Poor little darling; if I could only 
make her care for me, how gladly would 
I take her away from such an unsuitable 
sphere”—the judge started—once more 
the wind had taken the light curtain 
over the lamp. Back it came, un- 
scathed, but it made him so uneasy 
that he was really glad when Alma rose, 
moved the table and closed the shutter. 
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The lawyer returned to the hotel and 
went to bed to sleep the sweetest, sound- 
est sleep that he had known for many 
weeks. 

“What are you going to do to-day, 
Robert, will you play escort to us? We 
are going to walk all over the v illage and 
it is very slow without a man.’ 

“Where is Hastings?” asked he, 
reese 

“Oh! he is coming, of course,” with a 
laugh and blush, “ but we want you too.” 

“Don’t be a hy pocrite, Ruby.” 

“ But we do want you; for the truth is 
Flora has volunteered to accompany us 
and we want you to keep her amused.” 

“T won’t go; I do not intend to walk 
one step with Miss Killeen; I dislike her 
exceedingly.” 

“Why, Robert!” exclaimed his sister, 
opening her eyes to their widest extent— 
“and is not this very new?” 

“Not exactly, but—I have half a mind 
to tell you,” he murmured. “ Ruby, do 
you think you could put aside prejudice 
and look at a thing calmly from—say 
from my standpoint?” 

“T am sure I don’t know; but I am 
not prejudiced against anything, I be- 
lieve, except Russians and small dogs.” 

Her brother smiled at the queer com- 
bination. “I think you are, though, my 
lady sister; what about your dislike to 
people who are in trade?” 

Mrs. Reynolds sat down deliberately 
and laughed. “ Well, if that is not too 
ridiculous! Why I outgrew that sort of 
thing years ago. Every day of my life 
at home I am thrown with people who 
used to be wealthy and live in aristocratic 
exclusiveness, but who since the war have 
been thrown upon their own resources 
and have to work for a living. Why the 
dearest friend I have has a place in a 
photographer’s and colors pictures for her 
daily bread.” 

“Yes? But do any of them keep mil- 
linery stores ?” 

“No, of course not; 
Why do you ask?” 

“Never mind why—I will tell you 
directly. Suppose you knew some one 
who did, yho was everything a woman 
should be—refined, cultivated, beautiful, 
and who had to be self- “supporting ; would 


what an idea! 
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you think any the less of her because she 
trimmed hats and sold ribbon instead of 
coloring photographs?” 

There was a little pause; then a hesi- 
tating, long-drawn “N-o, I don’t suppose 
I would—not if she were born a lady.” 

Judge Paxton moved impatiently. 
“Suppose you knew. nothing whatever 
about her birth; that you found her 
somewhere, anywhere, and she was lovely, 
accomplished, intelligent, well read—a 
sensible, unaffected woman, with manners 
befitting a duchess and the knowledge of 
every etiquette of the fashionable world ; 
and afterwards you discovered she was 
keeping or staying in a milliner’s shop, 
what then?” 

“Why then, I should be very sure she 
did not belong there, and I think I should 
try to discover why she had chosen a call- 
ing at such complete variance with her- 
self.” 

“T thought so, too,” said Judge Pax- 
ton, gloomily, until I saw her aunt, and 
then—I did not know what to think.” 

“Tn heaven’s name, Robert, of whom 
are you talking?” asked his sister in gen- 
uine amazement. 

“T am speaking of Miss Robinson, the 
milliner here, whom you admired and at 
whom Miss Killeen was pleased to sneer.” 

Mrs. Reynolds looked faint. “So that 
is why you won’t walk with Flora; and 
pray, my dear brother, what do you know 
about this girl?” 

“Absolutely nothing—except that she 
has grown so dear to me that even my 
profession has lost all interest.” 

Mrs. Reynolds leaned forward and 
gazed wonderingly in his face. “ Robert, 
are you mad?” 

“Yes; madly in love, if you will have 
it so.” 

“And with a girl of whom you know 
nothing—at your age, too!” 

“Yes, and perhaps because of my age. 
When mature men love, it is a deeper, 
stronger, more self-absorbing feeling than 
the ephemeral passion of a boy. Is 
thirty-five too old for love? Why you 
are two years my senior, and yet what 
about Hastings?” 

Mrs. Reynolds colored: “I know him 
well, have known him for years. He is my 
equal in all things—while this girl , 
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“Ruby, be kind, I beg of you; ‘this 
girl’ is as haughty as a queen and will 
not even speak to me.” 

“And yet 7 

“And yet I love her; no wonder you 
asked me if I were mad! but, dear sister, 
let me tell you the story, and then bring 
your woman’s wit to my assistance, for I 
need your help sadly ;” and in almost a 
reverential voice he recounted everything 
that had happened from the time he en- 
tered the stage coach and found her, a 
veiled and silent figure in grey, up to his 
walk and unseen contemplation of her 
the night before. After all, it was so 
little—so few facts and so much feeling ; 
as Mrs. Reynolds said: 

“Your story is very little of Miss Rob- 
inson and a great deal of yourself; you 
hardly have grounds for such a grande 
passion.” 

“Do not sneer, Ruby, I entreat; I 
cannot explain it; what man can who 
truly loves? But I know that I am mis- 
erable as things stand, and I hope for as- 
sistance from you. There are only you 


and I to be consulted, my sister; will 
you not try to make your brother 


happy?” 

“But what can I do, Robert? And it 
might not be for your happiness; there 
is evidently something odd about the 
girl. 

“The way she acted when you offered 
your card was queer, to say the very 
least. I do not see why learning your 
name should have had such an effect. 
You did just what was right under the 
circumstances, and she should have recog- 
nized that fact and told you her name in 
turn.” 

“So I thought, and hence my surprise 
at the result ; but nothing could be wrong 
about her, you know, though she may 
have heard something about me.” 

“ Nothing wrong of you, Robert; that 
were impossible.” 

“T don’t know; I have many enemies. 
But no matter about the card; will you 
help me to know her, to meet her, 
Ruby ?” 

“T don’t just know; it depends—— 
Are you going out with Flora?” 

“ No, most emphatically.” 

“Then, just as emphatically, I won’t 
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help you at all; leaving that girl to 
spoil our walk!” 

“Ruby!” 

“ Robert!” 

“ You do not mean to say 

“ Yes, I do, just that; a bargain is fair 
to both of us. You make the fourth in 
our walk, and keep Flo entirely to your- 
self and perhaps I will help you.” 

The judge sighed ; “Ill take her; but, 
Ruby, I entreat , 

Mrs. Reynolds rose and putting her 
arms around her brother’s neck stopped 
him in his sentence: 

“My dear Robert, I love you so well 
that for your happiness I would make 
any sacrifice and welcome a dairy-maid 
for your sake if she were a good woman. 
I will think it all over to-day and _ to- 
morrow will be able to lay my plans 
before you. Now go and get Flora, do 
—and tell Mr. Hastings he will find 
me in the parlor.” 

I am afraid that Miss Killeen did not 
find Judge Paxton very interesting; in- 
deed, as she afterwards confided to her 
cousin, she had not thought that such 
a brilliant man could be so unutterably 
stupid as he was that day. But she did 
find him very obstinate, for when on their 
way back she proposed that they should 
walk around the park to the millinery 
store so she could purchase a little 
blue ribbon, he had flatly refused to 
go. Not for worlds would he have 
gone into Alma’s presence escorting an- 
other woman; he would not have her 
imagine that he took pleasure in such 
a duty, and so turned a deaf ear to 
his companion’s expostulations. 

“Oh! Judge, you must come,” she 
protested; “I really need the ribbon, 
and I want, too, to hear your opinion of 
your sister’s paragon of beauty. Please 
come!” 

“ Indeed you must excuse me; I never 
shop with ladies. I will send a messenger 
for your ribbon, and my opinion can 
surely not make any difference in your 
estimate of Miss Robinson’s beauty.” 

“Ts that her name? How did you 
know it?” asked Miss Killeen suspi- 
ciously. 

“ My sister mentioned it yesterday,” 
said the judge with unblushing mendacity 
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—for until he had himself told it to her, 
Mrs. Reynolds had never heard the young 
lady’s cognomen. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


JupGE Paxton felt a little happier 
now that his sister knew of and could 
sympathize with his infatuation. He 
wished the day was over so he could 
go again to the house that was hallowed 
by the girl’s presence. Perhaps she 
would be sitting by the window as be- 
fore, and the simple sight of her was a 
satisfaction. “Then to-morrow Ruby 
will surely find some way to make her 
receive me,” he thought, and his heart 
grew warm at the prospect. 

In the meantime Mrs. Reynolds was 
puzzling her brain sorely to find some 
expedient by which she might approach 
this strange girl, and had at last come 
to the conclusion that she would just 
go, and see what would suggest itself 
once she was there. “Things that hap- 
pen by chance are always nicer than 
those which are premeditated,” thought 
she, and so dismissed the topic from her 
mind and prepared herself to enjoy to the 
full the very pleasant evening that was 
now upon them. 

Everything worked together for delay 
that evening, much to Judge Paxton’s 
discomfiture ; at last, in sheer despera- 
tion, he broke from them all, and rushed 
out in the pleasant night air, thinking 
“that poor child should be sound asleep 
by now, but Tl walk past there any- 
way.” 

He was soon in front of the store. 
The night jassemine made the air lan- 
guorous with its perfume, and the sweet 
musk roses bloomed everywhere. The 
landscape was flooded with moonlight— 
only the little gate stood in shadow, 
where the gable end of the house inter- 
cepted the light. The merest zephyr 
was blowing, but coming in little gusts 
that rustled the leaves and swung the 
curtains, for the shutters were open 
again, the table by the window, and 
Alma in her rocking-chair; but this 
time she was asleep, with her head lying 
upon her arm on the window-sill, and 
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her loosened hair falling about her face. 
The judge stood and watched her resting 
there, and his every thought was a bene- 
diction. Once again that curious cer- 
tainty possessed him that he was nearing 
the wished-for goal ; that very soon now 
he would be able to say to her all he 
desired, to teach her to like and trust 
him, to woo her so earnestly that by the 
very strength of his love and will he 
would win her for his own. 

Here the judge sighed softly, and Alma 
stirred in her sleep, throwing her head 
back a little and leaving the w vhite throat 
exposed to view. The breeze ruffled the 
laces at her neck and swung the light 
curtains about her, back and forth— 
now near the lamp, now over it, and 
yet back again without harm. Watch- 
ing it, Judge Paxton grew uneasy, think- 
ing how small a thing might cause a 
terrible catastrophe. At last he could 
endure it no longer, and determined to 
knock on the store door, call up Mrs. 
Robinson and warn her of the seeming 
danger; he could easily say he had been 
passing, he need not betray the watch he 
had been keeping. 

He stepped from the gate to the door 
on the street and had given but one rap, 
when a breath of wind a little stronger 
than the others, lifted the hair from his 
forehead. Quickly he ran back to the 
gate, fearing for the thin muslin curtain. 
Even as he reached there the, curtain 
floated far out over the light, wavered 
gracefully lower, fell upon the chimney 
and swinging back drew over the lamp— 
which fell, broke, and in one instant the 
whole room seemed in a blaze. Quicker 
than it can be written, Judge Paxton had 
burst through the gate, gained the gallery 
and jumped through the window into 
the room—taking off his coat as he ran. 
Alma frightened, confused, with drops of 
the burning oil upon her clothing and 
hair, felt herself almost smothered with 
some garment, pushed quickly from the 
room, unwrapped and smothered again, 
as a little flame leaped out from a fold 
in her dress. Once more she was free 
of the cloak and then saw a man beat- 
ing out the fire in her room; tearing 
down the blazing curtains, smothering 
the flaming oil on the table, throwing a 


rug over the burning matting and stamp- 
ing it to extinguishment. 

It was all so quickly done, so great was 
the terror and so soon the relief, that the 
girl stood bewildered-—and as the moon- 
light fell over the blackened floor and 
ruined table, the shreds of curtain and 
her own charred and scorched dress, she 
looked to see who it was that had saved 
her. Standing silent, motionless, without 
hat or coat, and blackened from the burn- 
ing oil, she saw the man whom she had 
spurned so contemptuously. 

“ You!” she cried. 

“ Even J,” he answered softly, smiling. 

She moved towards him timidly and 
held out her hands: 

“ | thank and bless you,” she murmured. 

“Then I am happy, at last,” he said, 
still smiling, and speaking very low, as 
one in a dres am. 

“ Will you not let me take your hand,” 
she asked, dropping hers slowly. 

“T cannot; both are badly burned.” 

With a little ery she sprang past him 
to the door, through the little dining-room, 
and beat upon the other door with im- 
patient hands: 

“ Auntie, Auntie! come quick and bring 
a light. 

In a moment Mrs. Robinson appeared, 
wrapped in a dressing-gown, candle in 
hand. 

“Lord a mercy, child! what is it? 
Robbers?” she said excitedly. 

“No, worse. See, there has been a fire, 
and this gentleman put it out and saved 
me,—and oh! Auntie, his hands are all 
burned. Can you not dress them, put 
something on them to draw out the pain?” 
and Alma clasped her own in pathetic 
appeal. 

“Of course I can and will. Come in 
here, Sir, do, and I’ll light the lamp and 
have you easier in a minute.” 

They followed her into the dining-room, 
where she lit the hanging lamp and then 
went to her own apartment for remedies. 

“ How did you know—how came you 
here just in time,” asked Alma softly. 

“T was standing at the gate watching 
you as you slept.” 

“ Watching ?” 

“Yes; I saw the danger and had just 
rapped to arouse your aunt when another 
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gust of wind made me fearful. I rushed 
back just in time to see the lamp fall 
over. The rest took but a minute.” 

“ You saved me from a fate too horrible 
to think of!” and the girl shuddered. 
“ How came you at the gate?” 

“To see you. I was there last night, 
sand even then that curtain made me un- 
easy; I was glad when you closed the 
shutters.” 

“Tt was a happy chance for me that 
brought you this way!” 

“ It was not chance ; I came to see you, 
I tell you. It was the only way —all 
others had been denied me.” 

“Now here we are, sir,” said Mrs. 
Robinson coming in. “If you will first 
let me bathe your hand in some of this 
lotion, I will then bind it up, and think 
it will do for to-night.” 

She bathed and bound his hands skill- 
fully, then sat down and listened, with 
many exclamations, to his account of the 
affair. Alma had simply thrown her hair 
back from ker face; Mrs. Robinson took 
it in her hands and examined it: 

“ Why, dearie, it is scorched all about, 
and here is a place where a great piece 
was burnt out. It is a mercy the gentle- 
man smothered you so quick.” 

“Will you not introduce me to your 
aunt, Miss Robinson?” 

Alma colored. “I did not think,” she 
murmured. “Aunt Judy, this is Judge 
Paxton; you have seen him before, you 
know ; we mended his glove once some 
time ago, you remember.” 

“ Of course I do; and he is the same 
one who said he rode over with you from 
Dent! Dear, dear, how strangely things 
do come about to be sure, and now he has 
saved your life, you may say—leastways 
your beauty.” 

Judge Paxton looked at the girl stand- 
ing before him and in his very soul 
thanked God that her be: auty was all un- 
marred. He arose as Mrs. Robinson 
ceased speaking and looking down at his 
helpless hands, said : 

“Tf one of you ladies will find my hat 
and put it on my head for me I will not 
keep you up longer.” 

Alma found it, under the window 
through which he had jumped from the 
gallery ; Mrs. Robinson placed it care- 


joyful. 


fully on his head, bidding her niece step 
down to the gate and close it after him. 

He lingered a second, saying good- 
night. 

“IT would dare twice the pain to do 
you a service,” he said. 

And she answered low : “Good-night ! 
God keep you from all suffering,” then 
turned and left him there. 

Alma came back from the gate shiver- 
ing with nervous excitement. 

“T don’t wonder,” exclaimed her aunt, 
“first sleeping in the night air, then being 
’most burned to death, and last, having a 
strange man rush in and smother you 
with a coat! Drink this, child,” giving 
her a brimming glass of wine, “ ‘and then 
go to your bed and go to sleep, or you'll 
look ghost-like in the morning.” 

It was not to be disputed that Judge 
Paxton’s hands were exceedingly painful 
that night, but his heart was light and 
Surely Providence had been kind 
to him; what did a few burns count in 
view of what he had gained? He did 
not at all mind placing Miss Robinson 
under an obligation if that would give 
him the chance to plead and be heard. 
He was not so quixotic as to refuse to 
take the way that had been opened for 
him. He did not at all object to her 
gratitude, if gratitude would make her 
gracious. 

And Alma? She was too nervous to 
sleep—the wine had made her worse, 
she thought. Indeed, her thoughts still 
seemed to be in inexplicable confusion. 
The fire. and the attendant circum- 
stances had occurred_ in such a brief 
space of time that they appeared like 
the shifting scenes of a dream. Only 
the after events seemed real; his presence 
there; the dressing of his burns; his 
words, so spoken that the tone was a ca- 
ress. What a lovely voice he had, she 
thought, and how earnest he looked, and 
brave and true. Yet, this was the man 
who was bending every energy to keep 
her out of her own—who had won it from 
her indeed, and, if the higher court was 
not more just than the lower—had con- 
demneé her to a life of toil. It was hor- 
rible in him, of course ; but she was going 
to forget it—she did not care; he had 
saved her life perhaps, or at the least, 
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her beauty, as Judy said, and that 
should counterbalance all offences on his 
part; for the sake of that service she 
should surely be able to forgive him all. 
Then she smiled to herself and said: 
“Tt is time that Alma Ridley fought 
her own battles ; Judy Robinson is going 
to be grateful to the man who watched 
her sleeping in the moonlight, and so 
was in time to save her from disfigure- 
ment or death.” 

And she nestled her face down in 
her glorious hair and thought regret- 
fully, that in the morning she would 
have to sacrifice much of its length on 
account of the many burnt places. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“Wnho is that?” asked Mrs. Rey- 
nolds, as some one knocked at her door 
the next morning. 

“Tt is I, Madam. Mr. Paxton re- 
quests me to say that you must go to 
breakfast without him, but begs you to 
come to his room when you are through.” 

“What is the matter, James, is my 
brother ill?” 

“No, Madam; he was up late last 
night and has not yet risen.” 

“Tell him I will come as soon as I 
arise-from table.” And Mrs. Reynolds 
finished her toilet hurriedly, for she felt 
a little uneasy in spite of James’ smooth 
answer. 

She made a hasty breakfast and was soon 
knocking lightly on her brother’s door. 

“Great heavens! Robert—what is the 
matter?” she cried, as her eyes quickly 
rested on his hands, swathed and bound 
in white linen and lying helplessly on 
the bed-spread. 

“Nothing, very much; some rather 
bad burns, that is all.” 

“ Burns ! how on earth could you 
have got burnt?” she asked, looking 
helplessly around the room as though 
she expected to see the fire which. had 
done the injury. 

“Qh, it was not here; it was down at the 
milliner’s store—Miss Robinson’s room.” 

Mrs. Reynolds sat down; “ Pray, 
Robert, of what are you talking?” 

“Just what I said.” 
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“T never knew that you left the hotel ; 
I thought you went to your room.” 

“No, I went out ”—and he proceeded 
to give her an account of his adventure 
of the evening before. “So you need 
not make a plan, Ruby, for bringing 
us together. There surely must be a 
power that favors lovers, and though I 
have to pay for it, I count the cost 
slight for such a gain.” 

“ The wildest infatuation ! ” murmured 
Mrs. Reynolds under her breath, and then 
aloud as she saw his brows contract : 
“Are you in pain?” 

“Yes, considerable; I suffered a good 
deal last night. James had to undress 
me, of course; it was lucky I brought 
him. And now it seems to me the pain 
is keener than ever; I believe it has 
given me a little fever, too,” and he moved’ 
his head restlessly on his pillow. 

“T shall send for a physician and let 
him see your hands. Mr. Hastings told 
me that Dr. Armstrong had located here, 
and he is an excellent practitioner.” 

* Drawing the chair to the escritoire she 
wrote the note and despatched James 
with it, then asked : 

“ What about the girl?” 

His face lost its expression of pain and 
softened wonderfully. 

“T saved her without a scar,” he an- 
swered, “only her lovely hair was scorch- 
ed and burnt a little.” 

“ Was she frightened ?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Grateful ?” 

“TI don’t know; she was gentle and 
most gracious” —and once again he heard 
her low spoken “Good-night ; God keep 
you from all suffering.” 

When the doctor came he pronounced 
the fever the result of the pain and excite- 
ment of the preceding night; it would 
soon pass, he said, but the burns would be 
apt to prove a tedious affair. They were 
deeper than Judge Paxton supposed, and 
where there were so many nerves and 
tendons great care in dressing and very 
particular attention would be required. 

Mrs. Reynolds thought of her brother’s 
busy life and the reams of writing called 
for in his profession, and her heart sank. 

“Will they be helpless, or injured,” 
she asked, fearfully. 
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“No, I hope not; I shall try and pre- 
serve their full use to him, but they will 
be disfigured; most probably—seamed and 
scarred,” the physician replied regret- 
fully. 

Now Judge Paxton had beautiful 
hands and his sister took a pardonable 
pride in their shapeliness. They had no 
effeminate delicacy, but possessed that 
expressive grace which befits the hand of 
a born orator; so when she heard that 
their beauty was spoiled forever she cried 
over them bitterly, as though it had been 
their use she was regretting. 

“That girl is not worth it,” she sobbed, 
“and I never want to see her again.” 

But her brother failed to agree with 
her, and before she had left the room ex- 
torted a promise from her that she would 
go and see Miss Robinson that afternoon 
and take a message from him. 

After dinner he waited impatiently for 
her to come to him and at last sent James 
with a message : 

“The judge says, Madam, please to go 
where you promised him, now; but to 
stop in his room before you leave.” 

“Where is that you have to go 
asked Guy Hastings, who was entertain- 
ing Mrs. Reynolds on the vine-shaded 
piazza. 

“Only on an errand for Robert.” 

“ But where?” 

“Why, how curious you are! 
village, to a store!”’ 

“May I go with you?’ 

“Certainly not; do you suppose I 
must not move without you to hold my 
parasol or carry my fan?” 

“Ts Arnold going with you?” 

“No, you ridiculous young man; how 
many times, pray, have you seen that 
gentleman act as my escort?” 

“ Many more times than was necessary ; 
twice yesterday, for instance, when I 
asked and was refused.” 

“ Doubtless; but do you suppose I am 
going to have every gossip in the place 
coupling your name with mine, when I 
have not made up my mind to couple 
them myself yet?” 

“That is just it; you do so love to tan- 
talize. .Why won’t you give me my an- 
swer, Ruby, and put me cut of misery?” 
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“ Are you in such a hurry, then? 
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“ Darling, you know e 


“ T know you are a mass of impatience ; 
if you must have an answer now ”—and 
Ruby drawled the last words dreamily, 
and looked far away over the trees. 

“Yes, now, dear,” eagerly. 

“ Well,—let it be no then” and Mrs, 
Reynolds rose and turned as if to go in. 

But Guy Hastings caught her hand 
and drew her back rather forcibly to her 
seat. 

“Tl not stand that, Ruby; I won't 
take ‘no’ for an answer, as you are well 
aware. If I believed you could possibly 
mean it after encouraging “ 

“Mr. Hastings!” 

“Ts it not true? 
ised 

“T promised to see about it, if you 
would be good and patient and not 
worry me for an answer. Do you call 
this kind of a scene that you are making 
being good?” 

“Ts a man’s patience to be inexhaust- 
ible? Give me some idea, then 24 

Mrs. Reynolds rose hastily ; “ My half 
hour is up; I will have Robert going 
wild if I keep him much longer,” and 
touching her pretty finger-tips to her 
lips she wafted him a kiss and was gone. 

“ How long you have kept me wait- 
ing, Ruby,” said Judge Paxton fret- 
fully, as his sister entered. 

“Only the half hour, Robert; I am 
up to the minute,” looking at her jew- 
elled watch. “ What is it you wish me 
to say?” 

“How do I know? All that one 
womanly, kind-hearted woman _ should 
say to the girl her brother loves, and 
who has been in dire danger.” 

“Yes? Is that all? It seems to me 
that you are putting the burden entirely 
on my shoulders. Want me to do your 
courting for you, too?” 

“Do not be silly, I beg,” the judge 
said crossly, “I want to know how Miss 
Robinson is, and I do not wish her to 
be worried about me or to fancy that, 
through her, I have been much injured 
or am suffering greatly. In. fact, Ruby, 
I do not wish her fretted, and she is sure 
to think that I am more hurt than I 
am ; because she has not seen me to-day.” 

Mrs. Reynolds elevated her eyebrows: 


And 


you: prom- 
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“She has grown accustomed then, to 
your daily visits? ” 

* “You are unkind and provoking, for 
you know it is not so; but after last 


night any man would be sure to call, if 


only to see that she had not suffered from 
the nervous shock.” 

“ Joking aside, Robert, I will do my 
hest,—but I wish it plainly understood 
that this is not an errand which I enjoy ;” 
and calling James to stay with his mas- 
ter, she left the room. 

Sauntering slowly down the street she 
tried to make up her mind what she 
would do and say. “It is a delicate 
thing,” she soliloquized, “calling on a 
girl to do the ‘friendly interest act,’ 
as Guy says, when she is beneath you 
in station, and, according to my brother, 
quite equal in gifts and culture; a girl 
who has absolutely refused his acquaint- 
ance and yet with whom he is in love, 
and whose life he has saved. For my 
part, I think he is wofully wanting in 
pride to use that as a means to force 
himself upon her;” and Mrs. Reynolds 
frowned as she thought how intensely 


'‘Even |,’ he answered. 


disagreeable it was to her to be at all 
mixed up in the matter. 

Closing her sunshade, she entered the 
store. 

“ Anything I can do for you, Ma’am?” 

“Thank you, yes; I would like to see 
Miss Robinson.” 

The good woman thought it was on 
business, of course, and left her visitor 
standing while she went to call Alma. 
In a minute they returned together. 
Again Mrs. Reynolds was impressed with 
the girl’s distinguished air; the straight 
folds of the plain blue dress, the round 
waist and wide belt were eminently be- 
coming to the lissome figure. Her hair 
was turned up in one mass high on her 
head, and a cluster of musk roses at her 
throat somewhat softened the plainness 
of her attire. 

“ Miss Robinson ? ” 

‘At your service, Madam.” 

‘IT asked to see you, not on business, 
but as a friend, to enquire % 

Mrs. Reynolds was awkward for once 
in her life, and felt it; she stopped ab- 
ruptly, then spoke according to her im- 

pulse, which the appearance 
of the girl had stirred to 
kindness. 

“The fact is, I came to see 
if you were hurt by that hor- 
rible fright you had last 
night. Iam Mrs. Reynolds, 
Judge Paxton’s sister, and he 
is more than anxious to know 
if you are well.” 

“T am glad to see you,” 
said Alma simply; “ will you 
not come in here?” 

And as Mrs. Reynolds sig- 
nified assent, she led the way 
through the curtained rear 
door into the dining-room, 
which served as sitting-room 
as well. Drawing a rocker to 
the open window, and lower- 
ing the shade to soften the 
glare, she begged her visitor 
to be seated, then taking her 
own especial chair she asked, 
with rising color: 

“ Tell me how he is.” 

Mrs. Reynolds could see no 
reason why she should make 
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light of her brother’s sufferings. If the 
girl could be won only through her grati- 
tude, “and Robert would win her that 
way,” it was but right that she should 
know just how much he had endured in 
her service. So it was a very pitiful ac- 
count she gave of his pain, his fever and 
his helplessness, and she was quite de- 
lighted when she saw Miss Robinson pale 
a little and her lips tremble as she lis- 
tened. Then she assured her that “my 
brother would be really vexed if he knew 
I had told you all this.” 

“T trust not,” said Alma, smiling 
faintly. 

“ But he would; he was very particu- 
lar that you should be spared any knowl- 
edge that might worry you; he feared 
lest the excitement last night should have 
made you ill, and begged me to express 
the hope that you had rested well and 
had felt no ill effects from the shock 
you experienced.” 

“ No, [ hardly slept at all; I was nerv- 
ous and excited, I suppose, but feel very 
well to-day. I am distressed, though, at 
the bad news from him. I owe him so 
much; it makes me tremble when I think 
of what might have been! Come in here 
and let me show you how it was.” 

She led the way to her bedchamber and 
pointed out the burnt floor, the curtain- 
less window and the casement scorched 
and charred. 

“ See—I sat here, sleeping, he said, and 
he saw the accident from there ”’—point- 
ing to the gate. ‘He must have been 
very prompt, very collected, to have acted 
as he did and saved me without a sear or 
scorch. It was all so quickly done that 
I hardly realized it until it was over, and 
then I saw who had done this for me.” 

Her voice deepened and broke; back 
to her ear came his brief answer, “ Even 
I,” in the low full tones she had never 
forgotten. 

“You did not know he was here, at 
The Springs?” Mrs. Reynolds asked in- 
nocently. 

“T did not dream of such a thing.” 

“Strange; and yet you are old friends, 
are you not?” 

The girl looked her straight in the 
eyes : 

“No, Madam, we are not; we are not 
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even acquaintances, though in the early 
spring I met your brother and knew who 
he was,” and the color rose to her cheeks 
as she recalled that ride and her own un- 
reasoning prejudice. 

It was a little spiteful in Mrs. Reynolds 
that she had put Alma to this ordeal, and 
certainly not what her brother expected ; 
but she could not resist trying whether 
she would claim acquaintanceship or not. 
Now when she received her candid answer 
and saw her rising color, conscience whis- 
pered: “What would Robert say?” so 
she hastened to reply pleasantly : 

“T only judged by his interest in you; 
you must have charmed him on the one 
occasion, for so warmly has he praised 
you that I was glad to take advantage 
of last night’s affair to call and introduce 
myself. May I hope you will return the 
visit? You will find meat the La Clede.” 

It was very nice in Ruby to say that, 
but at the same time she hoped Miss 
Robinson would not accept the invita- 
tion; “it would cause so much talk, and 
one would have to give explanations, you 
know,” she said to herself, thinking of Miss 
Killeen’s eternal sneering. 

Alma thought instantly: “Does she 
imagine I will allow her to patronize 
me?” then replied quietly : 

“Thank you, but it will be impossible, 
I am kept very busy here, you know; be- 
sides I go out very little.” 

“May I eall to see you again then; 
with my brother, say, when he is better?” 

Alma smiled ; “I will be happy to see 
you both; will you tell Judge Paxton so, 
and say how grieved I am to have been 
the cause of suffering to him.” 

“Tndeed I will; I think the message 
will have curative powers,’—and Mrs. 
Reynolds rose to make her adieux. 


CHAPTER XV. 


PERHAPS it was the message, or per- 
haps it was the certainty of seeing Alma 
as soon as he could get out—but some- 
thing helped Judge Paxton wonderfully, 
along the road to recovery. He slept 
well that night and was free of fever 
next day, though suffering much with his 
burns—in too much pain, indeed, to care 
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to go out and distress others with a sight 
of what he felt. But after a few days he 
was comparatively easy, and one lovely 
afternoon he appeared in Mrs. Robinson’s 
store, startling Alma considerably as he 
asked : 

“May I come in?” 

She had her back to the door and was 
in the midst of an abstruse calculstion as 
to the profits of the season. She closed 
her book hastily and stepped forward : 
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Such a lovely pity came into her eyes 
that he might have been tempted to en- 
large yet more upon his own misfortunes, 
but Mrs. Robinson just then entered and 
overwhelmed him with questions, thanks 
and condolences, until, seeing customers 
coming into the store, she said to Alma: 

“Do, dear, take the judge into the 
dining-room,” and went forward on trade 
intent. 

Alma placed a comfortable arm-chair 


PiLione Qe Ligsee 


She bathed and bound his hands, skilfully 


“ May you! who should be so welcome 
as you?” 

“Thank you for saying so; your greet- 
ing pays me for my days of enforced 
seclusion.” 

“And your hands—are they better? 
Do they still pain you very badly?” 

“Yes, they are better—not nearly so 
painful. It is my helplessness which 
worries me most. James has to feed me, 
dress me, in fact be all that my hands 
have been.” 


for her visitor, where he could lay one 
hand on the table, and taking her rocker 
near the window, launched into a safe 
topic. 

“What a handsome, pleasant woman, 
your sister is!” 

“Yes, Ruby is all that and more—a 
dear, good sister; and you charmed her, 
Miss Robinson.” 

Which was strictly true—for the girl 
was so refined, pretty and natural that 
she had won the admiration of Mrs. Rey- 
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nolds, who without the slightest hesi- 
tation had declared to her brother that 
she had found her “altogether lovely ;” 
she knew that “she was never born to that 
position,” and she “did not believe the 
old woman was related to her at all;” 
which startling proposition had amused 
the judge considerabiy, while it gratified 
him as a compliment to his “fayre ladye” 

Never in all of Robert Paxton’s ex- 
perience had an afternoon flown as 
quickly as did this; but when twilight 
fell and all the corners were 
shadows, he rose to take his leave. 

“May I come again?” he asked. 

“ Indeed yes; I hope you will be much 
improved on your next visit.” 

“IT hope not,—it takes time for im- 
provement, and I do not want too long 
to elapse before [am here again. Will 
you not tell me, Come soon again? I 
would like to hear you say that.” 

She looked at his face, full of a great 
expectancy; and her eyes fell on the 
poor hands swathed and bound in many 
a wrapping— . 

“(Come soon again,” she murmured, 
“it will please me.” 

“ Good night,” he said, “ I surely shall,” 
and passed without the door. 

Of course there had been a hundred 
different questions asked about Judge 
Paxton during the time he kept his 
room. To one and all Mrs. Reynolds 
gave the same answer: 

“He has burnt his hands badly; a 
lamp upset, and in putting out the blaz- 
ing oil he was injured.” 

It was the same tale which the judge 
had told James the morning after the 
accident, when the man had been horri- 
fied upon coming early into his master’s 
room to find him lying on the bed, still 
dressed and in great pain. 

He had not been able to disrobe, with 
his hands in that condition, and it had 
been too late, on his return to the 
hotel, to find and rouse his servant. So 
it was not until the morning that James 
had assisted him into bed and had then 
taken his message to Mrs. Reynolds. 
It was true he could see no signs of 
the fire, and he could not quite under- 
stand how his master’s hands got dressed 
and bound, but he had a good situation 
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and he knew his place and the value 
of silence, so he asked no questions, nor 
talked “ below stairs.” 

When the judge once more anpeared 
in the hotel he was overwhelmed with 
condolences, and a dozen persons wanted 
an account of the affair. It is to be 
hoped that the recording angel failed 
in his duties that day, or else the law- 
yer’s credit for truthfulness — suffered 
greatly. Miss Killeen in her stately 
manner, was solicitous in the extreme 
as to his comfort and entertainment, 
and had the effect of making her vic- 
tim cordially detest her before she was 
through. He was nervous, doubtless, 
but her questions and condolences drove 
him almost wild, and it took all of his 
self-control and good breeding to pre- 
vent him from entreating her to go 
away and leave him in peace. He took 
his meals in his own room—for James 
had to feed him as yet, and after re- 
turning from Alma’s that evening and 
taking his supper he staid in his cham- 
ber, filled with a happy consciousness 
of coming good. Oh! the sweet hours 
he should pass in her presence, watch- 
ing the pretty hands as_ they busied 
with some dainty sewing—seeing her 
color come and go, her face light up 
with ever varying expressions as she 
talked. What a clear brain she had; 
how readily she understood every ques- 
tion, how quick she was to see a point, 
and could turn it against one too, in 
such a pretty warfare of words as he 
loved, and few women were competent 
to wage. Like a little child he slept 
that night, and dreamt that Alma 
kissed him. 

Miss Robinson sat on the steps to her 
gallery that evening and lost herself in 
all sorts of dreams and fancies. It was 
too warm to read by the swinging lamp 
in the dining room, and she never again 
meant to set a small one on a table by a 
window ; no indeed,—it was too danger- 
ous. Just see what dreadful mischief 
that one had caused, and her heart 
swelled with pity as she thought of the 
helpless hands. 

“Tf I could only wait on him,” she 
thought, “he cannot even raise a glass of 
water to his own lips. It is so very hard 
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“I sat tnere sleeping, he said 


on him—and all my fault, too—stupidly 
going to sleep in the window !” 

Then she recalled every incident of the 
happy afternoon just passed, and won- 
dered what he would consider “soon ”— 
to-morrow, may be; or the next day—or 
perhaps next week; and she sighed a 
little, for next week seemed such a long 
way off. And why did he want her to say 
that—could he not have come without, 
once he had come? Did he care for her 
at all, she wondered, that his voice soft- 
ened so in speaking to her. Why should 
he care—and yet he had come to the gate 
that night to see her, he said, because all 
other ways had been denied him. Ah, 
yes! she felt that he did care—why or 
how she could not tell, but she believed it 
—and the belief made her glad and 
thrilled her heart strangely. Mr. Rich- 
ards had praised him so, thought so much 
of him—and he was so high at the bar, 
rich and successful—to care for a poor, 
little, unknown milliner girl! She was 
glad now that she had taken that name 
and kept that shop—* Judy Robinson,—— 
Milliner,’— it proved he liked her for 
herself alone; but it was preposterous— 
how could he so condescend? And as she 
thought of what her seeming position was 
and what his station, a doubt crept into 
her mind—a doubt that soon killed the 
beautiful belief that had thrilled her. 
A great wave of bitterness came over her. 

“T am a pretty woman,” thought she, 


“and, he thinks, his inferior in position, 
He would not be the first fine gentleman 
who has sought to amuse himself in such 
a way;” and as the idea took possession 
of her mind the revulsion of feeling was 
terrible. The more she considered it, the 
more likely it appeared; it seemed so 
improbable that he should ignore the gulf 
that stretched between his class and the 
one to which “ Judy Robinson ” belonged. 
Poor child! so firmly did this idea take 
possession of her, that she absolutely for- 
got to take into consideration Mrs. Rey- 
nolds’ visit—not seeming to remember 
that men do not send their sisters to call 
on women with whom they purpose “to 
love and to ride away.” 

So while Robert Paxton slept calrily, 
blessed in dreams by the pressure of her 
pure lips, Alma sobbed herself to sleep, 
self-tortured with the idea that his every 
attention was an insult. 

“Soon ” certainly meant to Judge Pax- 
ton the earliest possible time that he could 
repeat his visit with decorum. He would 
have gone the next day, but his sister as- 
sured him that it would hardly do to be 
so precipitate, and then taking pity on 
his evident wretchedness sent him late in 
the afternoon down to the store to get her 
an invisible net and some hair pins 
warning him not to stay five minutes as 
she was waiting for them to fix her hair. 

“To think,” she laughed, “that Robert 
would go willingly on such an errand— 
he who won’t even shop with me. Well, 
there is no accounting for a man in 
love,” and she sat down to await her 
brother’s return, brushing out her hair 
meanwhile, and musing over “how very 
impatient and bothersome Guy is get- 
ting—worse and worse every day—and I 
shall so hate to give up my independ- 
ence!” 

“Mrs. Robinson, will you please give 
me a package of hair pins and a dark 
brown, invisible net, for my sister?” 

“Certainly, sir; and how are your 
poor hands to-day?” 

“They are getting on very well indeed, 
thank you, only I am impatient of being 
so helpless; for instance, you will have 
to be kind enough to put that little pack- 
age in this pocket, please ; and if you do 
not mind, you will find a lot of small 
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change in my vest pocket—just take 
what is due.” 

«Thank you, sir,” said Mrs. Robinson, 
taking out a quarter. “It is awkward 
fur you and might be for some others, 
but law me! I am only a plain old 
woman, so it does not matter.” 

“Indeed, I am much obliged to you 
for taking the trouble to help yourself. 
Is Miss Robinson well to-day?” glancing 
at the curtained doorway. 

“Not very, I think, sir; she looked 
pale and heavy-eyed this morning, and 
seemed tired like.” 

“Ah! I am truly sorry; say so for me, 
please, and if she wiil be at home to-mor- 
row evening, I will call after tea.” 

“Sure she is always at home, Sir, and 
no doubt would be glad at your coming,” 
and Mrs. Robinson watched him walk up 
the street, and hoped devoutly in her 
own mind that “he meant to court Miss 
Alma.” 

Alma received the message duly and 
had to listen to many encomiums on its 
sender, which, somehow, were not dis- 
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pleasing to her, in spite of the bad opin- 
ion she had formed of his attentions to 
herself. But when evening came and 
supper over, Mrs. Robinson tidied up the 
room and was going to take her sewing 
and herself into her own chamber, Alma 
stopped her. 

“No, Auntie; stay here, please.” 

“ But, dearie, he does not come to see 
the likes of me.” 

“Yes he does, though; he thinks I am 
your niece, remember, and his visits must 
be to both of us, or not at all.” 

So when the judge came, the little 
maid who helped them, ushered him into 
the dining room, where he found Alma 
and her aunt busily sewing on some light 
work. This was not what he had hoped 
for, but he was too glad to be once more 
within the charmed circle of the girl’s at- 
tractions, to be much disappointed. The 
evening passed pleasantly enough; he 
was entertaining in the extreme, his man- 
ner was perfect, and he was careful to 
address himself often enough to Mrs. 
Robinson to prevent her from feeling de 
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''Gord evening.”’ 
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trop. When he took his leave at a rea- 
sonable hour, Alma was obliged to confess 
to herself that she could not tind the least 
fault with his deportment. As he reached 
the gate he turned back. 

“Qne moment, Miss Robinson; my 
sister asks if she sends to you to-morrow, 
will you give her a cluster of your deli- 
cious musk roses?” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” she an- 
swered, cordially, “she can have them 
whenever she likes.” 

“Thanks ; good-night.” 

“ Good-night,” and she stood and list- 
ened awhile until his footsteps died away 
in the distance. 

Mrs. Reynolds would have been sur- 
prised if she had heard her brother the 


'*We could be friends."’ 


next day deliver a prettily worded mes. 
sage in her name, when he called for the 
roses—which she had never asked for, 
but which served him so well as an ex. 
cuse. Alma knew well he would come 
for them himself, with James, as usual, 
behind him; for since his hands had been 
useless he was seldom if ever unattended, 
She cut the flowers and gave them to the 
man. 

“Take them to Mrs. Reynolds, James, 
and come back for me in an hour, if you 
will permit me to inflict myself upon you 
for so long, Miss Robinson.” 

“Tt will not be an infliction,” said Alma, 
as the man took the flowers and left. 

The hour passed but too quickly, sit- 
ting on the little gallery in the shadow 

of the rose vines. Alma reached 
up and pulled a spray of the sweet- 
smelling flowers. 

“Will you not give me one?” he 
asked, as she fastened them in her 
brooch. 

“You cannot take it, even if I 
were willing to give,” she said pity- 
ingly. 

“Alas! no; but you could fasten 
it in my buttonhole for me, you 
know.” 

Any allusion to his dependence 
on others always softened her; she 
picked a bud and geranium leaf 
and pinned it on his coat. 

“Thank you,” he said, I shall 
keep them always ;” and then James 
coming to the gate, he said “ good- 
bye.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“My dear brother, will you not 
tell me how prospers your wooing? 
Somewhat slowly, I think, and you 
look much too sad for a happy- 
hearted swain.” 

“The fact is, Ruby, I cannot tell 
you how it progresses. At one 
time she is kindness itself; at an- 
other she is simply polite, and dis- 
tantly polite at that. When I call 
at night her aunt is always present ; 
if I go in the afternoon, I have 
but an hour at most, and even then 
she seems cold and shy.” 
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“Why do you not woo more boldly, 
fair sir? There is no ice that will not 
melt in flame.” 

“To tell the truth, it is a simple im- 
possibility, until I recover the use of my 
hands; I feel like a mummy when I see 
them lying, all swathed and bandaged, 
helpless hefore me. Do you suppose that 
a man without arms could possibly make 
love to a woman? I don’t believe it 
possible. When is the doctor coming?” 

“This evening; I think he is going to 
take off the cloths, and put a silk strip 
around the worst places; and then you 
can have the use of them again and begin 
pleading in earnest.” 

The doctor came, and was pleased to 
see how well the places had healed. No 
tendons were drawn, the use of the fingers 
was perfect, but there would be many a 
scar and seam to disfigure their beauty. 
Mrs. Reynolds gave a little sorrowful ery 
as she saw them. 

“Oh! they will not always be as bad 
as that—indeed they will lose a good deal 
of that redness very quickly. Now this 
lotion is to cure that,’—setting down a 
bottle; “bathe your hands in it three or 
four times a day, and in a few days—say 
three—you will be astonished at the im- 
provement,” and the doctor took his de- 
parture. 

“Say, Ruby, fix some of that lotion 
now, and I'll begin its use right away. 
What is more, I am not going out for 
those three days; I do not want to see 
her again until I can clasp her hand. 
Just think of it, I have never even shaken 
hands with her yet!” 

“That is rather hard, for if I like a 
person, I do love to give and receive a 
real hearty hand clasp.” 

“And if you more than like, if you love 
them?” 

“Oh! then they must have hands and 
arms, too,” and laughing, she ran down 
stairs to the parlor. 

The three days had passed—it must be 
confessed, as slowly to Alma as to Judge 
Paxton. He had been there so constant- 
ly of late, if only to pass by and give her 
a cordial “ good-evening,” that she missed 
him terribly and seemed to find some- 
thing wrong with the day. 

“T suppose he has tired,” she thought, 
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“or perhaps gone home,” and she sighed 
wearily, to think how very, very lone- 
ly the place would be, deprived of his 
presence. 

That night, Mrs. Robinson, not being 
well, had retired immediately after their 
very early supper. It was a close, warm 
evening and Alma had put her chair out 
on the gallery and sat rocking and sing- 
ing softly to herself. The moon was near 
setting and hung low in the heavens; the 
place was in shadow, for the hanging 
lamp, turned down, only served to light 
the interior, and threw but fitful gleams 
where she sat. A click of the garden 
latch and a well known step upon the 
gravel walk set her heart’ to beating fast. 
Then he was still here, and had come to 
her again ! 

“Good evening, mademoiselle ; you are 
well, I hope?” 

His voice was so gay, so bright, that 
she answered him: 

“Yes, I am very well; and you are 
happy, I know; I hear it in your tone.” 

“Happy? Indeed, yes; am I not 
here, with you, and will you not shake 
hands?” 

With a little glad cry she placed her 
hands in his extended to clasp them. 

“ At last,” he said, holding them close- 
ly; “it is the first time your hand has 
ever laid in mine.” 

She did not withdraw them; for a mo- 
ment she let them rest in his while both 
were silent—then drawing them gently 
away, she said : 

“Tam more glad than I can tell you 
to see you thus. Those poor swathed 
hands were a constant reproach to me; 
and are they quite well?” : 

“This one, yes; but this,” holding up 
the right, “not entirely.” Around it 
was bound a broad black band, which 
quite hid the worst scars. The left was 
seamed badly, but the redness had been 
almost all taken away by the lotion. 

“Poor hands!” she said, softly, “to be 
so hurt in my service! ” ‘ 

“What dearer use could they have 
had? They but followed the lead of my 
heart when they gave themselves to you. 
Listen,” he said, as she moved back from 
him, “from the day on which I rode over 
with you from Dent, I have loved you. 
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I did not know it then myself; I thought 
I was interested merely, or piqued, per- 
haps. That very night I sought out 
your house, and from that moment you 
have never been absent from my 
thoughts. When you refused to know 
me I went back to the city so wretched 
and upset that even my profession failed 
to interest me. When my sister pro- 
posed coming here, I felt new life enter 
my veins; we came, and from that mo- 
ment I knew you were the one woman in 
the world for me.” 

“Hush!” she said, “you have forgot- 
ten that you know nothing about me— 
me, a milliner girl! 
the difference in our stations? Do you 
reflect that you are ignorant of my life, 
my people, my antecedents? If you 
meant this thing, it would be madness.” 

“Then I am mad; for I mean all I 
say. No man could see you, be with 
you, without believing in your pure 
womanhood—so why should I care to 
know your past? As to your station, 
such things are matters of chance; you 
yourself would grace any position to 
which you might be called. And above 
all, I love you—not as boys love—but 
with all the deep enduring feeling of per- 
fect manhood. My dearest, will you not 
speak to me?” 

She could not. She knew now what 
Owen Meredith meant when he wrote: 


“That makes me feel the tides of sense 
O’er life’s low levels rush with might 
And bear my being down the immense 
Shore of some mystic infinite.” 


The tide of emotion swept over her and 
held her silent. Once more the rich, full 
voice went on, but more pleadingly : 

“My darling, give me one little word 
of hope! I have brought you my whole 
heart; you are the only woman I ever 
asked to be my wife. I love you so well 
that I could not leave you, and live, I 
think; I know that I could not resign 
you and succeed in life. I am many 
years your senior, I know; but it is not 
too great a disparity. Oh! child, child” 
—kneeling by her side and laying his 
hands on hers lying lightly on her lap, 
“tell me that you love me!” 

For a second Alma sat motionless, 
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voiceless, then raising the scarred hands 
to her face, she pressed them softly to 
her lips. There was no need of words; 
kneeling, he drew her to him and found 
his answer in her kiss. 

“Ruby, won’t you congratulate me?” 
asked the judge next morning, as he car- 
ried his sister from the breakfast table 
for a promenade on the piazza. 

“Did she say yes,” asked Mrs. Rey- 
nolds, dubiously. 

“At last, she did. Oh! she was very 
prudent, reminded me of her position and 
all that, my want of knowledge of her 
past and so forth; thought it ‘madness’ 
in my wanting to marry a ‘ milliner girl,’ 
bless her sweet soul. I tell you what it 
is, Ruby,” rather fiercely, “I am no boy 
to go around consulting people as to 
what is best for my happiness; I am a 
man, and know what I wish most in the 
world. I have gained it now and shall 
hold it, though society at large rise up to 
say me nay.” 

And Mrs. Reynolds, seeing he was ter- 
ribly in earnest, said lovingly : 

“Indeed, my dear brother, I wish you 
joy with all my heart. Miss Robinson is 
charming, as I think society will declare, 
especially after she is your wife.” 

But at the same time she congratulated 
herself inwardly that she “ knew all about 
Guy.” 

The next day Mrs. Reynolds called on 
her future sister-in-law and was all that 
she should be—yet it-must be confessed 
she felt relieved when that young lady 
announced her determination to keep her 
engagement quite secret for the time be- 
ing; she could not possibly set a time 
for its consummation, she said, and did 
not care to have it discussed so long be- 
fore hand. 

“ Of course I quite understand that the 
fashionable world will find it a nine days’ 
wonder,” she said, smiling, “and I object 
seriously to that kind of thing.” 

“She is a very sensible girl,” comment- 
ed, inwardly, Mrs. Reynolds. “Once let 
this crowd get away from here and it 
won’t make half the sensation; she has 
much more thought and prudence than 
Robert ”—which went without saying— 
for in a man, the pride or possession is an 
overmastering emotion ; so Judge Paxton 
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could not see any sense or reason in his 
not being allowed to make his engage- 
ment public, and take his fianceé out be- 
fore the world whenever he chose. 

“Robert, what are you going to call 
her? Surely you never in the world 
could use Judy in the sweet familiar con- 
verse of lovers.” 

“Tt is not nearly as euphonious as Guy, 
is it sister mine? It is not, in fact; but 
it is easily altered to Jewel—see? So after 
all you have no advantage of me. By the 
by—may I ask when you intend to put 
that poor fellow out of his misery?” 

Mrs. Reynolds shrugged her shoulders. 

“He is so delightful as a lover—an 
unaccepted one, mind—always anxious, 
always eager, always uncertain, yet full 
of hope. What a charming combination ! 
but should I say yes, it would be ‘ presto! 
change!’ I would have to be married— 
no more courting, and I should only gain 
a lord and master!” 

“ But you love him?” 

“Oh! yes; would I have him continu- 
ally around me unless?” Her tone was 
careless, but her face was softened by the 
tender light in her eyes—a light that 
glowed there for Guy Hastings alone. 

“That young man needs more energy,” 
thought the judge, forgetting entirely that 
the person thus denominated was three 
years his senior, but was in too’ utter 
subjection to the handsome Ruby to dare 
insist on being given a positive reply to 
his oft repeated proposals. 

The three weeks Mrs. Reynolds had 
intended staying at The Springs had 
lengthened into a month and more. She 
and her party were making ready to re- 
turn to the city. Judge Paxton had not 
the slightest idea of accompanying them, 
but as Alma wished their engagement to 
be private for the present, he made no 
mention of his intention to remain where 
he was. He had been very careful in- 
deed about his visits; not one of the gay 
party had an idea that he ever went to 
Mrs. Robinson’s little domicile as a fa- 
miliar acquaintance; the few times on 
which he had been seen there in the 
afternoons had always been easily ac- 
counted for by some little purchase rather 
ostentatiously presented to his sister, until 
even Guy had been led to say: 
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“T never saw such a fellow as you are, 
Paxton, for buying; what do you sup- 
pose your sister is going to do with that 
little finicky basket?” 

“ Keep keys in it, to be sure, when she 
bids good-bye to hotels and moves into 
her own establishment,” which reply had 
the effect of silencing Mr. Hastings. 

“We all leave here to-morrow, Judge 
Paxton,” said Miss Killeen, in her sweet- 
est tone; “do you return with us?” 

“Could you accuse me of deserting my 
colors?” he asked, laughing; which am- 
biguous reply seemed to satisfy the lady, 
and she really exerted herself to be very 
entertaining for the hour which remained 
before supper would be ready. 

After that meal Judge Paxton always 
disappeared. He was writing and read- 
ing up for the next term of court, his 
sister would declare, “and I would not 
dare interrupt him, you know; he is so 
very particular about not being dis- 
turbed.” 

So no one had an idea that his “only 
books were woman’s looks,” and that 
he was doing some very close studying in- 
deed of these as applied to his own par- 
ticular case. 

“Come, Mr. Hast-ings—c-om-e, Fl-ora ; 
where on earth is Robert? James ”— 
seeing the man approaching,—“ where is 
Judge Paxton? ‘Tell him all the car- 
riages have gone on but ours, and we are 
waiting for him.” 

“The judge is not going, Madam. He 
sent me to say that he was too indisposed 
to leave to-day, but not to delay on his 
account; he would follow as soon as 
well.” 

Mrs. Reynolds glanced sharply up in 
the man’s face; it was quite stolid—evi- 
dently he was an invaluable servant. 

“Tell your master I will come up and 
say good-bye.” 

The man bowed and retired. 

“Do you not think, Ruby, you had 
best wait for your brother,” Miss Killeen 
inquired solicitously ; “ he may need your 
services. We won’t mind being delayed 
a day or 80, shall we, Guy?” 

“T can tell better when I come down 
stairs,” and she ran up to see what was 
the matter. 

“ Are you sick, Robert, or shamming?” 
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“ Shamming—most astute of women.” 

“I thought so, but James looked so 
very much like he was telling the truth, 
that for the moment I almost believed it.” 

“Well, so did he, I expect; I gave 
him the message and he left.” 

“ How long are you going to stay?” 

“T can’t tell exactly ; it depends.” 

“On what?” 

“ A woman’s will, I guess.” 

“Oh! Going to get her to name the 
day?” 

“T shall try s 

“Who is that?” calls Ruby, in an- 
swer to a sharp rap on the door. 

“I, Mrs. Reynolds. We will miss the 
train at Dent, if you delay much longer.” 

“I’m coming. Good-bye, Robert; do 
not stay up here too long. I am not ac- 
customed to be in town without you and 
shall miss you dreadfully ;” and kissing 
him good-bye, she was soon down stairs. 

“Will you have to stay?” asked Miss 
Killeen, in a tone which showed plainly 
which way her inclination tended. 

“No, indeed; it is only a slight indis- 
position ; James can do all that is neces- 
sary for him ;” and stepping lightly into 
the hack, they were soon out of sight of 
The Springs. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


TIME passed happily indeed for Judge 
Paxton and Alma; but occasionally he 
would see her in the store waiting on 
some customer; then he would grow 
angry that she should be so circumstanced, 
and would entreat and plead with her to 
name a date for their marriage, that she 
might be spared any further humiliation. 

“Do not cali it so,’ she would say. 
“T am very proud of being able to sup- 
port myself, and I am very thankful that 
I came to The Springs. I shall always 
recall the days when I was a milliner 
girl with particular pleasure.” 

He was about to ask her something of 
her life before that time, but checked 
himself—remembering that she had never 

.volunteered any information on that 
point. He had, from the first, deter- 
mined never to question her; he was too 
loyal in his great love to suspect or be- 
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lieve aught evil of her, and was content 
to await her pleasure to know something 
of her past. 

So sped the days; but the judge 
seemed no nearer to claiming her for his 
own than he was the first night of his 
engagement. Her answer was always 
the same: 

“T cannot tell yet; I have to wait 
and see.” 

No more would she say; no _ better 
reason give, and Robert Paxtou must fain 
be content; enjoying the blessing of see- 
ing her nightly, talking to her long 
hours on the dusky piazza, where the 
rose vines intercepted the moonlight, 
and their pale clustered blossoms per- 
fumed the air. 

One evening, on returning to his hotel, 
he was greeted by his landlord: 

“A telegram here for you, Sir.” 

“Let me have it then; thanks. Just 
what I thought it would be,” he mut- 
tered, as he read the message. It was 
but a line from the clerk of the court. 

“Ridley vs. Townshend reversed and 
remanded.” 

“ Well, I hope Townshend will let the 
thing go now. I shall certainly advise 
him against any further litigation. There 
is not much fear of his being left pen- 
niless, he is not that sort of a man— 
and Miss Ridley will really have so 
much that she need not insist on too 
close an account of the moneys which 
have accrued in all these years.” 

Calling the next evening a little earlier 
than usual, he found Alma reading a 
letter which she folded rather hastily and 
placed in her pocket. Having dropped 
the envelope, he picked it up and re- 
stored it to her, glancing at the super- 
scription as he did so. 

“T surely know that writing,” he ex- . 
claimed ; “it is Lawrence Richard’s, is 
it not?” . 

Up surged the blood over her face 
and forehead, but answering quietly 
“yes” she took the envelope from him 
and walked out on the gallery. 

The judge threw himself down on a 
low settee. while Alma sat beside him 
in her favorite rocker. 

“Speaking of Richards: last night I 
received a telegram which told me I 
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had lost an important case in which he 
was my opponent.” 

Alma was glad that it was too dark 
for him to see her face. 

“Yes,” she said, “ how was that?” 

“The Supreme Court decided against 
us; it was quite right that they should, 
too. We won it in the lower court 
through the sheer stupidity of the judge, 
but I was certain that we would lose it 
on the appeal.” 

“Was it so unjust a case, then?” 

“Well, yes—to speak candidly —I 
think it was. Of course, I do not like 
to lose my cases—that is a point of pro- 
fessional pride; but about this one I am 
not half sorry. The plaintiff was a girl, 
you see, just about your age, I would 
imagine, and my client had been for 
years holding on a deed that was not 
valid, property left to her—but I am 
boring you with these details.” 

“Oh! no; go on—I like anything re- 
lating to your profession. My grand- 
father zs 

Alma stopped, half frightened; she 
had almost betrayed herself. 

“Yes; your grandfather? Well? 

“Nothing much; I want to hear of 
your case ; tell me, please.” 

“Curious to say, there was a grand- 
father in my case, and it was the grand- 
daughter who was fighting for the money. 
She has won it now, and I warrant she 
will have ‘the sense to enjoy’ it too. 
Quite a remarkable girl she must be, I 
should say.” 

“If it was a case so unjust that you 
cannot regret losing it, why did you take 
it? Is that sort of thing considered hon- 
orable in law?” 

There was a perceptible sneer in 
Alma’s voice, and she drew herself a 
little away from him. 

Judge Paxton was quick to detect the 
contempt in her tone. 

“ Jewel,” he said, taking her hands 
“do not speak like that. A lawyer has 
no right to judge of a case unheard, and 
there are two sides to every question. 
We cannot be, have no right to be, advo- 
cate, judge and jury. We must each do 
our best in our own sphere and let the 
law decide. But of this case I will 
frankly say that if I had looked into it 
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before accepting its charge, I should 
have unhesitatingly declined it. It was 
offered to me as a large land case: I did 
not dream of the rascality which has 
since been shown. I accepted it, and 
once it was in my hands I had no option 
but to do my best for my client.” 

“ But that poor girl,” said Alma, with 
a world of pity in her voice. 

“ What a sympathetic heart you have, 
my darling! ‘That poor girl’ had the 
law to protect her, happily, and some 
very wise men to judge of the justice of 
her case; hence, she is something like a 
millionaire now. I shall have to hate 
her very cordially if championing her 
cause makes you the least bit cold to 
me.” 

“But, Robert, when you found that 
the case was an unjust one, could you not 
have thrown it up instead of persecuting 
her so?” 

“T persecute her? what an hallucina- 
tion! You never knew anybody so en- 
tirely able to take care of herself in all 
your life; besides, I did absolutely noth- 
ing more than my duty required. No, I 
could not have thrown up the case ; both 
my professional oath and my professional 
pride prevented that, as well as the fact 
that if I had done so, my action would 
have prejudiced it with other lawyers.” 

Alma was still silent. 

“What is it, Jewel? What makes 
you so quiet; are you vexed with me?” 
bending forward and trying to look into 
her face. 

She laid her cheek against his. 

“T was thinking it all over. No, I 
am not vexed now, but I have been.” 

That was all he could coax her to tell 
him, and very soon he had forgotten the 
whole thing, for she threw off her quiet 
mood and laughed, and talked, teased 
and petted him, until he went home more 
in love with her than ever. 

The next day James brought Alma a 
note. The girl’s face clouded as she 
read. Judge Paxton wrote that a de- 
spatch requiring his immediate presence 
had been recieved just in time for him to 
catch, by hard riding, the train at Dent; 
hence, he could not stop to say good-bye. 
His presence was required on urgent busi- 
ness in the city, but he would surely re- 
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turn in two days’ time. In the meanwhile 
would not his “gem above price write 
one little line of love and _ blessing to 
make the time seem shorter.” 

Alma read the note twice over and 
sighed as she thought how lonely the 
evenings would be. Then she went into 
her room and wrote her very first letter 
to her lover. Very sweet it was, but 
rather shy until she neared the end, then 
all the love of her woman’s heart spoke 
out freely and fearlessly. 

“It is very nearly time for me to tell 
him who I am,” thought she, almost re- 
gretfully. “I have been very happy as 
Judy Robinson; but here is Mr. Rich- 
ards clamoring for me to come back to 
the city and take my rightful place in 
society. I wonder,” with a sigh, “if 
Robert will love the heiress as well as he 
has the milliner girl ?” 

Judge Paxton attended to his business ; 
gave Mr. Townshend the best of advice, 
and at last convinced him of the advisa- 
bility of quietly turning his property 
over to Miss Ridley, who, strange to say, 
softened by some inexplicable agency— 
as the judge remarked—was really very 
lenient in her instructions to Mr. Rich- 
ards concerning the accumulations due 
her from the estate; so that Mr. Towns- 
hend escaped the utter ruin which he had 
every right to expect. 

The judge hurried his movements in 
every way; not for a great deal would 
he be away longer than the two days. 
On the morning of the second day Alma’s 
letter came to him. It was the first time 
he had ever seen her writing and he 
turned the dainty envelope over in his 
hand, first critically and then admiringly. 

“ How familiar it looks, though,” he 
thought, “yet I am sure I never have 
seen a written word of hers before.” 

He broke the seal and began to read; 
but the similarity of the chirography 
with some other that he had seen puzzled 
him so that he could not enjoy the letter 
until he had read it over and over again. 
He smiled tenderly over the ending: 
“Come soon, come quickly to thy 
Jewel es 

“To-morrow, dear,” he murmured, and 
then aloud: “Where have I seen that 
writing?” 





His eye passed up the page to the 
heading, “ The Springs.” 

“ By jove! I have it,” he exclaimed, 
“it’s the fac-simile of Miss Ridley’s.” 

He went to his desk and took out the 
two notes he had had from Alma, opened 
them and laid them side by side with the 
one just received. Letter for letter, curve 
for curve, peculiarity for peculiarity, they 
were the same. The flourish of her final 
t’s; the odd Greek d’s she used ; the very 
shading to the capitals in the address, 
they were identical. Judge Paxton 
looked at the three notes in sheer amaze- 
ment. 

“They are counterparts of each other— 
the same person must have written them! 
Miss Ridley was at The Springs, and so 
was Jewel; could she have written them 
for Miss Ridley? It seems impossible, 
and yet her interest in the case about 
which I was telling her. I mentioned no 
names, but she seemed so eager to under- 
stand just my part in it. Why, the very 
paper and envelopes are alike, even the 
water-lines ”—holding the sheet up to the 
light. p 
He sat down and tried to recall every 
conversation, every little thing that had 
occurred ; there was no help there. Then, 
thinking of Alma, he could see her so 
plainly ——the aristocratic bearing, the 
proud poise of the head, the utter incon- 
gruity of herself with her calling: 

“Great Heavens! suppose she is Miss 
Ridley!” 

Like a flash his sister’s words came 
back to him and the utter disbelief that 
the girl was as she seemed. 

“T hope not,” he said, most sincerely. 
No thought of her wealth or station en- 
tered his mind, only of how the people 
would talk and of what unkind things 
they would say. A woman, when her 
cause is just, fears not the tongues of the 
world — unfortunately for herself, per- 
haps, — but a man ever shrinks from 
gossip; he can bear hard blows far better 
than malicious words. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


JupDGE Paxton rushed his affairs con- 
siderably that evening, and early the 
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next morning was on his way to Dent. 
All during the ride he pondered over this 
thing that so puzzled him, but at last 
came to the sensible conclusion that there 
was no good in fretting about it; what- 
ever was, was—and so he might as well 
employ his mind with bright anticipations 
of his meeting with “ Jewel.” 

The early evening found him at his 
destination. Making a hasty toilet and 
taking a light supper, he was soon at the 
little store. Alma awaited him on the 
gallery, looking very lovely in her cling- 


ing white dress, fastened with a crimson- 


rose at the throat. He bent his tall head 
and kissed the hands she laid in his, then 
drew her close to him. 

“Are you glad to have me back, my 
darling?” 

“Ah! more than happy, Robert. 
days have been so very long.” 

“And the evenings, sweetheart ?” 

“Simply interminable; but this one 
now will fly ; it will not seem an hour’s 
length.” 

So they talked, as lovers will, until at 
length he drew her into the light “to see 
how fair my love looks to-night.” Stand- 
ing speaking to her the letters returned 
to his mind. Taking the one received 
the day before from his pocket, he asked: 

“ Did you write that?” 

“Of course; what an odd question.” 

“Now look again; did you write that?” 

She had almost forgotten the two notes 
she had written him as Alma Ridley. 

“It is my writing, certainly,” she said ; 
“where did you get it?” 

“And that?” he continued, showing 
the other envelope. 

She remembered then, and said never 
a word. She was quite ashamed now of 
those two notes. Her color rose, flushing 
face and brow, as she stood silent before 
him. 

“Tell me, my pet, did you write them ? 
The writing is yours, surely, and yet—I 
do not quite understand.” 

“T ‘wrote them all,” she said. 

“And you are s 

“Alma Ridley,” —and the girl drew her- 
self up proudly, with the same haughty 
grace which he had first noticed and ad- 
mired as they drove over from Dent. 

“What a terrible complication !” 


The 


said 
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Judge Paxton, as he sat down, feeling 
utterly helpless. 

“Terrible! why, to you? If I can 
forget your persecution of me—if I am 
so weak, or else my love so strong, that I 
forgive it all and am willing, nay, glad 
to marry the man who has done his best 
to keep me out of my own, surely you 
have no right to find it ‘terrible!’” 

“ Jewel,” using the old familiar name, 
“how bitterly you speak! Ah! now I 
understand why you would not take my 
card nor give yours; why you treated me 
sO contemptuously and declined the 
‘honor’ of my acquaintance. Child, did 
you hate me because I was doing my 
duty ? ? Did you blame me with the i in- 


justice which Townshend had practiced 


for years? Did you lay his unprincipled 
actions on my shoulders?” 

And he looked at her with such grave 
reproach that she drooped her head and 
answered, almost with a sob: 

“T do not know, Robert; [ do not 
seem to feel that way now, but then— 
when Mr. Richards explained it all, the ° 
duty of a lawyer to his client—I could 
not see it as he did. I hated you, yes 
and even in my thoughts called you al- 
ways my ‘enemy ’—and here the lovely 
eyes filled with tears.” 

But Judge Paxton caught her in his 
arms. 

“T am glad, my darling, glad—for 
what did the legend of the stream say? 
If you had not hated me so, perhaps you 
would never have loved nie at all. Oh! 
that blessed water! ”—kissing the crown 
of chestnut hair—for her face was hidden 
on his breast. 

Alma looked up, smiling through her 
tears. 

“Could we be warmer ‘friends?’ ” 

“Yes, dear, I think so; ‘before the 
year is out’ we will be man and wife—the 
‘warmest friends’ of all.” 

He led her back to the piazza, and 
there she told him of her change of name 
to please Mr. Riehards. 

“ Judy was mamma’s housekeeper, you 
know, when my father was alive, and we 
could afford such luxuries.” 

“Then Ruby was right; she said she 
did not believe you were her niece at all, 
or related to her in any way.” 
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“ Your sister’s penetration was marvel- 
lous,” laughed Alma, “ but, Robert,” with 
true feminine persistency—“ you have not 
yet told me what you meant by a ‘ter- 
rible complication.’ ” 

Judge Paxton’s face clouded. 

“TI wish you were only my dear little 
Jewel, and Miss Ridley, with her very 
many thousands was some one else en- 
tirely. ‘Alma’ is a very pretty name, 
but I do not believe I will ever want to 
call you by it, though you are really the 
soul of my existence, my darling,” draw- 
ing her close to him once more. 

“Yes, Robert—but the ‘complica- 
tion?’” 

“Well, don’t you see, my pet, how 
people are going to talk about me, and I 
do so hate being gossiped about.” 

“Talk! why?” 

“Why! on account of your being who 
you are. In the first place, as Towns- 
hend is utterly devoid of principle, he 
will ascribe the same attributes to me as 
he himself possesses, and believe and say 
that my advice to him to stop litigation 
and turn the property over to you, was 
given because I knew who you were and 
intended marrying you, so did not wish 
to risk another trial. There are plenty 
of men who will believe his tale, too, and 
not hesitate to repeat it. The kind- 
hearted world generally, will insist that I 
knew Miss Ridley would win her suit ; 
knew that she was in hiding, as it were; 
knew well that you were not Miss Robin- 
son, but courted you as such, so as to touch 
you with my disinterestedness and win, in 
the obscure milliner, the wealthy heiress. 
Do you think that sort of thing pleasant 
for a man to hear? Why, even you might 
believe it after awhile, when they manage 
to tell it to you often enough.” 

Alma drew herself up haughtily. 

“Do I look like a person to whom one 
would venture with gossip about my hus- 
band? And am [I not well aware you 
could not know unless Mr. Richards 
turned traitor-—a thing too unlikely to 
mention. We are satisfied, and that is 
all you and I need care for,”—and she 
passed the tips of her fingers lovingly 
across his forehead, smoothing out the 
little frown which had gathered between 
his brows. 
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Judge Paxton evidently pleaded his 
case that night, for a speedy marriage, 
with his usual brilliant success, as the 
next morning’s mail carried off a letter 
from him to Mr. Richards, Alma’s self. 
appointed guardian, asking his consent 
to their nuptials. The old lawyer was 
overjoyed at this most unexpected turn 
of events, and yet highly amused. 

“Dan Cupid cuts queer capers,” he 
wrote ; “of all persons in the world for the 
little god to mate, you two are the most 
strange; but I am honestly delighted at it, 
Paxton. Alma is a magnificent woman, 
and I think you fully worthy of her.” 

Mr. Richards made every arrangement 
for Miss Ridley’s return to the city and 
residence there in a style befitting her 
wealth and birth. Of course the roman- 
tic details of her mother’s life, marriage, 
the will, her law-suit and its result were 
on every tongue; but the identity of her- 
self with the milliner at The Springs, 
might have never been divulged, but for 
the members of the party which Mrs. 
Reynolds had accompanied to that water- 
ing place. 

Not even to Ruby had Judge Paxton 
breathed a word of the story, leaving it 
to Alma to inform her when she moved 
to the city and saw fit; but one day 
while Mrs. Reynolds and Miss Killeen, 
accompanied by Mr. Hastings, were out 
on a shopping tour, a gentleman joined 
them. 

“Look over there,” he said, “behind 
that group at the ribbon counter, and 
you will see the new heiress, Miss Ridley.” 

-“ Which one?” asked Flora; there are 
three women over there, all with their 
backs turned.” 

“That one—see ; she has turned round 
and is going out of the store.” 

“That,” returned Miss Killeen, con- 
temptuously, “why that is Judy Robin- 
son, the milliner who was at The Springs 
this summer.” 

“You are mistaken,” the gentleman re- 
joined, “that is Miss Ridley. I was in- 
troduced to her yesterday, and, if you 
will excuse me, I will try to overtake her 
now.” 

Raising his hat, he hastened after 
Alma, leaving three very much astonished 
persons. 
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“Was there ever such a romance!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Reynolds, when she could 
get her breath. 

“A piece of ridiculous masquerading,” 
announced Miss Killeen; and Ruby was 
silent, thinking, like her brother, “what 
will the world say?” 

And when the engagement was made 
public, as it was shortly, for everyone 
soon heard of the episode of the millinery 
store, the world talked indeed. Mr. 
Townshend said just what Judge Paxton 
had predicted—adding much more be- 
side—and there were many to repeat and 
make it grow, until if the judge had 
really done wrong in taking the case, he 
was receiving full punishment for his sin. 

Society gossiped to its heart’s content, 
with Miss Killeen a good first in the 
race. As that lady remarked: “ Who 
would have believed that the man could 
have been so dishonorably mercenary ; 
with his position at the bar too! And 
then to be so intensely hypocritical, . for 
of course he knew who it was all the time. 
I am astonished at Mrs. Reynolds counte- 
nancing such deceit.” 

Which remark coming duly to Ruby’s 
ears, she gave Miss Killeen a very plain 
piece of her mind, with the result that 
they ceased to be acquaintances. 

“ But, my dear,” remonstrated Judge 
Paxton, “it is very foolish in you to fight 
my battles and make enemies for yourself. 
We tell the simple truth when we are 
asked, and all this very disagreeable talk 
is the penalty I must pay, I suppose, ‘for 
having fought on the side of injustice,’ as 
Jewel says.” . 

“ You call her that still, then?” 

“ Certainly ; is she less of a jewel be- 
cause her value has been enhanced in the 
eyes of the world?” 


Guy Hastines was decidedly put out 
—and looked so—as he sat awaiting Mrs. 
Reynolds’ return. He stood at the win- 
dow of her pretty little parlor and 
drummed impatiently on the glass with 
his finger tips. Presently Judge Paxton 
came in, looking as happy as a handsome, 
rich and favored lover should be. 

“ You here, Hastings ; where is Ruby?” 

“ Gone into her room.” 

“ And left you here?” 
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“Yes; I made her angry, as usual, you 
know, and she vows she won’t come out 
until I go, and I swear I won’t go until 
she comes out.” 

- “ Quite right ; any-way, what is always 
wrong between you two—quarrel, quarrel 
all the time.” 

“Tl tell you, Paxton; she is so tan- 
talizingly unsatisfactory. You know how 
it has been between us for years, yet she 
won’t say yes; I know she cares for me, 
for she does not say no. I can stand it 
no longer, it is horrible.” 

“Go away and leave her for a month 
or two and see if she does not come 
around.” 

Guy groaned: “I can’t do it, you 
know; I tried it once and failed most 
ignominiously—was back in a week and 
a greater slave than ever.” 

Judge Paxton shrugged his shoulders : 
“ Really you are to be pitied. Try finesse 
then; put her in some position where she 
will have to own up to being engaged to 
you.” So saying, he knocked at Ruby’s 
chamber door and was admitted. 

A few minutes after, Miss Ridley came 
in, and, in response to her card, Mrs. 
Reynolds was forced to make her appear- 
ance. She noticed Mr. Hastings not at 
all, except by turning a very cold shoulder 
upon him. As the evening wore on, other 
friends called, and soon there was quite a 
gay little coterie assembled. 

Ruby, in a low arm-chair of crimson 
velvet, looked charming and was more 
brilliant than ever. Judge Paxton and 
Hastings were both behind her, leaning 
against the mantle and conversing in a 
low tone. Presently, one of the gentle- 
men moved close up to Ruby’s chair and 
laid his hand lightly on her head. 

“Don’t muss my hair;” she said and 
leaned back against him, confidingly, 
talking the meanwhile more gaily than 
ever. Those facing her showed a slight 
surprise, but continued their conversa- 
tion. The fingers on her head strayed 
caressingly over her hair, rested a little 
and strayed again. At last they moved 
a little ringlet on her forehead : 

“Don’t trouble my bangs—please!” 
catching his hand and looking up into 
his face. 

Mrs. Reynolds turned pale with horror ; 
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there stood Hastings cooly toying with her 
hair, while back of him, almost convulsed 
with silent mirth, stood her brother. The 
situation was too much for her; for once 
she lost control of her faculties and was 
dumb. 

“Was I mussing your fringe?” asked 
Hastings. “I beg your pardon, I’m sure. 
I declare [ hardly knew what I was doing. 
The fact is I was waiting for you to stop 
speaking so I could make a little an- 
nouncement, which I was dying to tell 
Miss Ridley. Miss Ridley, do you know 
that Ruby and I are going to keep you 
and Robert in countenance next month, 
and have us four made two, with all the 
éclat of a double wedding ? ” 

There were exclamations of surprise 


and pleasure, and a dozen questions and 
replies given all at once; but Ruby was 
remarkably quiet, indeed she seemed 
“quite overwhelmed by the congratula- 
tions of your friends,” as her brother 
laughingly told her. 

After everyone had left, but Guy, who 
still lingered, Ruby turned indignantly 
upon him: 

“ Of all unfair things, of all outrageous 
proceedings yours to-night were, unex- 
celled. How you ever dared E 

But Guy gathered her in his arms and 
stopped her scolding in true lover-like 
fashion. 

“Blame Robert, Ruby; he told me 
how. I have long had the will, but he 
pointed out the way.” 


AUSTER, THE SOUTH WIND. 


O! True south wind, do you follow, follow, 


Your sweetheart cloud with her fringe of rain 
To the dripping verge, where the sky is hollow, 
And the racing billows toss amain? 


Do you bear her swift over melting lowland, 
Or avid reaches of tawny sand, 

To the white far heights of a magic No-land, 
Where poppies nod on a slffmbrous strand ? 
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You have never a pause for the roses—sighing— 
Poor rifled roses! so red, so pale. 

Their sweets you bear to the faint love flying 
With vapory garments all atrail. 


To the uttermost verge of air you waft her, 

Where the long low lightnings leaping shine. 

O! Loyal lover say what comes after? 

What guerden waits for a love like thine. 
MartTua McCuLitocu WILLIAMs. 





CONDUCTED BY Mrs. HENRY Warp BEECHER. 





THE ARMY WCMAN IRRE- 
PROACHABLE. 


ff HEREAS it 

happens upon 

uncommon oc- 

casions that 

the good and 

tidy house- 

keeper of the 

civilized world 

finds herself 

beset by unto- 

ward conditions, it is the ordinary state of 
the army woman to be thus hampered. 
There is no time during the active service 
of her husband in which she may erect her 
household gods in the pleasing conscious- 
ness that they are there to stay. Four 
years is an unusual length of time in which 
tu tarry at one place; and even within the 
limits of a single garrison, it is no extraor- 
dinary thing for a household to move from 


one set of quarters to another upon the 
7 


curtest notice. The army woman is a 
nomad. She has no abiding place. She 
is here to-day and there to-morrow, and 
not, in common, where she listeth. The 
wise and paternal government has need 
of her husband’s services in Maine one 
month, and possibly in Texas the next. 
He obeys his orders without question, 
promptly ; and she, if she be a true wife 
and an altogether adorable army woman, 
will not return to the house of her father 
to dwell in undisturbed serenity; but 
packs herself off with her husband to the 
last unheard-of place where he must go. 


Nor is this nomadic existence the 
worst part of her life. One must con- 
sider the places in which her lines are 
cast. They are often unpleasant in the 
extreme. Some one has cynically said 
that the United States Gorvernment 
builds its military stations on land that 
would otherwise remain vacant through 
sheer worthlessness. By the ceaseless 


expenditure of labor, these places are 
made habitable and occasionally pleasing 


to the eye; yet there are many of them 
at which a plot of green growing grass 
the size of a parlor floor is looked upon 
as a miraclé of accomplishment, and a 
priceless possession. At such stations, 
gardens are only to be dreamed of as the 
Mussulman dreams of heaven. Take 
such a place, and suppose it a long 
stretch of dusty miles from a railroad, 
which is easily a fact; ice a luxury for 
the rich, of whom there are none present; 
and the difficulties of the housekeeper 
may be regarded as insurmountable. To 
one yet unitiated, the prospect would 
contain nothing reassuring. And young 
lieutenants who casually visit the east 
and take to wife carefully reared girls 
out of comfortable families, should look 
for an unusual degree of difficulty in set- 
tling to life under these new and severe 
conditions. But being much like other 
young men in love, it is doubtful if this 
ever occurs to them. 

- It is right here that the wife proves 
herself to be the better half. One who 
has at all observed, will readily admit 
that army women show a_ wonderful 
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facility in adapting themselves to the un- 
wonted conditions of army life. They do 
make habitable the waste places of the 
earth, man may indeed exist almost any- 
where; it remains for woman to make 
that existence pleasurable. There is 
nothing in the army more wonderful, 
more worthy of sincere admiration, than 
the army woman. She adapts herself to 
unbending circumstances; she changes 
minor conditions to suit herself; and she 
develops a scheme of housekeeping suitable 
for the manner of life she is compelled 
to lead. She is in no case an imitator; 
she invents and evolves for herself. By 
promoting the army’s comfort she does as 
much to maintain it in a state of effi- 
ciency as the great government does with 
its volumes of army regulations. The 
army man may consider himself favored 
among the sons of earth from his com- 
manding position; his greatest favor is 
found in the maker of his home. He 
may think himself of large importance, 
and wear his uniform with a straight 
back and a swelling chest; he would cut 
but a poor figure unattended by the 
army woman. 


Even the best of wives, living within 
easy reach of good gardens and inex- 
haustible markets, will tell one that they 
are frequently at a loss what to get for 


dinner. Will they not spare one ejacu- 
lation of pity for the army woman who 
lives in the midst of a sandy, blowing 
desert where even water has its price, 
and who is dependent entirely upon the 
canned vegetables furnished by govern- 
ment through the commissary depart- 
ment? I do not know how it is; but I 
have known army officers to sit day 
after day at the table of such an one, and 
to find less fault with the fare than an 
average husband in civilization. I am 
not inclined to credit the army men with 
being exceptionally lenient in their table 
judgment, and loving towards their wives. 
I shall adjudge to the wife the lion’s 
share of the credit. Her task is most 
difficult, and her success is to be known 
only by the result. She is limited to a 
very small circle of culinary possibilities 
as compared with her civilian sister, and 
of course this limit is one thing in favor of 
a happy result; for it is well known and 
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appreciated by all parties. There is no 
use in even thinking of cream for the 
coffee ; there is not a milk-yielding cow 
within the territory, and the. commissary 
furnishes only condensed milk. One 
would indeed be sybaritic to hint at ice- 
water. The ice from the civilian factory 
is undesirable from its quality, and that 
brought from Lake Michigan falls 
beneath the ban on account of its price. 
The water stands in the earthen olla, and 
somehow is always cooler than the hot 
air that saps one’s energy. The vege- 
tables will savor of the can; the flour 
will not produce satisfactory results; the 
meat furnished by a “ contract” butcher 
will not approximate tenderness and 
juiciness, according to the eastern stand- 
ard of the wife. But still, with such 
materials, with indifferent cooking appli- 
ances and worse than indifferent help, 
the army woman perseveres to a noble 
end; and the army man with a due sense 
of appreciation will rise up and call her 
blessed the longest day of his life. 

In the matter of entertainment the 
same limit applies. And yet, I know of 
no more pleasant evenings that have been 
passed in odd and forbidding corners of 
this country, with a piano of uncertain 
tune, a violin given to scraping and a 
small collection of amateur garrison 
talent. There was at least unbounded 
heartiness and good-will, and an evident 
cheery intention to make the best of 
everything. Is it necessary to say that 
the keynote of this motive was struck by 
the army woman? One may be very 
primitive, and yet very happy. The 
army woman may not have suspected 
this when she was a girl in the cultivated 
East, but she loses no time in finding out 
and demonstrating it, once she enters the 
army. 

People will say now that garrisons are 
being established at railway points, and 
that the old days of privation are past. 
This may in ‘a measure be true; but it is 
also true that the main conditions of army 
life remain unchanged. There are many 
garrisons being placed uncomplainingly 
in the midst of unwelcome surroundings. 
There is always army duty to be done, 
and in the strict sense of the word, army 
duty does not call for dancing pumps and 











décolleté dresses. But whatever and 
wherever the army woman is pre-eminent, 
it is she, and not the President, that rules 
the military forces; and her sceptre is no 
evident emblem, but the spirit that ani- 
mates her. She carries the ai in the 
cheerful music of acquiescence to what 
must be, and the men follow after with 
the harmony. “Has she not shortcom- 
ings?” Undeniably, as have men. “Do 
they not militate against her?” No; 
save with unhappy critics. Her path is 
exceptionally rough, but she rises supe- 
rior to obstacles. Her part in promoting 
the strength of the nation appears not in 
the war records. And yet, if in the army 
there be one character at all times reli- 
able and ready, it is the unrecorded, un- 
catalogued, unenlisted, unpaid, unappre- 
ciated army woman. 
GeorGE I. Putnam. 


WHAT ARE HOUSEHOLD 
DUTIES ? 


A THOROUGH knowledge of all that is 
thought necessary to good housekeeping, 
and the manual labor included, are too 
often accepted as the sum total of all that 
is called household duties. This is un- 
questionably very important, and de- 
mands a clear and definite knowledge of 
every important item. But it is a great 
mistake to rest satisfied that this is all. 
It is but a very small part of the duties 
which, we think, every good housekeeper 
should feel must be accepted by her. 

To keep every part of the house spot- 
lessly clean, or to direct servants so as 
to secure such results—to have the whit- 
est and most delicious bread—the tender- 
est pastry—the sweetest butter—to knit 
and sew—to wash and iron—are not the 
easiest things to accomplish. She who is 
capable of doing, or securing this done, 
has begun well. It is of great import- 
ance, and quite indispensable, yet it is but 
rudimentary, laying only a small portion 
of the foundation. If, stopping here, the 
housekeeper is satisfied that it is enough 
to have proved herself capable of per- 
forming this part of her duties in an 
unexceptionable manner, let her remem- 
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ber that a hireling might be found who 
—not for love, but a suitable conpensa- 
tion—could accomplish all this equally 
well. But there are higher duties be- 
longing to her portion, the performance 
of which no money can secure. 

To build a house—there is much more 
to be done than to dig the cellar—it 
must be walled up, and to do this the 
stone or brick, and the mortar to hold 
all together securely, must be provided. 
Is that all? No. The foundations are 
to be laid, and whatever the material, all 
must be held fast by some strong, adhesive 
power. On this foundation the walls 
gradually ascend. But can they stand 
unaided? The beams, the joists, the 
laths, the nails and plaster, are all indis- 
pensable. 

If, then; all this fitness and adhesion are 
absolutely necessary when one builds a 
house of inanimate substances, how much 
more so when one attempts to construct a 
household of sentient, living materials, 
There, more than in any other struc- 
ture, every part has its own individual 
importance, and to be perfect, every part 
must be harmoniously blended, for on 
this harmony the whole depends for 
beauty, symmetry and strength—almost 
for existence. As this building rises in 
fair proportions, you will soon learn that 
its safety must depend on the strength 
and durability of the adhesive properties 
of each individual part, for that alone 
can bind it indissolubly together. 

And how and of what is this import- 
ant cement composed? Take kindness 
and gentleness, unselfishness and forbear- 
ance, scrupulous regard for unalienable 
rights of each, and be sure to bring in no 
stinted measure, faith, hope, and that love 
which suffereth long and is kind, without 
which all will be unsound and incom- 
plete. But with them you have a cement 
that will bind a household together in 
bonds which nothing can force asunder. 
Yet it depends largely on the skill-and 
good management of the housekeeper— 
the home-maker—that these important 
materials should be sought for and 
blended together so judiciously as to 
secure the strength and unblemished 
beauty of the whole. No sophistry can 
conceal the fact that household and home 
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enjoyments depend more on the wisdom 
and prudence of the mistress, than on any 
or all other members of the family circle. 

We are speaking to young housekeepers 
particularly. Knowing that they must 
often need practical instruction and coun- 
sel, so far as we know the way, we shall 
rejoice if our words may aid in showing 
how to minister to the personal comfort 
of those who must now largely depend on 
them for happiness, and we would urge 
them to bear in mind, that in ac- 
cepting the position of mistress of a 
household, they also accept far more im- 
portant duties than ministering to bodily 
comforts merely. They must never for- 
get that with them, housekeeper and 
home-maker must always mean the same. 
Henceforth they are responsible, not only 
for neatness and order, for food well and 
economically prepared, and faithful atten- 
tion to all bodily comforts, but they are 
bound to watch with unceasing vigi- 
lance, that the peace and harmony, the 
happiness and usefulness of those com- 
mitted to their care, are not molested or 
destroyed. 

As life draws toward the close, every 
wife and mother may recall many in- 
stances of failure; times when she might 
have been kinder, more patient, and less 
exacting; when firmness and decision 
could have been effectually maintained 
without sinking into sternness and irrita- 
bility, or when gentleness and loving 
words would have better secured the de- 
sired results. Who would not willingly 
take up again the burdens of past years 
if there was reason to hope that a second 
trial would be more successful than the 
first? How plainly, when too late, they 
can see where the happiness of others, 
and their own, would have been increased 
ten-fold by a different administration of 
the power committed to them. 
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If home and household duties could 
always be viewed in this light, we should 
have less of the “restricted sphere” of 
women, of lofty intellects, great powers 
and genius being dwarfed in the narrow 
precincts of home-life, or by stooping to 
the drudgery of housekeeping. We all 
know that the so-called drudgery can, in 
many cases, under wise supervision, be 
delegated to some one less able to do a 
better kind of work. But where can a 
nobler, higher, more divine mission be 
found than in the conscientious endeavor 
to create and cherish a true home? 
What work better adapted to a noble 
woman’s genius? If ambitious for lead- 
ership, a woman can find it here, where 
man, however dear and noble, will not 
attempt to supplant her. In the home, 
if built on correct principles and on a 
sure foundation, she may reign a queen. 

But in this grand sphere, which seems 
to us so truly womanly, remember it is no 
child’s play to rise pre-eminent. No high 
or noble position was ever reached with- 
out taking up and bravely bearing some 
cross. No path ever led to that which 
was worth honest effort to reach without 
some thorns. No woman can build a 
perfect home who does not at the com- 
mencement understand that to reach the 
crown that is set before her she must 
cheerfully accept much labor, suffering 
and self-sacrifice. And what can she 
wish to grasp that is better worth it 
all? 

We have, of late, thought much of the 
inconsistencies that so often disturb the 
harmony of otherwise perfect homes, and 
as we pass on would gladly now and then 
bring their mistakes and shortcomings 
before those who are just entering this 
work, as beacon fires, to guide them past 
the breakers. 

Mrs. Henry Warp BEEcHER. 





ROSY MADGE. 


Madge, with daintiest, softest curls, 
Thrilled me by a magic spell ; 
Loveliest of country girls— 
And she knows I love her well. 


When the May-day pole was set, 
All the village people came; 
No one could her charms forget, 
And she was queen in fact and name. 


Yesterday she passed me by, 
4 ee . e 
Tripping on her blithesome way, 
But a glance fell from her eye 
Which uttered more than words can say. 


So to-day I grew more bold, 
And put my heart and love at stake; 
“Madge,” I said, “be not so cold— 
Can you not love for my love’s sake?” 


At once her rosy cheeks grew fair, 
And all her face new lustre took, 
While through her locks of radiant hair 
A sudden, nameless tremor shook. 


So when I drew up to her side, 
Little there was left to say, 
For, as I wished, she then replied— 
My little sweetheart of to-day. 
JOEL BENTON. 
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MISS WINNIE DAVIS. 


Miss Winnie Davis, the subject of 
our first water-color portrait, is too well 
known: to our readers, north and south, 
to require an especial introduction. She 
is the daughter of the late Jefferson Davis, 
and since the removal of herself and 
mother*to New York City she has become 
known and popular in the society of the 
metropolis. Although she is known both 
in her family and to the world as Winnie, 
Miss Davis’ full name is Anne Varina 
(Winnie) Davis. She was born in Rich- 
mond, Va., during the war, and is known 
and beloved throughout the South as “the 
daughter of the Confederacy.” ~-Her 
mother, the second wife of Jefferson 
Davis, was Anne Varina Howell. Miss 
Davis has one sister, Mrs. Hayes, who 
lives at Colorado Springs. Soon after 
Mr. Davis was released from Fortress 
Monroe the family went to Liverpool, 
where Mrs. Davis had a married sister. 
They lived in Europe several years, mak- 
ing a considerable stay in Germany, where 
Miss Davis was educated. On their re- 
turn from Europe they lived for some 
years—and until the death of Mr. Davis 
—at “Beauvoir,” Miss., near New Or- 


leans, a country home presented to the 
ex-president by Mrs. Dorsey, an admiring 
friend. Miss Davis was making a tour 
of Europe as the guest of ier kinswoman, 
Mrs. Joseph Pulitzer, at the time of her 
father’s death. She is finely educated 
and rarely accomplished ; her education 
was finished in Paris, at the celebrated 
school of Miss Emily Mason, of Virginia. 
She has contributed many articles of ster- 
ling worth to the more solid Reviews, and 
has written one book, “The Knight of the 
Nineteenth Century,” the story of Robert 
Emmet. Her style is clear and forcible. 
In person she is tall and stately, her 
abundant hair is rich brown, and her eyes, 
blue- gray, are wonderfully expressive. 
She is unaffected and singularly winning 
in her manner. During the winter she 
and her mother reside in New York; and 
during the summer she is found at the 
popular American resorts. Her life at 
“Beauvoir” was marked by generous 


hospitality, many distinguished people 


making the pilgrimage to the home of 
the man of whom Senator Lamar said: 
“He is still emperor of an invisible re- 
public in the hearts of his people.” 


MISS ESTELLE DOREMUS. 


Miss EsteLLE Doremvs, the subject 
for the colored sketch, is one of the most 
popular and best known of New York’s 
younger society leaders. She is the 
daughter of Professor Robert Ogden 
Doremus, and the entertainments given 
by Mrs. Doremus at their beautiful Mad- 
ison Avenue home are among the most 
select and artistic of any during the soci- 
ety season. There may be found, by 
those who are fortunate enough to have 
the entrée, the noted musicians, artists and 
literary people of our times. At these 
entertainments, which are always with- 
out the least ostentation, Miss Doremus, 
the daughter of the house, is usually a 
central figure. She is handsome,—more 
than pretty,—calm and self-possessed un- 
der circumstances which would place 
most women at a disadvantage. In For- 
tune’s distributions of her favors upon 
her favorites she often bestows them with 


a lavish hand, but it would seem with 
Miss Doremus that her many studies 
and accomplishments had all been suc- 
cessful, she being not only a brilliant, 
witty and charming conversationalist, but 
she reads and speaks French like a na- 
tive, and her knowledge of French litera- 
ture is unusual in a native born Ameri- 
can girl. Although a gentle, womanly 
woman in all the relations of life, she swims, 
rows, paddles, and is a better shot than 
many men. She is an accomplished musi- 
cian, with all, and is especially at home 
with the banjo and piano. Her gowns are 
always elegant and beautiful, but it can 
never be said of her that she is overdressed. 
She carries about with her an air of reserve 
and refinement, as charming as it is nat- 
ural. In fact, her friends who know her 
best say of her that she is always a natural 
woman, with none of the artificialities so 
often found in the social world. 











A MODERN ORPHEUS. 


INCE that sad day in 

June, 1889, when 

Francis Saltus 

Saltus died, in- 

numerable notices 

of him have appeared 

—some rising to the 

importance of maga- 

zine articles, others be- 

ing printed in the 

daily and weekly pa- 

pers. Many of the 

writers have found serious blemishes in 

his work, and have held up their hands 

in horror over his alleged “blasphemy ” 
and his boldness. 

All have been forced to acknowledge 
his unusual genius and his exquisite art. 
It will be understood that, for the most 
part, those who have regarded him with 
disfavor have done so from an imperfect 
study of his works, actuated by a vague, 
preconceived idea that he was “a sad, 
” and that it would be 


mad, bad poet ; 
the safe and decorous thing to frown 
upon him. : 

The critics have had much tu say of 
him, and some newspaper editorials of 
value and considerable length have from 
time to time been printed in New York 


and other papers. So far four volumes 
of his poetry, “The Witch of Endor,” 
“Dreams After Sunset,” “Flasks and 
Flagons,”’ and “Shadows and Ideals,” 
have been published by his father since 
the poet’s death, in a style at once sump- 
tuous and worthy. These form but a 
small part of the mass of manuscripts of 
poems, memoirs, operas, comic histories, 
musical morceaux, humorous paragraphs 
and witty verse left by this prodigious 
worker. Gradually this gifted man is 
coming into his kingdom, and in a few 
years all will delight to do him rever- 
ence. This sketch is designed to give, 
briefly, such facts in his personal history 
as have not yet found their way into 
print. His descent is noteworthy. The 
Saltus and Hubbard families are two of 
the oldest in New York. The paternal 
grandfather of the poet was, at the time 


of his death, the oldest merchant in the 
city, his business house having been in 
existence 113 years. The name of Saltus 
—as this family and this one alone spells 
it, is purely Latin. During the time of 
Tiberius there was a consul named Saltus 
living in Rome. 

The Hubbards are of English blood. 
From his mother, Julia Hubbard, Fran- 
cis Saltus inherited his marvellous talent 
for music. So wonderful were her musi- 
‘al accomplishments, so celestial her 
voice, that entranced crowds used to 
gather in Washington Square on summer 
evenings, to catch, through the open win- 
dows of her father’s residence, the heav- 
enly strains of her singing. Mr. Hub- 
bard was music-mad, and gathered about 
him all the noted singers of the day. 
Although of independent wealth and ex- 
alted social position, he was frequently 
approached by operatic managers with 
offers of engagements for his daughter, 
one, Marti, manager of the Tacon Opera 
House, Havana, in 1848, going so far 
in his zeal as to make a definite proposi- 
tion of $1,000 per night for fifty perform- 
ances. It is useless to say that these 
overtures were graciously but firmly de- 
clined. By his father, Mr. F. H. Saltus, 
Francis Saltus was dowered with the gift 
of tongues, which made the speaking and 


Saltus at ten. 
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writing of all languages and dialects of 
such easy acquirement as to seem almost 
supernatural. Nobly descended, the 
child of two rarely gifted people who 
loved each other “with a love that was 
more than love,” it is not to be wondered 
at that this man was beautiful in person, 
lovely in nature, and superbly rich in 
mental endowment. 

Francis Saltus Saltus was born in Wav- 
erly Place, New York City, on the 23d 
of November, 1849. When only a year 
old he lost his mother, and from that 
time to the end of his days he was the 
adored object of his idolizing father’s ex- 
istence. He was startlingly, almost pain- 
fully intelligent in his earliest years. At 
nine years of age he spoke four lan- 
guages. At the age of ten he played on 
the piano with skill and feeling. 

This was but the opening note of a 
rare proficiency in instrumental as well 


as vocal music, that was to make 
melody through his whole life time. 
He was educated at Charlier School, 
in New York City, and at Roblot In- 
stitution, Paris, France. He won all 
the prizes and honors at both. He 
was always studious, having an abso- 
lute passion for knowledge and light. 
His first poem was written when only 
sixteen years of age, in the Spanish 
language. While at the Roblot Insti- 
tution he had private tutors for the 
piano, violin and the languages, and 
while yet a school-boy composed many 
morceaux for violin and piano. At 
eighteen years of age he spoke and 
wrote ten languages, in maturer years 
was the master of twenty-three tongues 
and numerous dialects, and in the 
twenty-three languages wrote fifty 
poems. He was an extensive trav- 
eller, taking or rather beginning his 
first trip around the world in his 
eighteenth year. He had read wide- 
ly, and in this journey visited all the 
places that had filled his youthful 
fancy in “The Arabian Nights.” He 
went to Bagdad, Damascus, Fair 


Cathay and many other places only 


to be disenchanted. He spent one 

year in Russia and entered Thibet to 

the distance of four hundred miles, 

remaining some time in Northern 
China. Although a traveller of pleasure 
and independent resources, he was no 
idler. In all the lands visited he was a 
student and a worker, and his impressions 
upon them, aside from the verse in which 
he has enshrined many of them, would fill 
several volumes. One of his richest and 
most gorgeous bits of phrase-painting is 
the following : 


THE BAYADERE. 


Near strange, weird temples, where the Ganges’ 
tide 

Bathes domed Lahore, I watched, by spice trees 
fanned, 

Her agile form in some quaint saraband, 

A marvel of passionate chastity and pride. 


Nude to the loins, superb and leopard-eyed 

With fragrant roses in her jewelled hand, 

Before some Kaat-drunk Rajah, mute and 
grand, 

Her flexile body bends, her white feet glide. 
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The dull Kinoors throb one monotonous tune, 
And wail with zeal as in a hasheesh trance ; 
Her scintillant eyes in vague, ecstatic charm 
Burn like black stars below the Orient moon, 
While the suave, dreamy languor of the dance 
Lulls the grim, drowsy cobra on her arm. 


After visiting many of the capitals of 
Europe, he visited Egypt, Palestine, 
Asia Minor, India, China, Persia, the 
islands of Java, Borneo, Ceylon and Su- 
matra, always observing, thinking, study- 
ing. He remained in Paris for several 
years with frequent visits to America, 
crossing the Atlantic sixty times. In 
1873, he published in New York his 
first book of poems. It sold well. 
With the exception of two poems in this 
volume, all were written before his eight- 
eenth year, a statement that is well-nigh 
incredible, so mature is the thought, so 
finished the style, so perfect the art. In 
1872, when in Paris, he composed many 
fine pieces of music, most of which were 
performed by Metra’s orchestra, and, 
upon one occasion, at the request of .M. 
Metra, he led the orchestra, and was 
greeted by an ovation. One of the most 
memorable events of his life in Paris was 
his meeting with Cabanel. One evening 
young Saltus and a party of friends were 
dining at a noted restaurant, and their 
attention was attracted by a gentleman 
who stood near by, regarding them in- 
tently. In the course of the evening 
they strolled into another café, where the 
same person was soon discovered looking 
at them in the same absorbed manner. 
Finally, when this occurred the third 
time and in a third café, the party of 
Mr. Saltus showed, naturally, a little an- 
noyance. The gentleman spoke to them, 
asking pardon for his intrusion and seem- 
ing rudeness, explaining that he had been 
led away by the exceeding beauty of one 
of the party—indicating the young poet. 
He said: “His is the most perfect ideal 
Greek head and face I have ever seen, 
and if he will allow me to paint a por- 
trait of him for myself I will duplicate it 
for him. He handed them 

a card bearing the magic 

name Cabanel. The por- 

traits were painted, and sad 

to relate, the one owned by 

Mr. Saltus was destroyed by 


fire in 1886. Francis Saltus added dra- 
matic authorship to his many accom- 
plishments. In 1874, in Paris, while ar- 
ranging for the production of his comic 
opera “ Baba-Boom,” he was stricken 
down with typhoid fever, which not only 
sealed the fate of the opera, but obliged 
him to return to New York as soon as he 
was able to make the voyage. This was 
followed by a long siege of frail health, 
which, strange to say, did not interfere 
with his literary labors. During his ill- 
ness he was a constant producer of poems, 
essays, short stories, and worked system- 
atically on his “ Life of Donizetti.” In 
honor of this work he was given the free- 
dom of the city of Bergamo (Donizetti’s 
birthplace) and for his accomplishments 
was made a member of various musical 
societies in the cities of Italy. In musical 
composition his achievements were no less 
remarkable than his mastery of languages, 
his prose writings and his poetical works. 
Ten complete operas and over one thou- 
sand pieces of music bear testimony to this 
wonderful creativeness. He could play, 


F. S. Saltus’ monument. 
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on the piano, the entire scores of 130 
operas, without the notes! In the lighter 
lines of literary work he was equally 
ready. He frequently wrote as many as 
one hundred humorous “ skits” or para- 
graphs a day, and, in all, produced over 
40,000 of them. 

It is to be fancied that a man so gifted, 
charming, and so beautiful in person 
would be much loved by women, and 
that his poetic and ardent temperament 
would make him an ideal lover. Doubt- 
less many affairs of the heart, more or 
less serious, entered into the life of this 
singularly attractive man, but they were 
all dwarfed and paled by the depth and 
holiness of his passion for a rarely lovely 
French girl, immortalized in his poems as 
“Marie B.” To her was written : 


PAX ET PURITAS. 


Whene’er my sad gaze lingers in thine eyes, 
po ; ee 
Phat glow with all the idyllic warmth of 
Greece, 
I find from care a lovable release, 
My heart throbs warmer in a charmed surprise. 


Floods of strange fancy wake, and I surmise, 
While subtle pleasures, vaguely known, in- 
crease, 
That the calm spirit of delicious Peace, 
Candid and beautiful, within them lies. 


Then as I look again, with whims and dreams, 
Another shape appears in stainless white, 
Smiling upon me radiant and fair ; 
And, to my rapt and ravished mind, it seems 
As if sweet Purity, in robes of light, 
Ilad come to take eternal refuge there. 


She was the inspiration of his purer 
love poems, “My Faith,” and many 
others. “A Farewell,” in which he sings 
his heart out to her in the agony of part 
ing, just before he started on his second 
trip around the world, is so deep and pas- 
sionate, so pure and tender that it will 
live always as the voice of love’s “sweet 
misery.” Over three thousand copies of 
this poem have been printed and sent to its 
admirers, by request, in each instance. The 
lovely woman whom the poet loved, died, 
a few months previous to the time appoint- 
ed for their marriage, from the effects of a 
cold taken at Fontainebleau. (The facts 
of her untimely death and that her name 
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was Marie B. have given rise to the con- 
jecture that it was Marie Bashkirtseff 
whom he mourned—but that is entirely 
erroneous). Her death had the most 
depressing effect on his life and writings. 
Since he has passed away, his adoring 
father, a gentleman of vast learning and 
faultless literary tastes, has published the 
four volumes mentioned above and many 
more will follow. It is impossible to 
praise too warmly the admirable style in 
which these books have been arranged, 
printed and bound. The titles, wonder- 
fully expressive, and the dedications, 
which are models of delicate feeling and 
chaste expression, are all the work of his 
father. No one has ever had so conse- 
crated an editor. He (Mr. F. H. Saltus) 
is now planning a book that will surpass 
anything ever seen in the high art of zs- 
thetic book-making. It is to be a volume 
of fifty poems in twenty-three languages, 
made in Paris, hand-painted on each page 
by leading water-color artists, at a cost of 
several hundred dollars per volume. 

The three poems reproduced here are 
the veriest suggestions as to the wealth of 
melody, imagery and dramatic power to 
be found in his published works, and he 
left manuscripts enough to fill fifty more 
volumes. 

After a study of Francis S. Saltus, one 
feels as if he had been gazing at a superb 
tapestry, with a sunlighted background. 
In this noble picture there are fixed thrill- 
ing figures of strong, heroic men and 
women ; the fiercest of human passions— 
love, hatred, lust and greed, glow in their 
faces; dreams of fair, sweet women make 
its higher lights, scenes from calm, far 
countries illuminate it. There are hor- 
ror, tragedy, gore, mystery—all repro- 
duced ; everything that is strong, rugged, 
intense, and all things beautiful. Above 
these scenes soft skies smile serenely and 
the sound of bird-songs falls soothingly. 
Such is the impression, mixed, varied, yet 
vivid and enchanting that one receives in 
reading the poems of Francis Saltus Sal- 
tus, the latter-day Greek poet, who lies 
at rest in historic “Sleepy Hollow” at 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson. 

Me. R. Cotaquirt. 
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JHE reader can 
scarcely conceive 
of greater hard- 
ships in life than 
the people who 
inhabit the Arec- 
tic coast of Alas- 
ka endure. Life 
is to them a seri- 
ous struggle. 
Their faces tell it. 
Women twenty 
years of age show 

that they have borne exposure and hard- 
ships, which have already made them 
prematurely old. The farther south of 
the Arctic circle they live, the less they 
have to endure, as the struggle to main- 
tain existence is less of a straiti and effort 
and the cold is not so deadly in its work. 

The first Alaskan Eskimo woman | 
met was at Port Clarence, a fine natural 
harbor about one hundred miles south of 
Behring Straits. So far as cleanliness 
was concerned, she was a model of her 
kind, and outside of her and her family 
they were almost the only Eskimos I en- 
countered who appreciated the rudiments 
of cleanliness. I asked her to permit me 
to take a photograph of her and her 
family, but she shook her head, and, 
looking at her hands and clothing, said 
“smoky,” then, after a pause, added, “na- 
ni-ho,” meaning some other time. A\l- 
though her face and hands were compara- 
tively clean, she was dressed in well-worn 
and somewhat tattered clothing, made of 
deerskin, on parts of which the hair was 
broken and worn off, making her appear 
somewhat shabby ; but “ na-na-ho,” which 
frequently means the next day, as it did 
in this case, shé, her husband, son and 
daughter came to the ship dressed in 
their best, and asked to be photographed. 
We used the top of the deck-house as a 
photograph gallery, but the results were 
unsatisfactory, as they insisted upon 
facing away from the light and closing 


their eyes ‘tight so as not to see the 


camera. 
The head of this family was Koo-blu, 
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and he was a “medicine man” by pro- 
fession. The wife was one of the largest 
Eskimo women I saw, standing a good 
head taller than her husband, “who was 

varcely undersized for an Eskimo man, 
but she was mild and submissive in her 
demeanor, never taking advantage—so 
she assured us—of her extra size, weight 
and strength, to persuade her husband to 
her ways of thinking. In needlework 
she had few equals among the natives, her 
stitching being almost as regular as that 
of a sewing machine. 

Her clothing is the typical dress worn 
by an Eskimo woman, and is well worth 
a little investigation. Trousers not un- 
like what the men wear are worn, but in 
the case of the women, the boots are a 
part of the garment. Deerskin is almost 
always the material of which this garment 
is made, and it is often used in alternate 
strips of white and dark-brown on the 
legs, there being four, six, or eight stripes, 
according to the tastes ‘of the wearers. 
The boots are of dark-brown deerskin, 
with perhaps some fancy needlework 
trimming on them. The trousers are 
held in place by a string made of a nar- 
row strip of sealskin ; : and, strange to sa 
the string is not tied above the hip joints, 
as would naturally be supposed, but 
around the hips. Of necessity, the string 
must be tightly tied, and as a result of 
dressing this way from childhood, these 
Eskimo women—and the men as well, for 
they fasten up their trousers in the same 
way—have a deep crease around the hips 
made by this string. 

The body is protected by a peculiar 
sort of a gown, made in an elaborate w ay 
and from an intricate pattern. The 
usual material for this garment is deer- 
skin. It is loose-fitting, extending to the 
knees in front and back, and cut up 
almost to the hips at the sides. All 
around the bottom is a strip of white 
deerskin about two inches wide, on which 
the hair has been closely cropped with a 
pair of shears. The upper edge of this 
strip is decorated with little tufts of red, 
and perhaps also blue yarn, placed at 
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intervals of about an inch. With the 
white background, these bits of color are 
quite effective. 
this white strip is a narrow strip of fur, 
perhaps from the mane of the wolf, or it 
may be from a wolverine, or other skin, 
according to the means and taste of the 
wearer. 


Across the shoulders are two yokes of 


white deerskin trimmed in a similar way 
with tufts of yarn. Two points of the 
yokes come down over the bosom in front, 
and extend down to about the shoulder 
blades in the back. The hood is a part 
of the garment. It fits the head closely, 
leaving an opening onlyfrom the eyes to the 
chin. The back of the hood is quite elab- 
orately trim- 


On the outer edge of 
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strip of body two or three inches wide 
between the belt and the trousers that is 
not closely protected, except by the flow- 
ing skirts of the gown. It would be sup- 
posed that in cold weather the wind 
would penetrate under the skirts and 
chill this narrow strip of unprotected 
body, but natives tell me it is much 
warmer to dress this way, and some white 
men who have wintered among the Eski- 
mos have adopted it. The belts worn are 
frequently quite elaborate. Perhaps the 
most valuable one I saw was made of a 
string of wolverine claws. Quite a fre- 
quent ornament at the far north is a 
string of polar bear teeth, but the usual 
belt is a strip of plain sealskin—hair, not 

fur seal—an 





med in the 
sume manner 
as the rest of 
the garment, 
while about 
the face is a 
fringe of fur, 
not so much 
for ornament 
as to serve as 
a sort of veil 
to protect the 
face from the 
wind. This 
fringe is usu- 
ally a strip 
fromthe mane 
of the wolf or 
thewolverine. 

Occasionally families have what might 
be called a crest. With this particular 
family the crest was a half moon, and it 





was conspicuously worn on the front of 
the garment, and also in the middle of 


the back. 

In winter one garment does not pro- 
vide protection enough from the weather, 
and so whenever unusual exposure is to 
be experienced, another and plainer gar- 
ment is added. This is worn as an un- 
dergarment, the fur side being next to 
the body. These two garments are suffi- 
cient protection for almost any Arctic 
weather. In cold weather, more than in 
warm weather, a belt or strap is worn 
around the waist, and it is worn some- 
what above the hip joints. This leaves a 


Koo-Blu and his family 


inch and a 
half or so 
wide. 

The day 
following the 
one on which 
I took the 
photograph, 
Koo-blu and 
his family ap- 
peared on the 
ship before 
breakfast. 
His wife was 
making fur 
clothing for 
some of us, 
and evidently 
intent upon 
giving us a reminder of the wives, mothers 
and sisters at home, she appeared dressed 
in a calico skirt. It was put on over the 
fur garment she had been wearing. The 
combination was most amusing and incon- 
gruous, especially as the cloth was cheap 
calico of bright gaudy colors, about such 
as is used in making bed quilts for sailors. 
While I was enjoying the effect of this at- 
tire, she proceeded to sit down. The skirt 
extended to about half way below the 
knees, and reaching down with both hands 
to the bottom of it, she proceeded to roll 
it up until it was a wad about her hips. 
Having it out of the way of wear or in- 





jury, she was ready to sit down, letting 


whatever wear there might be come to 
her deerskin trousers. Her daughter 
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wore a gown made of cloth that probably 
was white once, and it was cut in Eskimo 
fashion with a hood, but devoid of trim- 
ming or decoration. These natives are 
so accustomed to strong deer sinew for 
sewing that they have no use for cotton 
thread, and in making gowns of white 
cloth or the cheap, poor calico sold them, 
the sewing is done with linen thread 
doubled and waxed. 

Eskimo women do not resort to physi- 
cal mutilation for purposes of personal 
decoration further than to tattoo the 
chin. These are exceptional cases when 
this is not done, such for instance in fam- 
ilies of men who have been in San Fran- 
cisco. I asked one man why he did not 
tattoo his daughter’s chin; and putting 
his finger on her chin, he said: “She all 
same San Fra’cisco girl.” He had been 
keen enough to observe that the girls 
and women in San Francisco did not 
tattoo their chins; but in most families 
when a girl is about twelve years old, a 
blue line about a quarter of an inch wide 
is tattooed from the centre of her lip 
down the face of her chin; and in some 
instances a narrow line is added each 
side of this broad line. So far as I could 
learn there was nothing significant in 
this tattooing; it was simply a custom. 

Eskimo children are of buoyant spirits, 
and have their games like children in all 
parts of the world ; in many instances the 
same games, such as “tag,” “ hide-and- 
seek,” “ball” in its various forms; the 
girls have their dolls, while the boys play 
“trader,” “hunting,” etc. The dolls are 
mostly carved out of wood, sometimes of 
ivory from a walrus tusk, and are dressed 
and re-dressed many times a day in true 
girlish fashion. As soon as the girls are 
large enough to handle a needle they learn 
to sew, and some of them do quite remark- 
able work, consequently many of these 
wooden and ivory dolls have elaborate 
wardrobes, all the gowns being made of 
fur, usually of some soft fur such as squir- 
rel or a kind of ground mouse. 

As the girl grows older and is able to 
do manual work, she has plenty of regu- 
lar duties to perform. All the drudgery 
in life is done by the women, and the 
growing girls get their share assigned 
them plenty early enough. Not infre- 
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An Eskimo family on board ship. 


quently by the time the girl is sixteen 
years old, she is a mother. The tortures 
endured at childbirth beggar description. 
Scarcely one child out of five survives 
and grows up, and it is not uncommon 
in winter for both child and mother: to 
be frozen to death. 

In hunting expeditions the women 
varry the burdens and do the other hard 
work ; in whaling they cut up the blub- 
ber, drag it to the settlement with the 
aid of dogs, and stow it down in the 
caches; and in the daily routine of life 
the hard work is practically all theirs. 

But in spite of hardships these women 
have their sports and good times. They 
chatter and laugh together, and in winter 
have their especial games. They are de- 
voted to their children; in fact to all 
children; never scolding or punishing 
them, and if a woman sees a child in 
trouble, she will go at once to its relief. 
Children who do live are carefully reared 
and devotedly cared for. At Point Bar- 
row I met a woman who had lost all her 
immediate family by death, and was de- 
voting herself and life to looking after 
orphaned and needy children; finding 
homes for them and bringing what happi- 
ness she could into their lives. In case 
of a shortage of food supply of the settle- 
ment, the women are the first to be turned 
out to die, and they accept their lot with- 
out complaint, willingly leaving to their 
husbands and children whatever chances 
of living there may be in the small allow- 
ance of food at hand. 

Hersert L. ALDRICH. 





THE DEATH OF MAY. 


A song for dying May !— 
A sad song ?—no! 

For down the opening way 
Red roses blow. 


Lo! from the fair May’s death 
We gain this boon ;— 
Inborn on every breath, 
The balm of June. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


JUNE. 


June has the charm of melody to wake 
The air to musie when her name is heard ; 
In grove and field hers is the magie word 
To win from silence song for summer’s sake ;— 
The winds low whispering, the sudden break 
Of silver syllables where streams are stirred, 
The mufiled trumpet of the bee, the bird 
Whose lyric notes float downward, flake by flake. 


Dear child of summer, yours the happy choice 


Delicious days and dewy nights to bring, 
To make the gardens fragrantly rejoice, 
To give sweet tune to every silent thing, 
To hold the world enraptured by your voice, 
And tempt all Nature, poet-like, to sing! 
FRANK DempsTER SHERMAN. 
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published, provided they are of general interest. 
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HE poetical soul 
who first called 
this “the month 
of roses,’ would 
be surprised to 
find us in this 
year of grace en- 
joying the big 
rich fragrant 
beauties every 
month in the cal- 
endar. 

: No flower has 
been so improved and hybridized as the 
rose, and yet the old natural flower which 
comes in. such profusion this month is 
admired and loved even beside the dainty 
tea, or the voluptuous hybrid. 

The name is from the old Latin Rosa, 
meaning red, which was no doubt the 
original and natural color of the rose, 
and in all languages the name is so near- 
ly alike in sound as to suggest a direct 
route back to the ante-Babel era. An- 
nual roses require little care and no 
pruning except what is necessary to keep 
them in shape. Let them grow, only 
cutting away the dead wood, for the 
larger the bush the more roses you will 
have, and no amount of cutting back 
will lengthen their period of blooming. 
Climbing roses should be kept well tied 
up or they will straggle about in most 
reckless fashion and prove anything but 


Inquiries and suggestions will be answered and 
If direct replies are desired, a stamped envelope 


ornamental. In the matter of hybrid 
teas and perpetuals the case is quite dif- 
ferent. 

These roses should bloom continuously 
from early June until frost comes, but 
they will not do so unless care be taken 
to keep the roses well culled. In cutting 
these roses, always cut the stem long— 
down to two or three leaf joints below the 
calyx, unless you wish the bush to in- 
crease in size, in which case cut short 
stems and be satisfied with fewer flowers. 
No rose bush will produce both wood and 
flowers at the same time, so you must use 
your judgment, and cut according to the 
growth desired. Watch your rose bushes 
carefully to discover the first traces of the 
aphis. This is the only really dangerous 
pest that troubles roses, but it is as bad 
as a dozen ordinary pests. 

The tender shoots and new growth is 
the place to look for it, and the color of 
the aphis is so near that of the leaf that 
a close inspection is necessary to detect it. 

Plenty of water syringed up under the 
leaves, or an occasional douche of tobacco 
tea is the remedy, but a surer plan is to 
keep the bushes growing so fast, by fer- 
tilizing and by working the top soil, that 
the little insect can make no headway. 
In fact, a healthy plant of any sort is 
rarely attacked by insect pests of any 
kind. 

The early part of this month is the 
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time for pinching back young annuals to 
induce a stronger growth and a more 
abundant blooming. Unless you have 
tried this plan with phlox, petunias, ver- 
benas, etc., you have no idea of the ca- 
pabilities of these plants as flower pro- 
ducers. 

Take for instance a plant of phlox. 
Just as soon as it produces its first buds, 
pinch them off with about an inch of 
the stem—at once you will notice the 
stalk growing thicker; new branches will 
start, and in ten days, instead of one 
bunch of florets on a more or less spind- 
ling plant, you will have four to six 
bunches, and a stout, bushy little plant. 

Just that ten days or two weeks will 
do the business, and how one is tempted 
to take this as a text for a bit of moral- 
izing on our precocious young people 
who need just this nipping back to 
broaden them out and fit them better for 
life and its real concerns! 

This is the month for transplanting 
and thinning out where plants of any 
kind stand too closely together. In the 


May Gopey’s I wrote at length upon the 
necessity of plenty of room for a plant 


to do its best. And now about trans- 
planting—let me advise care “in the 
manner and the season,” that the plants 
may not suffer a set back. 

The best time for transplanting is late 
in the afternoon; if possible, during a 
“rainy spell,” or on a cloudy day. 

Moisten the soil well around the plant 
to be moved and then take it up with a 
good big ball of earth so that not a single 
little rootlet is broken. Water again 
when it is in its new situation, and if the 
moving be well done, it should grow 
right ahead without any cessation. Ge- 
raniums should be set out in open ground 
now, and as they bloom their best and 
brightest in the hot sun, choose their lo- 
cality accordingly. 

Two-thirds of our flowers must have a 
partially shaded location to do their best, 
and one cannot but feel grateful that there 
are some salamanders, such as geraniums, 
portulaca, tropaeolum, ete., which ask 
nothing better than a blazing sun on 
their brilliant heads all summer long. 

During the early part of this month a 


careful watch must be kept over the trees 
and shrubbery for worms’ nests, and 
wherever found they must be burned out. 
Wind some old cloth about the end of a 
long pole; saturate it with kerosene, and 
after lighting, treat every nest to a 
thorough scorching. No matter if it does 
burn the smaller branches a little, do the 
work thoroughly so that not one of the 
busy residents be left to tell the tale, or 
rebuild the nest. It seems cruel, but it 
is only another case of “survival of the 
fittest.” Spare the worm and spoil the 
tree! 

In the vegetable garden it is quite time 
in this latitude to plant cucumbers, mel- 
ons and other plants of a semi-tropical 
habit, and I doubt very much whether 
anything is ever gained by planting seeds 
of such vegetables during May. To raise 
these vegetables, or fruits, if you please, 
in perfection, the plants should be started 
in warm soil and climate, and should grow 
rapidly and without delays and set-backs, 
incident to the chilly nights and cold, rainy 
days which so often come to us during 
May. A dozen years ago I learned from 
an old Connecticut gardener, a plan for 
growing cucumbers and melons which I 
have practiced ever since with unbounded 
success, and which I commend to every 
one who has a small garden. Dig the 
ground up mellow and deep, and make it 
pretty rich. Then make hills eight or 
ten feet apart each way, very slightly 
raised and about three feet in diameter. 

Now you need as many empty barrels 
(without a head in either end) as you 
have hills. Stand a barrel in the center 
of each hill and press it down into the 
soil so that it will not blow over. Nearly 
fill each barrel with fertilizer from the 
stable, old leaves, etc., and pour a pail or 
so of water on each. Now around the 
outside of the barrels plant the seeds and 
when the plants come up, thin them out 
so that they are about six inches apart. 
Throughout the summer, instead of wa- 
tering the plants directly, simply pour 
water by the pail full into the barrels ot 
compost and it will filter through slowly 
carrying moisture and nutriment to the 
very roots of the vines around the edge 
of the barrel. 





THE MACLIN-DORE DUEL. 
A SKETCH. 


SHE woman was haughty 
and beautiful. Are 
there any memories 

lingering in your brain 

and apparently ante- 

dating your childhood ? 

< Yes? Well, that is pre- 

LYS cisely the way in which 

I remember her and the 

events connected with her 

which I am about to narrate 

and which seem to me now to 

have fallen into their logical 

sequence in my mind long after they 
transpired. 

My first recollection is of a great house 
with a marble stairway and a flower gar- 
den in front of it, in which red roses and 
venerable magnolia trees seemed to have 
established an exclusive aristocracy, like 
the inmates of the house they surrounded. 
My remembered impression is of refined, 
elegant and haughty ease, which, while it 
allowed heartiness, yet was governed by 
certain elegant unwritten laws which the 
select company would have died sooner 
than transgress. 

The first of the series of events which 
connect themselves of their own volition 
so clearly in my mind, occurred one 
beautiful spring evening on one of the 
spacious marble balconies of the great 
house I have just mentioned. 

I remember that the place was New 
Orleans, and the year somewhere in the 
40’s. I was a boy, then, and it is my 
impression now that I was not too large 
‘to be placed in an overcoat pocket of 
respectable size. I remember that I was 
a very curious sort of a boy, too, preco- 
cious, staid, reserved, cultivated by 
grown-up men. I remember that Ned 
Maclin was especially one of these—tall, 
broad-shouldered, manly and absolutely 
frank. I have never seen a handsomer, 
more gallant, magnificent man, one more 
graceful and chivalrous, big-hearted and 
magnanimous. He appealed to every 
faculty of my boyish imagination, and my 


ambition was to become only such a man 
as my idol, Ned. 

It was due to Ned that I was amid 
this dignified, yet exquisitely suave and 
urbane company. How many beautiful 
women there were, how many handsome 
men! What gallant talk and bearing! 
What a delightful commingling of Paris- 
ian French and chastest English! Yet 
all so unself-conscious and unconstrained. 
The very butler, whose ebony face shone 
brighter than his gilt buttons, would have 
blushed to “utter a word unbecoming a 
gentleman” to his subordinate ebony 
aids. 

Ned had brought me there, and there 
I was; the picture of disconsolateness, in 
a big-armed chair, comfortless to me, 
seated at one end of the gallery, in a 
nook where the moonbeams rained down 
through the sifting leaves of the glorious 
magnolia. Before me, with her pretty 
shoulders turned partly from me, was 
Nina Villard. I could catch the glint of 
her brilliant black eyes as they reflected 
the moonbeams. That glorious pose of the 
head! ‘That smile, divine in its proud 
artlessness and simple beauty! The very 
perfume lingers in my rusted memory! 

On one side of her sat Ned; on the 
other side, a fellow whom Ned didn’t like 
and I didn’t like—rest his soul! And 
Nina—did she like him? Well, Nina 
was but a woman, after all. Was it to 
be wondered that her heart fluttered with 
pride that this question rankled in Ned’s 
great» heart? On the other hand, it is 
no slight to womankind, to say that a 
woman is but a woman, after all. 

Unlucky me! The wakeful nights I 
have spent in brooding over the belief 
that I caused it all! There was dance 
music within, and the measured tread of 
pretty, light feet. There were dozens of 
handsome couples and groups without, 
merrily chatting. But in this obscure 
corner sat haughty and beautiful Nina 
and Ned, and the fellow Ned and I 
didn’t like. I saw him present Ninaa 
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time for pinching back young annuals to 
induce a stronger growth and a more 
abundant blooming. Unless you have 
tried this plan with phlox, petunias, ver- 
benas, etc., you have no idea of the ca- 
pabilities of these plants as flower pro- 
ducers. 

Take for instance a plant of phlox. 
Just as soon as it produces its first buds, 


pinch them off with about an inch of 


the stem—at once you will notice the 
stalk growing thicker; new branches will 
start, and in ten days, instead of one 
bunch of florets on a more or less spind- 
ling plant, you will have four to six 
bunches, and a stout, bushy little plant. 

Just that ten days or two weeks will 
do the business, and how one is tempted 
to take this as a text for a bit of moral- 
izing on our precocious young people 
who need just this nipping back to 
broaden them out and fit them better for 
life and its real concerns! 

This is the month for transplanting 
and thinning out where plants of any 
kind stand too closely together. In the 
May Gopey’s I wrote at length upon the 
necessity of plenty of room for a plant 
to do its best. And now about trans- 
planting—let me advise care “in the 
manner and the season,” that the plants 
may not suffer a set back. 

The best time for transplanting is late 
in the afternoon; if possible, during a 
“rainy spell,” or on a cloudy day. 

Moisten the soil well around the plant 
to be moved and then take it up with a 
good big ball of earth so that not a single 
little rootlet is broken. Water again 
when it is in its new situation, and if the 
moving be well done, it should grow 
right ahead without any cessation. Ge- 
raniums should be set out in open ground 
now, and as they bloom their best and 
brightest in the hot sun, choose their lo- 
cality accordingly. 

Two-thirds of our flowers must have a 
partially shaded location to do their best, 
and one cannot but feel grateful that there 
are some salamanders, such as geraniums, 
portulaca, tropaeolum, ete., which ask 
nothing better than a blazing sun on 
their brilliant heads all summer long. 

During the early part of this month a 


FLOWER TALKS. 


careful watch must be kept over the trees 
and shrubbery for worms’ nests, and 
wherever found they must be burned out. 
Wind some old cloth about the end of a 
long pole; saturate it with kerosene, and 
after lighting, treat every nest to a 
thorough scorching. No matter if it does 
burn the smaller branches a little, do the 
work thoroughly so that not one of the 
busy residents be left to tell the tale, or 
rebuild the nest. It seems cruel, but it 


is only another case of “survival of the 
Spare the worm and spoil the | 


fittest.”’ 
tree ! 

In the vegetable garden it is quite time 
in this latitude to plant cucumbers, mel- 
ons and other plants of a semi-tropical 
habit, and I doubt very much whether 
anything is ever gained by planting seeds 
of such vegetables during May. To raise 
these vegetables, or fruits, if you please, 
in perfection, the plants should be started 
in warm soil and climate, and should grow 
rapidly and without delays and set-backs, 
incident to the chilly nights and cold, rainy 
days which so often come to us during 
May. A dozen years ago I learned from 
an old Connecticut gardener, a plan for 
growing cucumbers and melons which I 
have practiced ever since with unbounded 
success, and which I commend to every 
one who has a small garden. Dig the 
ground up mellow and deep, and make it 
pretty rich. Then make hills eight or 
ten feet apart each way, very slightly 
raised and about three feet in diameter. 

Now you need as many empty barrels 
(without a head in either end) as you 
have hills. Stand a barrel in the center 
of each hill and press it down into the 
soil so that it will not blow over. Nearly 
fill each barrel with fertilizer from the 
stable, old leaves, ete., and pour a pail or 
so of water on each. Now around the 
outside of the barrels plant the seeds and 
when the plants come up, thin them out 
so that they are about six inches apart. 
Throughout the summer, instead of wa- 
tering the plants directly, simply pour 
water by the pail full into the barrels ot 
compost and it will filter through slowly 
carrying moisture and nutriment to the 
very roots of the vines around the edge 
of the barrel. 
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SHE woman was haughty 
and beautiful. Are 
there any memories 

lingering in your brain 

and apparently ante- 

dating your childhood ? 

Yes? Well, that is pre- 

cisely the way in which 

I remember her and the 

events connected with her 

which I am about to narrate 

and which seem to me now to 

have fallen into their logical 

sequence in my mind long after they 
transpired. 

My first recollection is of a great house 
with a marble stairway and a flower gar- 
den in front of it, in which red roses and 
venerable magnolia trees seemed to have 
established an exclusive aristocracy, like 
the inmates of the house they surrounded. 
My remembered impression is of refined, 
elegant and haughty ease, which, while it 
allowed heartiness, yet was governed by 
certain elegant unwritten laws which the 
select company would have died sooner 
than transgress. 

The first of the series of events which 
connect themselves of their own volition 
so clearly in my mind, occurred one 
beautiful spring evening on one of the 
spacious marble balconies of the great 
house I have just mentioned. 

I remember that the place was New 
Orleans, and the year somewhere in the 
40’s. I was a boy, then, and it is my 
impression now that I was not too large 
‘to be placed in an overcoat pocket of 
respectable size. I remember that I was 
a very curious sort of a boy, too, preco- 
cious, staid, reserved, cultivated by 
grown-up men. I remember that Ned 
Maclin was especially one of these—tall, 
broad-shouldered, manly and absolutely 
frank. I have never seen a handsomer, 
more gallant, magnificent man, one more 
graceful and chivalrous, big-hearted and 
magnanimous. He appealed to every 
faculty of my boyish imagination, and my 


ambition was to become only such a man 
as my idol, Ned. 

It was due to Ned that I was amid 
this dignified, yet exquisitely suave and 
urbane company. How many beautiful 
women there were, how many handsome 
men! What gallant talk and bearing! 
What a delightful commingling of Paris- 
ian French and chastest English! Yet 
all so unself-conscious and unconstrained. 
The very butler, whose ebony face shone 
brighter than his gilt buttons, would have 
blushed to “utter a word unbecoming a 
gentleman” to his subordinate ebony 
aids. 

Ned had brought me there, and there 
I was; the picture of disconsolateness, in 
a big-armed chair, comfortless to me, 
seated at one end of the gallery, in a 
nook where the moonbeams rained down 
through the sifting leaves of the glorious 
magnolia. Before me, with her pretty 
shoulders turned partly from me, was 
Nina Villard. I could catch the glint of 
her brilliant black eyes as they reflected 
the moonbeams. That glorious pose of the 
head! ‘That smile, divine in its proud 
artlessness and simple beauty! The very 
perfume lingers in my rusted memory ! 

On one side of her sat Ned; on the 
other side, a fellow whom Ned didn’t like 
and I didn’t like—rest his soul! And 
Nina—did she like him? Well, Nina 
was but a woman, after all. Was it to 
be wondered that her heart fluttered with 
pride that this question rankled in Ned’s 
great» heart? On the other hand, it is 
no slight to womankind, to say that a 
woman is but a woman, after all. 

Unlucky me! The wakeful nights I 
have spent in brooding over the belief 
that I caused it all! There was dance 
musie within, and the measured tread of 
pretty, light feet. There were dozens of 
handsome couples and groups without, 
merrily chatting. But in this obscure 
corner sat haughty and beautiful Nina 
and Ned, and the fellow Ned and [ 
didn’t like. I saw him present Ninaa 
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Both Ned and he were 
talking to her. The emotions that played 
in the faces of Ned and the fellow! The 
calm, dispassionate command rosebud- 
mouthed Nina, of perfumed breath, main- 
tained over the situation! The magnani- 
mous look on great-hearted Ned’s face, 
unconsciously saying as plain as words 
can, “ Nina, if in your heart you cherish 
love for him, in pity let me know, give 
me mute token.” The handsome, super- 
cilious expression on the fellow’s face, “ Pll 
rule or ruin!” And Nina, absolutely 
neutral, enchantingly lovable, wholly un- 
conscious as far as I could detect. 

Memorable moment ! 

“Maclin, why do you take this sorry 
little brat with you on occasions like 
these?” So asked the fellow. I was an 
orphan, the protegé of Ned, who took me 
from my dying father’s bedside when I 
was so little that I can only remember the 
dark mahogany bedstead, and my father’s 
helpless face and his beard. I was always 
sensitive. How keenly I felt this, though 
it was said with ineffable suavity. And 
Ned’s face—wasn’t it a picture? 

“Mr. Doré, I respectfully but very 


few flowers. 


sarnestly insist that you never allude to 
Eddie in that language again, while in 


That does not sound 
But then, and on such 


my presence.” 
harsh these days. 


an occasion, it had always the element of 


the storm in it! 

Proud Nina was haughtier than ever. 
“Why, dear little Teddie, are you here? 
Come here, my darling little man, and 
let me kiss you.” Which she did, and 
Ned’s anger, I fancied, was momentarily 
lost in the contemplation of that kiss. 
“Why, sweet little fellow, let me pin 
these flowers on your coat.” Which she 
actually did—the very flowers Mr. Doré 
had given her. 

I murmured, “Thank you, Miss Vil- 
lard,” and meekly subsided into my great 
armed chair. 

“T want you to come to see me, Ted- 
die, often—will you? I want you to 
come with my party of little folks to the 
seashore this summer.” 

Again I murmured my thanks. 

Ned, after a few pleasant words, made 
his excuses and mingled with other 
groups. 
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“May I have the pleasure of your 
company to the Exeter ball on the 27th, 
Miss Villard?” 

“T thank you kindly, Mr. Doré—] 
cannot accept.” 

These were the words I heard Mr. 
Doré and Miss Villard speak some mo- 
ments later, and the conversation vlided 
as smoothly from that point as it had 
glided to it. 

It was not long afterwards that I saw 
Ned gracefully making his acknowledg- 
ments to the host and hostess—lordly old 
couple—and advancing to say good-night 
to the queen of the household, Nina, the 
beautiful and proud. How manly he 
looked as the moonbeams rested on his 
hair, and the queen stood saying a few 
parting words to him. 

“ Now, little Teddie, don’t forget that 
I expect to see you gften. Good-night, 
darling little fellow.” And she kissed 
me again. 

As we walked down the great walk to 
the street where the row of innumerable 
street lamps blinked their feeble sparks 
like weak eyes under the overshadowing 
eyebrows of heavy-leafed trees, Ned 
‘aught me in his brawny arms and threw 
me sitting on his shoulder. I always im- 
agined that Nina saw this and that Ned 
felt conscious of it. 

His carriage, lumbering and stately, 
was waiting, and in it he deposited me 
and away we drove. 


II. 


NED, always a close student, studied 
his great medical volumes more closely 
that week than I had ever seen him be- 
fore. Dear heart, I used to sit and won- 
der at his abstracted industry. He did 
not seem to enjoy it. 

What a queer couple we were to be 
sure! I, a boy; he, a man; an expanse 
of almost twenty years between us. Yet 
we were absolutely and unconsciously fa- 
miliar and companionable. 

I entered into all his joys, but he 
barred me out, dear heart, from his 
griefs, never making me feel that he 
thought I couldn’t enter into them, but 
on the contrary, that he felt that he was 
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strong and I weak. He entered with 
the unconscious heartiness of a great 
overgrown boy into my griefs and joys 
alike. 

So it happened I couldn’t approach 
Ned now. But on Sunday Ned knocked 
at and entered my room. “ Look here, 
Eddie,” said he, delightedly, as he held 
one of those quaint old scented billets in 
his hand, and rushed to embrace me as I 
Was sitting up in bed. 

It read: “Mr. Edward Maclin. Dear 
Friend :—I am afraid you thought me 
frivolous and coquettish when I assured 
you that I'd have to take your kind 
proposition under consideration before I 
could accompany you to the Exeter ball. 
Yet believe me, ’twas not so. It is with 
grave forebodings that I cannot explain 
that I now tell you it is with the hearti- 
est pleasure I accept your kindness and 
courtesy. Believe me, with the best 
wishes, your sincere friend, Nina Vil- 
lard.” This in exquisite French. 

In the joy of anticipation he over- 
looked what I could not understand and 
what puzzled me. I was a serious, ear- 
nest little chap. What he probably 
overlooked 


pretty coquetry, I took very seriously. 


How much wiser often is the intuition of 


the 
manliness 


and woman than 
confidence of 


youth 
stitious 
strength. 


unsuper- 
and 


itl. 


Years and years have flown. What 
has not happened since? I remind my- 
self, as I look back, of the helpless sea- 
weed upon the beach washed hither and 
thither by the tumultuous ocean of rest- 
less events. 

But one calm noon, as the sky is clear 
and the buzzards are soaring aloft away 
up against the vault of heaven, I find 
myself gazing at them as I sit on a bench, 
awaiting the arrival of a wheezy little 
train that is to bear myself and a friend 
off to Lake Pontchartrain for a sail and 
fishing excursion. It is away down in 
the “French section” of New Orleans. 
Around are a few feeble and tottering 
testimonials of an aristocracy that has 
passed away. 


as a deep-laid scheme of 


My friend is indolently smoking a 
cigar without the vestige of a thought 
manifest upon his brow. 

“Did you ever know the Villards?” I 
ask. 

“Villards? Yes. JI know a number 
of them. There are three branches of 
the family, you know.” 

“ Are any of them rich to-day ?” 

“ Poor as church mice. That reminds 
me—did you ever meet Mother Superior 
Villard of Convent?” 

“No.” 

“Grandest, dearest, sweetest, proudest, 
best old lady living! I want to bring 
you to see her.” 

“Have you ever heard her first name, 
and do you know to what branch of the 
Villard family she belongs?’ 

“Her father was old Pierre Villard, 
who lived in the Esplanade mansion and 
owned a mint of money before the war. 
Don’t you recollect him?” 

“Yes, y yes, yes—but Mother Villard— 
Mother Villard—what’s her first name?” 

“T don’t exactly recollect just now. I 
think it was Nina.” 

“Nina!” 


IV. 


I GLANCE across the street and there, 
with its window panes battered in by 
many succeeding storms of the elements 
and generations of street gamin, is a 
lordly old structure which looks down as 
if with scorn and disgust upon the gaudy 
mushroom growth of ‘houses of later days. 
Though old, it is solid and suggests the 
veteran oak. Poor families inhabit the 
second story—the building is only two 
stories high—and the lower floor is util- 
ized as a warehouse. Even under these 
indignities it bears up bravely to my 
imagination, which wanders backward— 
backward, to one memorable night when 
the floor of the second story of this struc- 
ture was as smooth as glass and as pol- 
ished as ivory, when the massive pillars 
in front of it, so battered and disfigured 
now, supported a seeming myriad of 
lights, when stately coaches halted in 
front instead of the dirty trucks, and 
when the harmony of steps answered to 
the voluptuous harmony of the music 
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now displaced by the brawl of the brats 
of numberless poor families. With men- 
tal vision I see a queen treading the 
dainty measure—the queen of the ball- 
room and the queen of dear Ned’s great, 
impulsive heart. Dear dead days! 

How keen is memory and quick the 
fancy! I see this through the remem- 
brance of the building as I had seen it 
often then, and the conversation that I 
heard on the memorable night of May 
27, 184-: 

“T done tell you, Zabo, dey’s trouble 
brewin’, sho’,” says Ned’s coachman, 
Joshua Marshall (black), to the old cook 
and general housemaid, Elizabeth (also 
black). 


“Go ’way, chile. You jokin’, ain’t 


you?” advancing the ever quick ear of 


curiosity. 

“Well, now, I jes’ tell you, I know 
wat’s wat. I done remark dat cuyus 
’spression on Massa’s face. I knows wen 
he kin be pacified and wen he beyond 
dat pint. Dey’s no pacification wid him 
now, I done tell you.” 

“Fo’ de Lord, Joshway, what done ail 
dese white folks now?” 

“ Jes’ dis, Zabo. Massa he done gone 
an’ took a griebous offense ’ginst dis hyar 
Mas’ Doré—dat fellow wat part he chin- 
ners so nice in de middle. It’s all *bout 
Missis Nina, too.” 

“How does you know dis, Joshway— 
how does you know dis, chile?” 

“Well, now, Zabo, you jes’ listen. 
*Bout nigh on to 11 o’clock, Missis, who 
done went to de ball wid Massa, she done 
lef’ de ball room. Her head wah done 
higher den eber, but de teah wah in her 
eyes, I kin tell you, an’ she look proud 
an’ like de thunder sto’m. Dey’s trouble 
a-coming, Zabo, sho’.” 

“Yes, but, Josh, how *bout dis hyah 
Mas’ Doré? Wat he got to do wid it?” 

“Well, it’s jes’ like dis, Zabo. Wen 
Mas’ Maclin he done see Missis Nina in 
de keryage he say like dis, neah’s I kin 
recollec’, ‘I hope you will ’scuse me, my 
deah Miss Villard, fo’ not seein’ you 
home, an’ I hopes you knows dat I’m 
sorry fo’ dis heah affai’, an’ dat I will see 
it trough.’ 

“«Tisten hyah, Mister Maclin,’ say 
Missis, ‘I will become yo’ wife o’ one 


condition. Belieb me, I shall not break 
my wurd ef you disrespec’ my wishes. 
No duellin’, does you understand? No 
duellin’’ An’ ef you will belieb me, Zabo, 
Missis, proud as she is, she done pull 
Massa up quick to de keryage an’ she kiss 
him right squaar in de mouf. I hope God 
may strike me dead ef I lie. She done 
know he wah done pas’ pacification. 

“Well, Massa, he bow grandlike, you 
know. Tell you wat, Zabo, he’s a prince. 
Mas’ Maclin is a prince, no doubt ‘bout 
dat. I kin see klar as day dat dey’s 
trouble, big trouble brewin’.” 

Then Joshua became reticent. It was 
evident he possessed more conclusive evi- 
dence. Curious people are always _per- 
ceptive. So Elizabeth pressed him. 
“Wat else, Josh? Fo’ de Lord, wat else, 
honey ?” 

“Well, Zabo, ef you mus’ know, you 
mus’ know. Wen I done brought de 
keryage back fer Mas’ Maclin, he wah in 
de bah-room ’bout ter take a drink wid 
Mas’ Duquin, Tessier, Colson, dis Mas’ 
Lusin an’ five o’ six oder gemmen. Mas’ 
Doré he come in wid fo’ oder gemmen. Dey 
done all know each oder an’ Mas’ Maclin 
frien’ invite Mas’ Doré frien’ ter drink 
wid dem. 

“Dey all had dey glass fill an’ Massa 
wah lookin’ black an’ mad, but cool, 
dough, cool as ice. 

“ Wen’ dey wah all takin’ dey glass 
up, Massa he say, ‘Gemmen I make it a 
pint ter drink always wid gemmen. 
Dey’s a puppy in dis hyah company, a 
nasty, dirty, contemt’ble cur. You mus’ 
’scuse me ef I dis’nclines ter drink.’ 

“¢Who is it?’ say Mas’ Doré, comin’ up. 

“«He done ask de question, an’ he, 
gemmen, is de cur; in he face I fling dis 
liquor,’ an’ Massa, cool as kin be, dash 
de liquor in Mas’ Doré face. Den he 
lean ’ginst de bah an’ he jes’ wait fo’ Mas’ 
Doré ter budge, 0’ ter say suthin’. An’ 
Mas’ Doré he t’row he han’ back to he 
hip pocket, an’ I jes’ tell you my blood 
freeze fo’ de instant. 

“But Massa, he nevah budge. He 
stood dah quiet like a stone, an’ said, 
‘You, sah, is wus’ den’ a’ ’sassin. You’se 
a cur, a pup, a cow’a’d. You’se not 
‘nough of a gemman to patch a gemman’s 


suspendahs, 
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“«Wat have I done?’ say Mas’ Doré. 
Oh, but he wah mad, but he know it 
’twah no use wid Mas’ Maclin. Mas’ 
Maclin done eat him up ef he budge. 

“«You have ’fended me pas’ ’pology o’ 
rep’ration,’ say Mas’ Maclin. 

“T ask Mas’ Duquin’ niggah—dat 
smart Alex, you know him, Zabo—wat 
he done gone an’ done Massa, an’ he say 
I wah a fool. Mas’ Doré done say suth- 
in’ he done ought not ter say ’bout Missis 
Villard. 

“ Nobody drink, an’ Mas’ Maclin done 
come and call me in an’ he say, awful 
kindlike, ‘ Ma’shall, you drink dis heah, 
an’ you go home an’ take good eare 0’ 
Mas’ Ned an’ Zabo an’ de tings. I wan’ 
need you ter-night.. An’ my _ heart 
a’mos’ break, fo’ dey’s suthin’ bad in de 
win’, Zabo. Zip he done ba’k all las’ 
night.” 

How vividly I remember this conver- 
sation between our good old honest, faith- 
ful loving servants ! 


V. 


THE little puffy, hot and wheezy train 
is carrying us out to the breezy lake. 
My friend continues his smoking and i 


apparently engrossed in 
nothing. 
Again I watch the buzzards writing 


their hieroglyphics against the blue of 


the sky. I see a shady cottage, of an- 
cient build, looking ever so cool in the 
distance. Again, as a faint memory, I 
hear “ En carte!” “En tierce!” “ Tres 
mal, mon coquin! Tres gauche! Abomi- 
nable! Essayez! en core!” “ Béte!” 
“ En tierce!” “Ah—Crest mieux!” “En- 
core!” 

A half dozen stalwart chaps are around. 
The blustering and brawny French 
fencing-master is putting them through 
their morning course. “’Cré béte! Mac- 
lin, viens done montrerace maladroit !” 
I do not know that Ned is so fine a 
fencer. But he is so pleasing to the eye. 
It is a delight to behold him. “ Trés bien, 
Maclin! Bravo, mon bougre! Bravo!” 
The chaps applaud. 

Still the buzzards are writing their 
hieroglyphics. What says the writing? 


thinking of 
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I see a clump of mighty oaks, weeping 
Spanish moss, and above the buseseds 4 are 
writing, just as their ancestors did many 
generations before, about ten o’clock one 
morning, years and years ago, on just 
such a beautiful day, when the breezes 
were lulling themselves to sleep on these 
natural mattresses of moss. 

I see a diminutive boy standing be- 
neath just such a clump of great oaks, some 
varriages and horses hitched in the dis- 
tance and a knot of very earnest men 
standing near the boy. The boy is 
watching the buzzards* with a terrified 
face. The men are terribly earnest. 

“Gentlemen, I want to repeat my 
earnest protest against this affair,” says a 
little, stout, red-faced man, who scowls at 
certain ones of the group in a highly per- 
sonal way. “If frankness is to prevail 
above the courtesy due you as representa- 
tives of Mr. Doré, I want to say that in 
my opinion, your principal is incompetent 
to offend a gentleman. I say this, not 
as the representative of Mr. Maclin, but 
as my personal opinion of Mr. Doré, for 
which I am personally responsible. I 
have urged and repeat, that this affair 
should not go on, and I am here under 
protest.” 

“Mr. Rodriguez, this question has been 
finally settled, and really, I do not see 
the drift of your remarks,” says a corpu- 
lent man, eyeing the little short man 
sternly. 

“T have been very plain, Mr. Maple- 
son, saying what I mean, nothing more, 
nothing less. Now, if you wish to ‘con- 
strue’ my language, I am entirely at 
your service, for any ‘ construction’ you 
may fashion.” 

The two men eye each other sternly, 
but nothing more is said. 

Then Ned appears and Mr. Doré ap- 
pears. Each is attended by two or three 
very serious men. 

I recall that my head begins to swim, 
and as I look up at the buzzards they 
become faint and sick and indistinct. I 
see nothing more in particular until Ned 
and Mr. Doré are face to face, with steel 
blades—how horribly blithe and pointed 

* There existed a superstition among the darkies of 
New Orleans, that the “ circling” of buzzards above the 


“ oaks ”—the famous dueling ground—portended blood- 
shed or death. Legends of this,exist to this day. 
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they appeared—shimmering in the sun- 
light. My head reels. I clutch the 
rude bark of a great oak, lean my back 
against it and steady myself. 

There are two desperately earnest men 
before me, engaged in ever so earnest a 
game. They strive and strive and strive 
to make the bright steel do hurt and my 
heart is big in my throat. I clutch the 
tree bark tighter, lest I should shriek and 
run between them. There is a quick 
play, in which the thin rods of steel 
shower a myriad of reflected sunbeams. 
No eye is quick enough to follow the 
movements. A clash makes me momen- 
tarily close my eyes and gasp. I open 
them. The blood spurts from dear Ned’s 
right arm. I faint and totter. The lit- 
tle man knocks up:the swords. Ned’s 
arm is quickly bantlaged. Noble Ned— 
how grand he looked! I should have 


seen no more, but Mr. Doré’s old look of 


“T rule or ruin” curls on his pretty, 
refined mouth. It revives me. 
“Gentlemen, I hereby enter this, my 
third and last protest. I call upon you 
all as gentlemen to take notice of it.” 
But no one does. 
The blithe swords are playing again. 


Again a quick flash, a sharp clash, and I . 


see Ned’s left breast bleeding, but Mr. 
Doré’s sword is hurled upward and back- 
ward and flies out of his hand and into 
the air over his head. He bites his 
pretty lips, and Ned stands, calm and 
composed, grandly defiant, with the point 
of his sword on the ground, while one 
man sponges the blood on his shirt and 
another bandages his breast. 

Again the ugly play. Ned is calmer, 
to my mind, than ever. Mr. Doré, on 
the other hand, has grown wiry and ner- 
vous, and there is a terrible look on his 
face. Ned is deathly pale. I shudder as 
I look on his dear face, and cling closer 
to the tree. There is a deathly stillness. 
The manceuvers are now more measured. 
Finally, the swords are quiet and crossed, 
and the two men eye each other ; each feels 
the pulse of the other through the steel bars 
and tries to look into the other’s soul. 
There is a quick motion, a élash, Ned is 
wounded again, staggers backward, but 
lo! his sword is bathed in blood, and— 
Mr. Doré—I glance towards him and, 
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horror! I see him lying prostrate on the 
green grass, perfectly motionless, and the 
sword has slipped from his grasp. Ned 
has fallen back upon one of the men’s 
shoulder and his face is as pale as death. 
For several moments no one budges, no 
one speaks a word. 

Some one kneels by Mr. Doré, lifts 
his limp head and asks, “ Doré, Doré, old 
man, are you hurt—do you hear me?” 

No answer. Quiet as the grave. He 
looks like a terrified sleeper. The vision 
haunts me still. There is no blood on 
him. Ned is conducted, limp and totter- 
ing, to a carriage. 

“ Mas’ Teddie, come wid me, sah. Mas’ 
Maclin done say fer ter fetch you home.” 
And faithful Joshua unelasps the terri- 
rified boy’s hands from the tree’s bark 
and leads him to the carriage. 

All this I see in the hieroglyphics the 
buzzards are writing on the blue of the 
sky as the train lumbers lakeward, and 
my companion lazily smokes his cigar. 
A scream from the locomotive, and the 
fresh lake breeze sweeps in and dispels 
for a moment these phantoms of the dead 
past. 


VI. 


I am on a little steamer, whose stern 
wheel paddles are lustily churning the 
waters of Bayou Teche, famous in song. 
I am seated on the “ hurricane deck,” my 
feet rest against a rod; I am smoking a 
cigar, and the glorious moonlight seems 
to be bathing the universe in quiet, sil- 
very splendor. 

On either bank are the magnificent 
ruins of the palaces that once were homes. 
Some look grand, still, in the moonlight 
and distance, but see them in the day- 
time and the impression is dispelled. The 
memories that crowd upon me, as I sit 
and smoke! 

I land next day at a little village, dine 
in an ancient inn, and in the cool of the 
afternoon set out in a buggy for one of 
these ancient castles, venerable, but still 
kept in state. A white-headed old ne- 
gro opens the front gate and the buggy 
make its way up a grove of well-kept 
trees planted four generations ago. 

“ Yes, sir, the doctor is at home,” says 














the old man in answer to a question. I 
mount the broad front stairs. Within a 
front room, a powerful light suffuses a 
table and a book held in a stand. Pour- 
ing over the work is a fine old head, and 


the sweetest, handsomest, grandest, old 
clean-shaven face you ever beheld. The 


eyes are keen, frank, manly and benig- 
nant. Age has only changed the form ; 
the heart is fresh and youthful. 

I enter and stand, my heart choking 
me. 

The grand old face looks up. Fora 
moment a puzzled look comes over the 
features, as if the mind were endeavoring 
to grasp fleeting memories. But the ex- 
pression yanishes, and a full, rich voice 
asks me, “ Well, stranger, what can I do 
for you? Nothing very serious, I hope. 
Be seated, I pray!” 

A mighty torrent of memories and 
complex emotions rush upon me, trans- 
fixed, speechless. My eyes wander over 
the mantel. From a large frame beam 
down a pair of fiery jet eyes and ger 
into my soul, and the rosebud mouth, « 
perfumed breath, speaks out of the a 
past: ‘“ Why, dear little Teddie, are you 
here ? Come here, my little darling, let 
me kiss you,” and T seem to breathe wher 
perfumed breath. 

“Nina!” ‘ 

“ Eddie—do I dream! Is it indeed 
you ?—My sweet, dear boy!” 

Time and circumstance build up all 
sorts of fictitious self-estimates in the 
heart, but I was no longer the man, but 
little Teddie of years ago. I feel two 
stalwart arms around me. The right is 
slightly stiffened, but vigorous yet. 

Two weeks have passed and not a day 
without its keenest pleasures. A sail- 
boat is dancing upon the sparkling waters 
of the blue Gulf. 

“You see, Eddie,” says the grand old 
man by my side, “it is of no use for one 
to sour over circumstances. I think 
Nina’s mistake was in her proud deter- 
mination to keep her resolve. I have 
come to believe this a species of insan- 
ity. A promise with her was a principle 
and whatever its effect, it was as sure 
of performance as death.” 

“Why were you not great enough to 
refuse to fight that duel?” 
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“ Because I was not, Eddie,—that is 
all. Had I loved her less, had I thought 
her less of a divinity, I could have been 
what you call ‘great enough. But | 
think of her now as I did then and, be- 
fore my God, Dore’s dead face brings 
to me no remorse. I went there to kill 
him. I knew I would, for I felt I was 
avenging a blasphemy greater that it 
uttered against a saint. As he stood be- 
fore me he seemed the embodiment ort 
the whisper he had set afloat in the ball- 
room that night, which spread like oil 
on water and fevered my brain and 
came tobe uttered like coarse ‘ blague’.” 

“Have you never thought of marry- 
ing since?” 


“Dear Eddie, life is progression, not 
retrogression. Retrogression i isdeath. In 
fancy I have tremsuyed her. I have 


heard the multitude of blessing show- 
ered upon her by humble lips. The 
proud little nun.’ 

“It appears to me that God manifests 
his love to one in -nothing so great as 
in the fixing in the heart of a con- 
stant inspiration. Into my life, he shed 
that ray through her when you and I 
were boys, Eddie,”’—he remembered 
himself as a boy—“and its light suf- 
fuses my old heart and I am happy, 
Eddie, and strong, my lad, and at 
eighty I shall he a boy yet. Iam pretty 
near that now.” 

Strange, quaint lives! Proud, beau- 
tifully Nina, a nun, blessed with the 
benedicitions of countless tongues. Ned, 
dear old Ned, learned in his profession, 


-sympathie, kindly. 


And yet as the dim memories of so 
long ago link themselves of their own 
volition into a perfect chain, and connect 
themselves with distinct memories of later 
years, I feel a leaden pain of ineffable an- 
guish over the pity of it all. 

I reflect on how costly was that mag- 
nificient, unyielding pride. But the 
sharpest pain is that which I cannot an- 
alyze. It associates itself with helpless 
and weak little Teddie, with idolized Ned, 
with the heautiful face of Nina, the proud, 
with a myriad well remembered hopes 
and fears, joys and sorrows, long, long 
dead. 

J. M. LEVEQUE. 








THE THEATRE—A PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


HE 


has two 


methods of 


publica- 
tion. He 
may print 
his story as 
a book 
he may 
read his 
manuscript 
aloud to others or have it read or recited be- 
fore an audience. Either method is publi- 
cation. There were authors before there 
was an art of writing. The first authors 
were their own story tellers. The first 
poets sung or recited their written poems. 
To this day the ancient art of story telling 
forms the most direct, the most impressive, 
and most powerful method of reaching the 
minds and heartsof men. The rez der, the 


singer and theactor publish the work of 
the literary man just as much as does the 
publisher of printed books or magazines. 


The theatre is thus a publishing house 
quite as much as the printing house. 
The theatrical manager erects a costly 
and beautiful building, engages a large 
force of skilled servants and a company 
of artists. All of this complicated and 
costly plant, this great array of machinists, 
musicians, actors and other employees is 
for the one, sole purpose of publishing by 
word of mouth, a piece of manuscript 
called a play ; without the play the whole 
complicated structure is utterly useless 
and valueless. In like manner the book 
publisher can do nothing without the 
author’s manuscript. Both theatre and 
printing house are thus publishing houses. 

To understand this matter more clear- 
ly we must first understand what a play 
is. It has been contended that a play is 
not, of itself, a piece of literary work, and 
that the play writer is not a literary man. 
Clearly this is a matter of definitions. 
Certain plays are a part of the literature 
of the language. Very many plays are 
not literature in the sense that Hamlet 
is a piece of very fine literature. At 
the same time, there are plays that while 


author 


not in themselves of any literature value, 
‘an and do give to the listener and 
spectator all the effect of very good liter- 
ature. A play is a book of directions 
for certain persons to produce a certain 
result, and this result is the outcome of a 
literary man’s work. The book itself‘is not 
literature any more than a sheet of printed 
notes is music. It, is the performer who 
publishes the music, the actor who pub- 
lishes the play and the acted play may be 
very fine literature. A play is not in- 
tended to be read as a book. It is to be 
used as a series of directions to the gasman, 
the scene painter, the costumer, the actor 
and stage manager, and the outcome of 
these directions may be a poem ; may be, 
and commonly is, very good literature 
indeed. 

In the theatre we “see.” A_ play 
is intended to be seen and heard. A 
large part of the story of every good 
play is only in the dry, techinal stage diree- 
tions, and can only be understood when 
performed upon the stage. Like music, 
it only lives when heard ; and like music, 
its printed page is often without any 
meaning whatever to the uninstructed 
reader. To illustrate, let us examine 
a masterpiece of modern play-writing, 
“The Scrap of Paper,” by Sardou. 

In the play when acted we are shown two 
people who have mislaid a letter. They 
are, for certain reasons, very anxious to. 
find it. Now, the audience knows from 
the very start just what the letter con- 
tains, and exactly where the actual scrap 
of paper is. Through a most ingenious 
and amusing series of. circumstances this 
scrap of paper gets into all sorts of 
people’s hands, and is used in many ways 
for quite other purposes than the char- 
acters in the story intended. It is con- 
tinually lost and found again, only to be 
lost once more and found by the wrong 
person. In the actual book of the play 
there are on almost every page “stage 
directions,” telling the actors what to 
do with this piece of paper, which is 
called “a property letter.” The actors 
know what the paper is, and just what 








they are doing with it, but only as stage 
directions. In the character they assume 
they know nothing about it whatever. 
We, in our seats in the audience, know, 
and it is this superior knowledge that 
affords the chief pleasure of seeing the 
play. The confusion, mystification, mis- 
takes and errors of the characters (not 
the actors) of the play form a piece of 
work that is really a piece of literature. 
It is, indeed, literature. 

The writer may perhaps venture to 
illustrate this matter by a_ reference to 
the second act of “The Country Fair.” 
The audience see and hear the threat to 
foreclose the mortgage on the farm. They 
see the neighbors gather to lend a hand 
at the corn husking, they see the plot to 
save the farm by running the colt “Cold 
Molasses ” in the races at the Fair. They 
see all the old woman’s friends leave her, 
her best friends misunderstanding her, 
and not one trying to comfort her in her 
loneliness and poverty. The very end of 
the act is performed in silence, save for a 
little music. In the book of the play are 
these directions to the gasman, the leader 
of the quartette, and to the actor and 
stage manager: “Lower the lights in 
front. Change the rear lights to red. 
Quartette sing ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ 
in a long diminuendo. Abigail, move 
up and sit at upper left. Slow curtain.” 
These are the bold, prosaic statements of 
the book. 

The audience, holding in their minds 
all that has gone before, sitting in a 
darkened room and removed from all 
distractions, see the slowly fading 
twilight, the shadows lurking in the 
dusty old barn. They see the red glow 
of the sunset on the distant hills; they 
hear the people trooping off to their 
happy homes with song and laughter, 
while the lonely old woman sits abandoned 
and alone in her lost home. There is 
only the horse, and he has nothing to 
say. The vanishing music dies away as 
the twilight falls, and the curtain slowly 
shuts it all from view. It is all a picture, 
a suggestion—meaning more than words, 
and telling it better than words. The 
book is nothing. The result is the thing. 


It is in this manner that the theatre 
publishes literature. 


It pictures a story, 
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a poem, a tragedy, or a merry conceit in 


the author’s mind. Gilbert, a master of 
stage craft, in one of his plays ends an 
act in absolute silence. The hero and 
heroine have quarreled. He says he will 
leave her forever. She does not believe 
him, thinks it only a joke, and persists 
in teasing him about trifles. He finally 
She lets him depart, feeling sure 
he will not go far. She calls him back. 
He does not come. She doesn’t care, he 
will get over his ill-will and return soon. 
She calls again. He comes not. She 
begins to be angry; she will not call 
again, she will wait for him. She 
waits through anger, then regret and self- 
condemnation, through remorse, and so 
on to despair and misery. It is all pic- 
tured. You see the woman’s heart 
through her face. Now, Mr. Gilbert is 
not the man to leave this long play of 
varying emotions in the girl’s face to 
chance. He writes down the exact order 
of procedure for her emotions in sc many 
prosaic directions. The actress tells this 
story of a heart without a word. It is 
distinctively a piece of literature—pic- 
tured in a woman’s mobile faee. 

The theatre tests literature precisely as 
an orchestra may test a symphony. It 
performs a play. The story is partly 
spoken, partly enacted, partly pictured, 
partly suggested by music or a smile, a 
look or a gesture. The lines actually 
spoken may be good literature and they 
may not. They may be only dialect, as 
in “ That lass o’ Lowry’s,” and yet the 
play be, when performed, very fine litera- 
ture. The lines may be the very first 
literature ever in print. On the stage the 
same lines may take on a new literary 
value. Every play that rises above the 
dull level of the “show” piece, must be 
the work of a literary man, or a man of 
some literary training. The stage car- 
penter never wrote a play, though his 
“pieces” are sometimes performed. 

There are many intelligent persons who 
regard the theatre merely as an amuse- 
ment. There are others who regard 
its amusements as hurtful. The theatre 
does often amuse. It is certainly a recrea- 
tion to see a good play, it re-creates 
by taking us out of ourselves. At the 
same time, the theatre is practically noth- 


goes. 
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ing more than a publishing house. It 
publishes books, some good, some bad. 
So do the printing houses—good books 
and bad books. It depends on what you 
buy. If you wish bad books you can 
certainly buy them at any news-stand. 
If you wish bad plays—they can _ be 
found. There is, however, this difterence 
between these two publishing houses. 
The theatre publishes its literary work 


by word of mouth, in a large room full of 


people, and all sorts of people at that ; 
some rich, some poor, some dull, some 
bright. This very fact is a wholesome 
check upon the theatre itself. A vulgar 
and indecent line or picture, or action, 
cannot be presented before the audience 
of a first-class theatre. Neither can pro- 
nounced profanity be spoken on the stage, 
for the simple reason that the audience 
will not allow these things. The people 
will leave the house never to return, and 
the manager-publisher will be effectually 
punished. On the other hand, the bad 
book is usually read in secret, where there 
are none to shame or reprove. It is true 
there are theatres where bad plays and 
bad “shows” are given, but they are in 
the minority, and are, in a sense, on the 
outskirts of the art. The tendency of the 
stage, while broadly cosmopolitan and 
ready to weleome the dramatic art of all 
times and nations, is steadily away from 
the absurdities of English melodrama 
and the vice-stained comedy of Paris, 
and quite as much away from the dull 
vulgarity of our own farces. The general 
theatre-going public prefers a poor (poor 
from a dramatic point of view) play, that 
pictures our own plain, honest, sweet- 
minded characters, to the most artistic 
play dealing with people whose morals 
are dyspeptic—or worse. As a rule, the 
preference is decidedly towards our na- 
tive plays that tell sweet, sensible, and 
natural stories of our own time and peo- 
ple. Certainly, the most profitable plays 
to-day in this country are the work of our 
native writers, both men and women. 

We have in this country about eighty 
men and twenty-five women dramatists. 
The writer has met nearly all of them, 
and is personally acquainted with the 
larger part of them, and can speak with 
some confidence concerning their opinions 


of this great art. As a body of men and 
women they are in earnest. They wish 
to see our theatres produce better plays, 
All of them are, in greater or less degree, 
men and women of literary training. A 
large number of them are journalists, 
They are seeking to produce plays of 
greater literary merit, written on higher 
themes and upon a higher moral plane. 

As far as the writer knows not one of 
these men or women would be likely to 
write a play that would designedly offend 
as some foreign plays offend. They re- 
cognize that their art is a powerful lever 
wherewith to move the people. The 
most disgraceful play to-day upon our 
stage is distinctly a foreign play. The 
sweetest, purest, most human, most loy- 
able characters on our stage to-day are 
the creations of our own literary men and 
women. Some of our writers admit that 
they distinctly aim to win the “ matinee 
girl.” She is a powerful factor at the box 
office, whereas, the so-called man of the 
world who has forgotten to blush always 
wants a free seat. The most money to- 
day is in the play that wins the family. 
It is the non-theatre-goer these men and 
women seek to please. These stay at 
home because they are, mistaken it is true, 
afraid to go to the theatre and if they 
are shown that the play is really sweet, 
good and innocently amusing they will 
come by the hundred thousand. The 
“Old Homestead” showed plainly that 
it is the non-theatre goer who buys most 
tickets. Certainly, our dramatists, both 
men and women, do regard the theatre as 
their mode of expression through which 
they may reach the people to please, amuse, 
and warn; to charm, inspire and instruct. 

There are persons who think the thea- 
tre should never preach. It does both 
instruct and preach. A play has no 
moral tacked in the end of the story. 
It pictures the effect of wrong doing. It 
never sermonizes about it. The first art: 
of the theatre is essentially a preachment. 
The theatre is a place for laughter. The 
play, first of all, does more, but with the 
first-humor there i is always just a touch of 
pathos. The face of Comedy is always 
“kinder smily round the mouth and teary 
round the lashes.” 

CHARLES BARNARD. 





A DOMESTICATED GENIUS. 


SUPPOSE it was 

Hypatia that first 

suggested it. She 

suggested everything 
to our small circle. 

But when [ first 

heard of it, it was 

common talk in the 
office that Lorin’s lit- 
erary work had shown 

a decided falling offin 
quality since his mar- 
riage. 

Beattie, our artist, re 
ceived the announce- 
ment without comment. 
His den was next to ours. 

He made pen-sketches for our illustrations. 

If Beattie had spoken at all, he would 
have said: “That’s it. He’s got to com- 
promise, got to do the conventional.” As 
it was, he squeezed some purer color on 
his palette, with evident determination 
that as for himself he would paint more 


directly than ever before. 

Hypatia (Hypatia was the Editor) con- 
sidered the matter psy chologically, and 
took copious notes bearing on the gradual 
sinking of the artistic spirit in the do- 


mestic. I, myself, almost forgot the vir- 
tues of impe rsonality, and secretly felt 
sorry for poor Lorin himself. 

Lorin had come to New York from 
some unheard of place in the mountains 
of Colorado, and had had no more right 
to be thinking of matrimony than the fluf- 
fy maltese kitten that rolled about the 
office floor. But it all came of our mak- 
ing so much of him, and taking him into 
the office clique, so to speak ; and I could 
not get away from a feeling of respon- 
sibility in this absurd denouement. 

Thi it was in the days before the “ Next 
Era,” was a name only. Lorin had con- 
tributed some sketches of western ranch 
life, “done with the spade,” 
put it, that showed unmistakable promise, 
if not power. The magazine was a trifle 
uncertain in its financial scheme. We 
sometimes had difficulty in paying the 
printer and the contributors in the same 


as he himself 


month. This slight weakness led to a def- 
erential attitude on our part. Perhaps 
Lorin presumed upon this. When he 

‘ame to town, at any rate, there was noth- 
ing todo but to take him in socially, as 
we had already done in a literary way. 

He was an inoffensive enough sort of 
fellow, with features that hesitated between 
strength and evident femininity. He wore 
his hair short, in a soft bang, that contrib- 
uted to this effect. Mayzie Martin said at 
once, with that rapid facility of idealiza- 
tion that has almost been her ruin, that his 
head reminded her of that of the “ Young 
Augustus” at the Metropolitan—which 
was manifestly absurd. 

Beattie, who was fresh from Paris, 
wondered where Lorin could have come 
across that cut of hair in the mountains 
of Colorado. “ Why,” said he, “ the fel- 
lows over on the other side were just tak- 
ing to that when I left.” 

. But Mayzie clung to her own idea. 
Perhaps, if she had not, this tale would 
never have been written. 

Now that I think of it, I will say that 
Mayzie’s own position among us was an- 
other thing to which I can never quite 
reconcile myself, view of the turn 
events have taken. It seems to me now 
that Hypatia should have been more intui- 
tive. But somehow, after Mayzie was grad- 
uated from the institute and became one 
of the alumni with the rest of us, it did 
seem a pity that she should have no. defi- 
nite aim in life. So the editor proposed 
having her come into the office to look 
after the subscription books. The task was 
not particularly onerous, while, Hypatia 
reasoned, it gave her a certain 
Wétre that every self-respecting woman 
should have. Looking back at it from 
this distance, I fear that Mayzie’s interest 
in literature was slight at best, although 
she did once, with Hypatia’s aid, contri- 
bute an article to the magazine on the 
differentiation of primitiv e animal types. 
Still, I think she could have been more 

safely left to work out her own excuse for 
being, unhampered by any such recondite 
problems or by any theories of womanly 
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responsibility, however advanced. This, 
of course, is pertinent only in view of the 
fact that I cannot feel quite sure whether 
what did happen was the best thing that 
could have happened. 

For the rest, Mayzie was certainly a 
good girl, with a dowry of gold hair 
vapable of making one forget, for a time 
at least, the necessity of any more sub- 
stantial substitute, and a tendency to 
throw out little tendrils of attection where- 
ever such vegetation was encouraged. 

Hypatia, with her positive, forcible ways, 
strangely enough took to Mayzie. The 
two became inseparable. Then came that 
unfortunate marriage. After that, Lorin 
and Mayzie rather drifted out of our cir- 
cle, though he still contributed to the 
magazine occasionally. He had found it 
expedie nt, however, to go into a _broker’s 
office shortly after his marriage, and de- 
voted most of his time to that. He flat- 
tered himself with the notion that he 
could come the fresher to his literary 
work in consequence, and planned to do 
great things—when he got time. With 


it all he took to himself a self-satisfied air 
that hardly became his evident decadence, 


we thought. As I have intimated, the 
office saw but little of them. To us, it 
seemed a trifle as though they displayed 
a tendency to arrogate themselves in their 
bliss. For the most part, we, naturally, 
made no advances. But on the occasion 
of Beattie’s exhibition they came of course. 
We all met on the opening night, and . 
there was no one else there to spet ak « 


the occasion was quite like a reunion : 


the old magazine crowd. Mayzie was re- 
splendent in a rather striking costume— 
a black Russian blouse laced with gold, 
and a jaunty hat in the prevailing mode 
repeating the colors of the rest of the cos- 
tume. 

“ Pas mal;” 
‘ame in, indicating the 
tious lines of her figure 
glass. 
his eye-glasses when he really wanted to 
see anything. 

“ Not bad; not bad at all,” he went on. 
“Say, Lorin, if you could only get some 
of that chie quality into your work that 
Mrs. Lorin gets into her gowns you'd 
make a hit.” 


Beattie said, when she 
gracefully fae- 
with his eye- 


Beattie always seemed to take off 
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That was the first time that any of us 
had dared to hint to Lorin that his later 
work showed a decided tendeney towards 
the commonplace, and we looked at one 
another breathlessly for a moment. 

Mayzie hesitated, uncertain for a mo- 
ment, then decided that it was a compli- 
ment, and reddened prettily as she said: 

“T’m so glad you like it.” 

Lorin was densely oblivious to what we 
all felt certain that Beattie had meant. 

Lorin hesitated a moment then went 
on; Lorin was never himself until he got 
to “ going on.” “That’s it,” he exclaimed, 
sticking his hands in the pockets of his 
sack coat and striding up and down the 
room, declaiming rather loudly.“ That’s 
it. We must always have the graceful, 
what you call the artistic, when you real- 
ly mean nothing but another variation on 
the accepted. I’m sick of all that. I'd 
like to tell the whole truth once. I'd like 
to do a story like that figure of Le Page’s 
up at the Metropolitan—rip out his tin- 
sel vision and do a simple figure like that 
Jeanne d’Are of his, and set her feet in a 
barn-yard, where they likely were in re- 
ality. When we can do that sort of thing, 
we can begin to talk about the artistice— 
not that I care so much for the barn- 
yard, but it’s the principle of the thing.” 

“Why don’t you do a story, then?” 
one of us asked. 

“What’s the use?” he 
“ Nobody would print it.” 

Hypatia was engaged meanwhile in ex- 
amining Mayzie’s costume with a view to 
having one like it, without even consider- 
ing apparently, that what would answer 
for Mayzie’s lithe gracefulness would be 
quite another thing on another figure. 

“ What was that about Jeanne d’arc?” 
she asked, turning suddenly to Lorin. 

But Beattie cut in before Lorin could 
reply. “Do you know, I think this a 
rather good little thing.” 

He pointed to one of his canvasses 
small study overlooking a bit of Wash- 
ington Square. It was early twilight. 
A decided blueish tint pervaded the pic- 
ture, through which the electric lights were 
paling against the evening sky. ‘Near the 
top of the canvass the shop- windows on 
the other side of the square showed in the 
tree-tops in detached blurs of yellow and 


concluded. 
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range. On a bench, near at hand, fore- 
shortened as though seen from a height, 
was a pair of lovers. 

“ Why, that’s the view from the office 
window,” Mayzie exclaimed. 

“So it is,” Hypatia assented, smiling in 
a pleased little way she had that made 
her look so girlish. 

“It’s nothing but a bit of chic. 
You remember that evening I called 
your attention to the effect,” Beattie ex- 
claimed. 

“ But of course you know,” Hypatia 
began, as she examined the study more 
carefully, “that that excessively blueish 
tint is untrue. You know, as I pointed 
out to you at the time you called my at- 
tention to the effect, that we were stand- 
ing in a gas-lighted room. Our retinas 
were wearied by the orange rays of the 
gas-light, and things outside consequently 
seemed tinged with the complementary 
color, which of course is blue. Helmholtz 
has gone into that very fully, if you want 
to look it up. But it hardly comes with- 
in the true province of art, I should say.” 

“ Not unless a scientific treatise went 
one of us suggested. 


with each study,” 

“What do you want in a picture?” 
Beattie asked with evident petulance. 
“Don’t those blues and purples with an 
occasional note of orange make a pleasing 
color arrangement—isn’t it decorative?” 

«But that’s all it is,” Hypatia insisted. 


” 


“A picture should 

“ Well; what more do 
Beattie cut in. 

“Oh, if you’re doing Washington 
Square,’ Lorin volunteered smilingly, 
“the editor here would want some recog- 
nition of our Italian population, a hint of 
pauper labor, a touch of the Mafia—and 
a possible solution of the problem of race 
assimilation, pictorially expressed.” 

It was that sort of thing that made peo- 
ple dislike Lorin. Hypatia ignored it. 

It was not usual for Hypatia to drop 
such a matter so suddenly. I wondered 
then what she had in mind. But the 
clever Miss Harter flutteréd up to her at 
that moment and gave Hypatia’s action 
a natural enough air. 

“Aren’t they just lovely,” she fluted, 
nestling her fluffy head close to Hypatia’s. 

“The pictures?” Hypatia queried. 


9 


you want: 


” 


“Oh, no; I don’t pretend to under- 
stand anything so artistic. But don’t 
you think Mayzie and Mr. Lorin are de- 
lightfully mated? They seem so sympa- 
thetic—so like good chums.” 

Mayzie was leanmg on Lorin’s arm 
rather affectedly, her blond profile half 
effacing his darker one, like the twin 
heads on some old coin. 

Hypatia’s eyes turned in their direction. 
“Yes but I’m not sure it’s the best thing 
for either of them,” she remarked. 

“Why, why not? Don’t you think 
they should be so—so affectionate ? ” 

But Hypatia did not answer. 

It was not long before all met again, 
and when we did, strange to say, it was 
at the Lorin’s. We were all invited to 
their rooms one evening shortly after the 
opening. 

Their rooms were down Geeenwich 
way, on Bank street, and although there 
were but three in the suite, Mayzie had 
fitted them up in a way that made them 
quite attractive in an odd, Bohemian 
way. Mayzie really had a genius for that 
sort of thing. A water- color or two by 
Latoix — New Mexican pueblos, red- 
blanketed Indians in the yellow glare of 
sun-swept plains—were hung about the 
main room—what Lorin called his study. 
A Navajo blanket in gaudy colors, sery- 
ing as a porticre, carried out the idea 
of Westernism with a bang, as Hypatia 
put it. 

Beattie stood, his glasses in hand, look- 
ing at the pictures. 

“ Well,” Lorin demanded at his elbow, 
as though challenging his cynicism, 
“what’s wrong?” 

“Put’s your eye out,” Beattie an- 
nounced, with a comprehensive sweep 
that included the porticre. “Yet not 
bad either—not at all bad. That streak 
of red on that blanket comes in on the 
white in great shape.” 

« Here’s my part of the den,” Lorin 
exclaimed, indic: ating a heavy, broad- 
topped table studiously littered with sev- 
eral kinds of copy paper, uncut French 
novels, and periodicals, their variegated 
colors making a gay fan-fare of color. 

“Feel as though you'd have some el- 
bow room at that table, don’t you? 
Some day, when I get time,”—Lorin went 
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on, “When I ean sit down and feel I 
have some leisure ahead of me, I’m going 
to go to work to do: something big, some- 
thing large, comprehensive as the air— 
with room enough in it for the breeze 
from the mountain tops and the odors 
from the gutter. Oh, I’m going to do it 
yet. Look at that copy paper now; 
I had it cut to order. A fellow couldn’t 
write in the usual finicky way on a sheet 
as broad as that.” 

Meanwhile Mayzie was fluttering about 
her samovar, very happy, apparently, 
serving tea in flowered Japanese cups in 
the Russian fashion. Lorin, who was a 
great admirer of Tolstoi and Tourgenieff, 
ineisted on this method. 

That night Hypatia said: “They are 
very cosy, those two children there to- 
gether, but I’m afraid our friend’s liter- 
ary existence is hampered a trifle.” 

“Now, I think you’re wrong,” Beat- 
tie broke in, with his usual disregard of 
the polite phrase. (To tell the truth 
Beattie cultivated the brusque.) “ But 
I believe if there’s anything worth while 
in a man it'll come out. Never did see 
much in the plaint about your mute in- 
glorious Miltons.” 

“Tt’s at any rate a riddle in this case,” 
I said, “unless Lorin braces up with 
something brilliant to prove your theory, 
Beattie. If he keeps on in the common- 
place we'll never know what he might 
have done if he hadn’t met Mayzie.” 

“Chances are,” Beattie answered, “that 
being Lorin, he would have married the 
next pretty girl he met.” 

“Why don’t you get married then?” 
I demanded. 

“No one clamors to share my bread 
and butter,” he said, “and the unconven- 
tional in art does not supply any allur- 
ing jam, as my lady friends likely know.” 

After that night we saw them but sel- 
dom except on oceasions when Mayzie 
fluttered into the office bringing a book 
review. Hypatia sent her a few books 
occasionally because with Lorin’s help 
she got up very smooth little sayings 
about biographical volumes which came 
into the office for review, but which Hy- 
patia had no time to look into. It may 
be that on these occasions Mayzie wticon- 
sciously divined what was in our minds. 


It may be that we were so lacking in 
tact as to let slip some statement concern- 
ing our growing opinion of Lorin’s dille- 
tanteism in his literary work, and our 
consequent disappointment. But at all 
events, a volume which came in her 
hands to review was the last straw to 
Mayzie. It was Daudet’s “Wives of 
Artists,” and the outcome was rather 
more startling than any of us could have 
dreamed, though we knew well Mayzie’s 
romantic temperament. Still it was some 
time before it all came out. 

One evening I happened across Lorin 
near Madison Square. He was strolling 
along tranquilly. 

“Come,” he said, 
“you're in no hurry.” 

He led the way to one of the benches 
without speaking. It was near sunset. 
The electric lights were alternately flar- 
ing and paling among the trees. At one 
point a broad band of orange from the 
sinking planet pushed its way through the 
darkened shrubbery and across the walks. 

He was still for a moment, with his 
head bent down. “Do you know,” he 
began, “I’ve collected a great deal of 
material lately—more than you can im- 
agine. I’ve been everywhere, where life 
was to be seen. I’ve got the data fora 
great work—something that will make 
an epoch when once it’s in shape. But 
there’s the rub—to get it in shape.” 

We sat together till late that night, in- 
dulging the “fine frenzies of youth. He 
told me in detail the scheme of his great 
novel, which he had decided to eall “The 
New Morning.” When we parted he 
promised to let ‘me see what he had al- 
ready done. 

The next I heard, he had gone to the 
country to complete his work. 

Several weeks passed, and one evening 
I was surprised to run across him down 
near the docks on the east side. 

“Why, I thought you were 
town,” I exclaimed, “at your 
work.” 

He 
back. 


taking my arm; 


out of 
great 


“No, I 


anything 


ame 
there. 


head. 


shook his 
I ecouldn’t do 
I’ve got to be where my models are. I 
must ‘feel myself in touch with the great 
current of life itself, if I really intend to 
do anything.” 
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I inquired in regard to the progress 
he was making. 

“Qh, it’s a great idea,” he answered, 
vaguely. “I’ve got magnificent material 
—tind it every day, but—” He smiled, 
and shook his head. “Somehow, it 
doesn’t seem to go.” 

We did not see either Lorin or Mayzie 
after that until it was the subject of re- 
mark that they seemed to be nowhere. 
Mayzie had even failed with her last 
book reviews. So one evening I dropped 
in their way to inquire. 

I found Lorin in his old quarters. It 
was evident that he had not expected to 
see me. His whole manner betrayed 
that, as he got up from his low writing 
table and came forward, protesting that 
he was overjoyed. In addition to the 
wide copy paper—the paper for his great 
work-—that littered the table as of old, 
there was a tin French coffee-pot on one 
corner, the remnant of a roll peering from 
the folded-over edge of a newspaper, to- 
gether with little red and green glints— 
the fragments of radishes—a dab of salt 
and an occasional brown coffee stain 
marking even the wide copy paper itself. 


Lorin had a slightly unkempt air him- 


self, which, in him, sufficiently accounted 
to me for his apologetic and embarrassed 
air. 

“You must be making great progress,” 
I suggested, indicating a heap of copy 
that lay at his elbow. 

“Qh, that’s nothing,” he said, pushing 
the heap under a pile of Figaros. “ Noth- 
ing but a lot of notes that I was just 
looking over again.” 

“ How soon do you expect to get the 
thing together?” I queried. 

He shrugged his shoulders and smiled. 
Then he said, sadly : 

“ Never, I guess.” 
ment, then went on. “I guess it’s a mis- 
take—I guess the whole business is a 
mistake—I guess I’m a mistake, too.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” I asked. 
I had never seen him so apparently 
crushed before. I saw there was some- 
thing in his mind that did not concern 
asual friends. 

But he went on, after a moment, look- 
ing up, with a forced smile. “Oh, well, 
I suppose I might as well make a-clean 


He paused a mo- 
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You know—no, you don’t, 
of course—but here.” He thrust a fold- 
ed paper towards me. It had evidently 
been folded and refolded many times. 
The creases showed brown. “Read it,” 
he said. 

It was a queer, haphazard little scrawl, 
and would have been utterly childish and 
ridiculous, but for the teary punctuation 
it had received. 

“(Our marriage was a mistake,” it read. 
“Tt has spoiled your career. An artist 
oughtn’t to be married if he intends to 
do his best work. Mr. Beattie never in- 
tends to marry. LTve thought about it 
for weeks and now I’m decided. I’m 
going to Aunt Harriet’s to stay a year, if 
need. be. Don’t come for me—I won’t 
come home till you’ve finished your book. 
If you come for me I won't love you. 
You know I care more for your work, 
your career, than anything, and you will 
do it, won't you? 

“Aunt Harriet has wanted me for 
years. Now [ll be very useful to her, 
and I will be comforted all the time 
knowing you will achieve success. 

“ That’s all—only that I love you bet- 
ter than anything, except your career as 
an artist—and don’t come for me. 
MAYZIE.” 


breast of it. 


I did not know what to say, but he 
saved me the trouble of spes aking first. 

“She’s been gone three months,” he 
said. “And I'll confess to you now that 
I am doing the penitent—oh, I know 
you're not asking it, but I want to vilify 
myself; I’m in the mood—lI’Il confess to 
you, I say, that I sometimes thought, in 
moments, that I might have done better 
if—if I had—had been alone, you know, 
Not that I ever hinted such a thing to 
her, or to anyone else, before. But she 
got the idea—I don’t know how—and 
you see the rest. Well, it was all a mis- 
take. And I’m done with nonsense 
for the rest of my days. The fault is 
deeper down. I’m afraid you’d have to 
begin back three or four generations if 
you wanted to do anything with me. I 
know it now. I’m nothing but a mere 
echo—a failure, from the literary. point 
of view, and that’s the end of it.” 

“Oh, nonsense, old man,” I began. 
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“This is only a temporary fit of depres- 
sion. You'll pick up again.” 

“Oh, I know I'll write again. You 
can’t shake off the itch so easily. But 
no more illusions for me. I’ve got my 
measure. Hereafter, Pll temporize and 
compromise with the rest, and know that 
my contempt for myself and the other 
time-servers isn’t by any means an indi- 
‘ation that I am fit for anything else. 
Of course it’s nice of you to try to make 
me think I’m wrong, but I know now— 
and she shall know, to-morrow—as soon 
as I can reach her. Of course, you think 
I might have found all this out without 
letting Mayzie do as she did—but you 
don’t know that girl—you don’t begin to 
to know her. She got the idea into her 
head that she was a hindrance to me, and 
there was nothing to do but work out the 
problem the way it has been done. She 
would never have been satisfied other- 
wise—maybe I wouldn’t, either. But 
now I know, and I’m going for her to- 
morrow and bring her back—if she'll 
come.” 


Lorin and Mayzie did not return to 
the city for some months—not until after 
their child was born. On the occasion 
of the christening, all the old office crowd 
was at the Lorin’s again. 

Mayzie was magnificent in a trailing 
house gown of faded greens and low- 
toned reds—supremely and frankly radi- 
ant. Her temporary defection was an 
open secret with us, and she and Lorin 
were sufficiently overjoyed in their re- 
union to even encourage us in our com- 
ments. 
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“I’m not criticising this domestic situ- 
ation, Mrs. Lorin,” Beattie said, looking 
cheerfully into her eyes, his hands in his 
pockets, “ fact is, I like it. Wish I could 
find a girl who would do the heroic for 
the sake of my career.” 

“ Heroic!” Mayzie exclaimed, with a - 
reprimand in her tones. “ What would 
you have her do?” 

“Well, starve with me, for instance,” 
Beattie went on. “ But what I’m saying 
is, you didn’t exactly solve that great 
problem for us, as to whether a genius 
should or shouldn’t ii 

“Oh, I know we're begging that ques- 
tion, but—”’ her sentence was finished in 
a delightful little laugh and flush, which 
she smothered in her small daughter's 
neck. 

“There’s one other thing,” said Lorin, 
after Hypatia had presented her god-child 
with the customary silver cup. He held 
a paper bound copy of Daudet’s “ Wives 
of Artists” as he spoke, and ran the 
leaves through his fingers. “This,” he 


began, with a laughing glance toward 
Mayzie, who sat coloring up to her yellow 


hair, “ was the ultimate cause of a certain 
lamentable misunderstanding once, and | 
want you all to assist at a solemn cere- 
mony.” 

He propped the battered old book up 
in the grate, and piling a lot of paper 
around it, touched a match to the heap. 
As the yellow flames caressingly, almost 
coyly, caught up the edges of the mass, [ 
noticed that the funeral pyre about the 
book was composed of unusually wide 
copy paper, closely written and very 
much interlined. 

Marie Frances Upton. 








HE Novet; WuariItIs. By F. Marion 
Crawford. It must be admitted that the 
author of this clever and entirely modest 
booklet is abundantly qualified to discuss 

the novel, for he has written a dozen tales which 
have been very well received, he never repeats 
himself, and he appreciates all novels which are 
good of their kind, no matter how diverse the 
kinds may be. He is savage toward no one nor 
any thing but the “purpose” novel and its 
author, and even here his wrath is probably due 
to ignorance of the demand of the public or a 
portion of the public, for the story witha 
purpose. Mr. Crawford admits, that the novel, 
although he defines it as an “ intellectual artistic 
luxury,” is practically a story written to gratify 
an existing demand, and for a monetary con- 


sideration ;—or to use his own words, for bread 
and butter, so it would seem that he might 
graciously allow the public to have what it 
wants in the literary line, so far as the demand 


is not for immoral stuff! Aside from his attack 
on the class of novels most read, his opinions, 
reflections and suggestions are wise, witty and 
in the interest of true art. It is a capital book 
to have in the house against the time when 
some friend confides to you that he is going to 
write a novel, or has written one; Mr. Craw- 
ford’s book, loaned at this exact time, with a 
commending word, may prevent the manufac- 
ture of one of the manuscripts which exist only 
to torment successive publishers and enrich 
the Post Office Department. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York.) 


GENERAL JACKSON. By James Parton. If 
Old Hickory is forgotten by the rising genera- 
tion it is not for lack of biographies. Sev- 
eral, all from able hands, have appeared in the 
last ten years, and the last work of the veteran 
biographer Parton was about Jackson. As Mr. 
Parton had already written a larger book with 
the same subject, he had one advantage not gen- 
erally enjoyed by writers—the opportunity to 
revise his original opinions, so far as revision 
was necessary. The new volume, although oc- 
casionally indicating that it was not entirely out 
of the author’s hands when those hands ceased 
to work, is thoughtful, graphic and historical in 
high degree. Mr. Parton, like all of our older 
generation of biographers, attached great im- 
portance to racial influence, and in describing 
the Scotch-Irish stock from which the hero of 


the one great land-fight of the war of 1812 de- 
scended, he accurately describes Jackson, and 
makes the reader see, in this age of adap- 
tiveness and of mingling of diverse strains of 
blood in American veins, that Old Hickory 
simply could not, at any period of his life, have 
been other than he was. His faults and virtues 
alike were, to use the favorite expression of a 
noted scientist, “ petrified in his brain structure” 
because they had been so in his ancestors. 
From this standpoint Mr. Parton has written a 
story, entirely symmetrical and coherent, of a 
character apparently full of contradictions, and 
it is impossible to read it without admiration for 
both author and subject. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) 


Joun GRAY. By James Lane Allen. “Old 
Kentucky” has supplied the scenes for many 
novels, but never before for one so good in all 
respects as “John Gray.” It is natural that 
this should be so, for Prof. Allen has shown by 
many essays and tales, sober and humorous, that 
he has been a close and affectionate student of 
the history and people of his own State, and 
that he has a keen eye for the picturesque and 
for contrasts of character. The hero of his new 
novel is not a native-born Kentuckian, but a 
Pennsylvania school-teacher, who loves and loses 
a Kentucky girl, but never forgets her. He isa 
thorough man—one whom any reader must re- 
gard with profound interest, and remember after 
the general run of novelists’ heroes are forgot- 
ten. Like all the other characters of the tale, 
he has plenty of warm blood and active brain. 
Lexington, the capital of the State, is the scene 
of the story, and the time is just after the close 
of the Revolutionary war, when some of the 
most enterprising of Virginians had gone West 
to make a new commonwealth. The book has 
the effect of a great picture, or series of pictures ; 
it is so artistic in construction that it seems to 
have everything, in its proper place and_pro- 
portion, and to exclude everything which might 
distract attention from what is strength and 
beauty. It is a book to force its way to the 
shelf on which men keep the greater American 
novels. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 


Owur Cyciinc Tour IN ENGLAND. By Reu- 
ben Gold Thwaites. This book is a delightful 
surprise. For reasons which need not be sought 
at this present writing, books by bicyclists are 
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dreary reading, as a rule, and pity ’tis ’tis true, 
for no one but the pedestrian has such opportu- 
nities as the wheelman for seeing all the nooks 
and crannies of the country through which he 
passes. Ife can stop when he likes, as the rail- 
way passenger can’t, and the coaching man 
won’t; he is so unconventional and unassuming 
in dress that he can easily introduce himself for 
a few moments’ chat to anyone, yet his book is 
generally about wheeling, and little about what 
he sees from his wheel. Mr. Thwaites is not 
that sort of writer; as he was secretary of a his- 
torical society when he went abroad, it stands to 
reason that he had a soul above “ ball-bearings” 
and rough roads, and an eye such as every intel- 
ligent American expects to carry when he goes 
to our historic mother-country. His English 
wheeling tour, on which he was accompanied 
by his wife, who also rode a bicycle, began at 


the venerable city of Canterbury --the Rome of 


English and American churchmen —extended to 
and through Dartmouth Forest, thence to Bath. 
Oxford and through the Valley of the Thames. 
The distance covered was not much less than a 
thousand miles, and not once did the route 
“take in” any horrid city. Through country 
lanes and among English farms the couple rode, 
not merely to ride, but to see rural England. 
They saw it; they talked with hundreds of peo- 
ple, and their narrative gives us better pictures 
of rural England, as American eyes would see it, 
than has been given us in print elsewhere. The 
pleasure one experiences in reading the book is 
all the greater for its unexpectedness. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


On SLEDGE AND Horseback TO OUTCAST 
SIBERIAN Lepers. By Kate Marsden. The 
heroic and the horrible appear in about equal 
proportions in this remarkable narrative. The 
author is an English woman, of some experience 
in nursing, who had heard of the sufferings of 
the lepers in Siberia, and had heard also that 
the natives of that far-away region knew an 
herb which cured or at least arrested the 
malady. Armed with letters from Queen Vic- 
toria and the Empress of Russia she went her- 
self to and almost through Siberia, and it is entire- 
ly within bounds to say that no other story of 
woman’s travel compares with this in unex- 
pectedness. The travelled roads were soon left, 
for the lepers are ostracized and driven far 
from their kind. None of the ordinary con- 
veniences of travel could be found—no coaches, 
inns, or even peasants cots to rest in; indeed the 
course was sometimes through bogs innocent of 
road or path. The author traveled on horse- 
back, sitting astride, being dressed as a man; 
she suffered intensely at times, but finally 
reached the “yourts” or tents, of the lepers, 
and found horrors which passed her wildest 
imaginings. It was not specially Russian—the 
squalor, the suffering, the apparent heartless- 
scenes as dreadful have sometimes been 
witnessed in the United States, in country alms- 
houses and other public institutions ; the dread- 
ful thing was the impossibility of healing the 
invalids, and the distance from any base of 
comforts and sanitary materials. The author is 
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going to devote her life to these lepers—her 
book tells how; on the other hand, it is only 
fair to say that her narrative has been attacked, 
by those who should know the facts, as one- 
sided, inaccurate and insincere. (Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co., New York.) 


THe MarpLot. By Sidney Royse Lysaght. 
This novel is interesting, thoughtful, original 
and clever; apparently it is the story, more or 
less veiled, of some real people, the writer being 
a close observer with sense of humor and philo- 
sophic sense too. The hero is a fatherless little 
fellow who, with his sister, comes to England, 
his mother dying on the voyage. There is 
nothing remarkable about him but a spirit of 
independence and hatred of conventionality—a 
spirit which is the cause of much trouble to him 
in after days, though he always does what seems 
to him right. The “ Marplot” is a reckless, 
good-natured, brazen, precocious girl whom, 
when she was twelve years of age, the hero 
finds running away from a circus. She crosses 
his path several times afterward, always doing 
harm though meaning none, and finally the 
hero marries her to save her—an operation 
which had the customary bad results. In con- 
trast with this child of the gutter is another 
precocious girl—an improbable but delightful 
Irish damsel of the better class, who is loved by 
the hero and by a gloomy patriot whom the 
girl, for Ireland’s good, promises to marry. 
From the complications thus suggested came 
tragedies for almost all concerned, except the 
Marplot, who lives cheerily on throughout the 
book, oceasionally showing good nature, heart 
or conscience, but never failing to make mis- 
chief. But there are many other interesting 
characters and side scenes, all well drawn, with 
numerous wise and witty reflections by the 
author. The moral will not fail to make itself 
known to any young man who reads the story. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


ATHELWOLD. By Amélie Rives. In blank 
verse and dramatic form is retold the old story 
of King Edgar of England sending Athelwold, 
his truest knight and friend, to see and report 
upon the alleged beauty of Elfreda, daughter of 
a noble in Devonshire. Athelwold sees the 
maid ; furthermore, the maid sees him and likes 
him, and being what in modern England would 
be called an “emancipated” woman she does 
her full share of the love-making, into which 
Athelwold, despite his duty to his king, is soon 
absorbed. They marry, secretly; the bride- 
groom reports the girl to be plain and shrewish, 
and the King accepts the tale. All of this is 
told strongly and dramatically, but the great 
scenes come later; the king visits his friend and 
insists upon meeting the wife, whom the fright- 
ened husband begs to save him by making 
herself of plain and unsightly appearance. But 


~the wife is not that sort of woman; she is as 


vain, mean and selfish as she is handsome, and 
on the hint that the king might want to steal 
her and make her his queen, she appears, with 
regal tread and pose, in her richest garments, 
and covered with jewels. A duel and a tragedy 
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follows; the husband is killed and the drama 
ends, for every one can imagine what follows. 
Amélie Rives has no equal at drawing women 
who are at once proud, selfish, handsome, allur- 
ing, lacking in womanly delicacy and, above all 
things, desperately self-absorbed and_ incon- 
ceivably mean, but in Athelwold she has ex- 
celled herself in the depicting of this interesting 
and detestable type of character. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) 


THe Rise oF THE British DOMINION IN 
InprA. By Sir Alfred Lyall. Sometimes men 
and boys in the dark, whistle to keep up their 
courage. It would almost seem, from ihe 
recent frequency of books and essays about 
India, that Britain does not feel as safe about 
her Asiatic possessions as she did. Sir Alfred 
Lyall is an authority on many Indian affairs, 
and his book, which is accurate in statement 
and readable in style, shows how England 
acquired her Empire in the East and how she 
holds it. How long she may continue to hold 
it—how easily, quickly and horribly she might 
be dispossessed could her hundreds of millions 
of hating, unforgiving dark-skinned subjects 
suddenly find a leader of their own race, are 
subjects which the author wisely dismisses with 
scant courtesy. He has made an interesting 


book though, and one worthy of permanent place 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


on library shelves. 
New York.) 


THe REAL THING, AND OTHER TALES. By 
Henry James. There are five stories in this 
volume; all have been seen in the magazines, 
but as with all other collections of magazine 
tales, they will find an appropriate audience to 
which they will be new. It should be said, too, 
that they are of their author’s best quality—not 
about anything in particular, but, on the other 
hand, so well told that he who would not listen to 
them for the charm of the telling must be heavy 
of head and dull of heart. There is more feel- 
ing in them than in most collections of Mr. 
James’ stories; the reader can’t help pitying a 
couple of reduced “swells,” husband and wife, 
who want to be artists’ models, but are unfit ; he 
will pity, too, the woman who ground out 
novels of the “ pot-boiler” class and died at her 
work without her own children feeling bad 
—except that they no longer had her to work 
for them. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


In THE Days OF THE Mutiny. By George 
A. Henty. The day of finding of a good mili- 
tary novel is one to be gratefully remembered 
by lovers of fiction, so, as Henty never wrote a 
war story which was not good, his new book 
will delight thousands. The Indian mutiny of 
about forty years ago provides the scenes and 
characters, and they are an original lot, although 
it may have seemed to some readers that the 
period has already been written to death. Thre 
hero is a man who trembles at the sound of a 
shot, yet has no hesitation in attacking a tiger 
with a riding-whip. He saves the life of an In- 
dian girl, daughter of a juggler, and father and 
daughter are his saviours at many times and in 
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wonderful ways during the great uprising in 
which a white skin was an object of hatred, al- 
most fiendish. The mysterious power of the 
jugglers remains a mystery to the last and be- 
yond, as it should, for the purposes of the tale, 
and there are enough exciting incidents to al- 
most put quivering nerves into a statue. (John 
& Taylor & Co., New York.) 


A LeAFLEss SprING. By Ossip Schubin. 
While a very clever writer, Schubin is not at 
his best in this story, for he is a German, while 
most of his characters are of other nationalities 
—principally English and Italian, and evidently 
he does not understand either strain of blood. 
He is so able, though, as to handle cleverly the 
marionettes and larger puppets whom he cre- 
ates, and he tells a dismal, sinful love story 
with great power. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia.) 


LITERARY BiLuNDERS. By Henry B. 
Wheatley. “The Book Lover's Library,” of 
which the above-named work is a volume, has 
provided a rare treat in “ Literary Blunders.” 
Some of the blunderers were translators, some 
students, some foreigners who were more persis- 
tent than perfect in the use of language not 
their own, but others were made by authors 
who should have known better. The result is 
several hundred pages of errors, funny enough 
to repeat ad libitum, for each must raise a laugh. 
Being an English book, it includes not the sev- 
eral thousand mistakes of similar nature which 
have occurred on this side of the water—it is to 
be hoped that some American has collected 
them and will some day put them in print, for 
they would be quite as amazing as “ English As 
She Is Spoken.” (A. C. Armstrong & Son, New 
York.) 


CHILDREN OF Destiny. By Molly Elliot 
Seawell. Virginians of two generations ago are 
the characters in this interesting story, and one 
of them is a Southern swell whose home train- 
ing was complicated by a long stay in Europe. 
Another is a devotee of the turf, in the days be- 
fore there were bookmakers and machine bet- 
ting at race courses—the days when a man bet 
only on his own horse, and sometimes bet so 
heavily that his patrimony finally became a 
mere memory. Virginia dames and damsels are 
also introduced in pleasing profusion, and there 
are some stirring descriptions of horse races. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. By L. E. Chit- 
tenden. Mr. Chittenden, who was Register of the 
Treasury at Washington, under President Lin- 
coln, published a year ago a notable volume of 
recollections of great events and men. His new 
book contains much material of the same kind, 
half a dozen chapters being devoted to President 
Lincoln, whom Mr. Chittenden “sized up” in 
true Yankee fashion, and also accurately, from 
the intellectual and also the sympathetic point 
of view. But the author has been much more 
than a public official; like most wide-awake 
sons of his native State, Vermont, he tried his 
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hands and wits on many things, he had many 
tastes and quick perceptions, and his chats about 
people, books, game, birds and other subjects 
that have interested him are those of a man who 
knows well of what he is talking. (Richmond, 
Crosscup & Co., New York.) 


GiILEs CoREY, YEOMAN. By Mary E. Wil- 
kins. From the pen that has drawn some of the 
most cheery pictures of New England life comes 
this new and dramatic version of one of the 
grimmest of New England tales—the crushing 
to death of Giles Corey, in old witchcraft times, 
for refusing to testify in a case in which his 
own family was concerned. Longfellow cast the 
same story in dramatic form in his “ New Eng- 
land Tragedies” a few years ago, and made it 
as simple as it was tragical. Miss Wilkins 
amplifies it, tempers its severity with some of 
the humor which Yankees probably never were 
without, even at times when a witch might 
glide through a keyhole and prod them with 
invisible pins; she makes the awful blunder 
seem very real, and full of human interests, 
which Longfellow failed to do, and she also 
makes clear the bloodthirsty, brutal nature of 
some of the thick-headed old fellows who 
imagined themselves of the elect. In spite of 
the author’s skill, though, the story remains as 
dreadful as a nightmare. (Harper & Brothers, 


New York.) 


IsLAND NiGuts’ ENTERTAINMENTS. by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. There are three 
stories in this bbok—“ The Beach of Falesa,” be- 
ing the narrative of a South Sea trader, “The 
Bottle Imp”—an old story with new setting 
and a new moral, and “The Isle of Voices.” 
Each and all make us acquainted with the 
South Sea Islanders—a peculiar people, as we 
never betore have been. Simplicity, good na- 
ture, laziness and superstition seem the cardinal 
points of native character in the South Seas; 
savagery, when it is manifested, is due merely 
to a temporary overtlow of vitality. The trader, 
who tells the first story in the first person, and a 
rival trader, are the only Europeans of conse- 
quence in the tales; all the others are natives, 
and two of the three yarns seem native legends 
retold by a man who knows how to make the 
most of them without changing their character 
and atmosphere. Some wonderful 
magic and sorcery are here set down, and 
whether the reader believes them or not, they 
were as real as daylight to the characters. Mr. 
Stevenson’s ability to put himself in another 
man’s place has been too well and often 
demonstrated to need farther commendation 
The tales are freely illustrated. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York.) 


THE Story oF JoHN TREVENNICK. By 
Walter C. Rhodes. A story more interesting for 
its setting than for itself. John is a weak- 
willed fellow, who becomes a spendthrift, looks 
about for some means to restore his fallen for- 
tunes, and falls in with a smooth-tongued fellow 
who really is a smuggler. Both are English- 
men, and there is a mint of money in smuggling 
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brandy from France into England, and as John 
is a gentleman and yachtsman he can conduct 
the business nicely. Unfortutfately for him, he 
and his principal love the same girl, so John is 
cast off, his honest father afterward treating him 
in the same way, and he also loses his sweet- 
heart, who is in turn lost by the leading villain. 
John finally is whitewashed and restored to his 
old position, though he doesn’t deserve it. 
Some exciting incidents are well managed. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


MopeERN MARRIAGE. By Emil Zola. Trans- 
lation by Benjamin R. Tucker. Any American 
who reads this book, which consists of short 
stories about what seems to appear to the author 
as typical French marriages, will be glad that 
he is not a Frenchman, and that his growing 
children will not have their future marred by 
certain French ideas of marriage. It is one of 
the most realistic and unpleasing of Zola’s books, 
for the so-called realism of some authors is really 
the result of unrestrained imagination, and as 
unlike reality as anyone else can imagine. 
(Published by the Translator, New York.) 


SoME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF Dr. 
MARTHA SCARBOROUGH. By Helen Campbell. 
In the guise of fiction, Mrs. Campbell here pre- 
sents some common-sense opinions as to the care 
of “the human form divine.’ Dr. Martha is 
daughter of another physician, a practitioner in 
good standing, who nevertheless loses his own 
children, one after another, until only one re- 
mains and she a delicate little girl; so he stops 
dosing her, takes her with him in his buggy as 
he makes his round of calls, and cures and saves 
her with fresh air. But this is not all; the 
treatment quickens her wits; she becomes a 
keen questioner, learns all her father can tell 
her, and afterward puts her knowledge to prac- 
tical use. Could this book be put into the 
hands of all women, and covld all women be 
made sensible, there would soon be a remark- 
able decline in the number of infants’ funerals, 
invalid wives, and “nervous prostration” cases 
among young women. (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston.) 


A WILp Proxy. By Mr.8. W. K. Clifford. 
The man who has superfluous vitality and is 
fool enough to think it can all be expended in 
amusement, is the central figure of this exciting 
story. He thinks himself generous, as all such 
fellows do; but he is unspeakably selfish, as all 
such fellows are; so he amuses himself by sepa- 
rating a husband and wife on their wedding-day, 
leading both a wild and unhappy race, and 
almost causing a tragedy. Finally, though not 
soon enough, he dies in the natural manner, in- 
stead of being’ kicked to death, as would seem 
appropriate, and the author really seems sorry 
for him. (Cassell Publishing Co., New York.) 


Witnout DoGMaA. 


By Henryk Sienkiewicz. 
This is the most interesting and powerful of the 
novels by the same author that have been trans- 


lated into English. Although a story, it is 
virtually a critique on Polish character, and by 
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a Pole. The Poles have long been a marvel to 
students of national traits; Europe does not 
contain any other race so brilliant, untiring, at- 
tractive and disappointing. Polish accomplisb- 
ments and exuberance of spirit and energy are 
the wonder and envy of the better members of 
soberer races, yet the Poles have always been 
unfortunate in their contacts at arms with West- 
ern Europe, and their inability, in spite of their 
undoubted patriotism, to rehabilitate themselves 
as a nation will be explained to anyone who 
will read this story for more than the plot; for 
the author shows them as tremendous dissipators 
of vitality—as a people who act more for the 
pleasure of action than with any fixity of pur- 
pose. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 


How to Know THE WILD FLowers. By 
Mrs. William Starr Dana. Illustrated by Mar- 
ion Satterlee. Just at the right season of the 
year comes this admirable book—a book small 
enough to carry during rambles in the woods 
and fields, yet complete enough, in descriptions 
and pictures, to make its owner intelllgently ac- 
quainted with the wild flowers of our country. 
The few blooms which everyone knows by sight 
and name are not mentioned, but more than a 
hundred others are described under their com- 
mon and scientific names, and that no one may 
be in doubt, each plant and flower is pictured. 
In each description there is enough of botany to 
make the reader an adept, before he or she 
knows it, and in the introduction are some prac- 
tical suggestions to those whose interest in the 
national flora extends beyond a moment’s inter- 
est in the beauty of flowers. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) 


KATHARINE NortH. By Maria Louisa 
Pool. Almost any woman, no matier how good 
and considerate, knows some other woman so 
dreadful that she would like to see her exposed 
and punished in print. Katharine North is 
apparently Mrs. Pool’s especial detestation, and 
anyone will hate her before the author is done 
with her. She is a progressive creature, who 
has ideas which she makes offensive through 
her own personal manner, although some of 
them are not bad in themselves, and she be- 
comes the fourth wife of a sanctimonious old 
brute, whose previous consorts were unable to 
escape him without dying. It is an odd and 
somewhat disappointing book to come from the 
author of “ Roweny in Boston,” but character- 
drawing is Mrs. Pool’s forte; and she has dis- 
played remarkable ability and “staying power” 
in “Katharine North.” (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) 


Jump To GuLory JANE. 
dith. 


By George Mere- 
The clever, but somewhat mystical and 
provoking novelist who is responsible for this 
volume of rhyme has in times past devised 
some odd titles for his books; but “Jump to 


Glory Jane” is the oddest and rudest of the 
series, and the quality of the verse will not rec- 
oncile anyone to the rudeness of the title-page. 
Meredith is always satirical, in a mild way, and 
this time the satire must remain untranslatable 
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in America; if our English cousins can find 
sense and sentiment in it, perhaps we will hear 
of it in the course of time; as for our own peo- 
ple, even those who have admired Meredith 
heretofore, they will feel as Douglas Jerrold did 
after reading Browning’s “Sordello,” and then 
turning the book over to his wife. He said he 
tenderly observed Mrs. Jerrold’s face a full hour 
and then timidly asked, “ What do you think of 
it?” “Think?” said the lady; “1 can’t find a 
bit of sense in it.’ “Thank Heaven!” ejacu- 
lated the humorist; “then I haven’t lost my 
mind, as I feared I had.” (Swan, Sonnenschein 
& Co., London.) 


SURVIVALS IN CHRISTIANITY. By the Rey. 
Charles James Wood. Some oddities and pecu- 
liarities of the ancient pagan religions have re- 
tained place in form, if not in spirit, in the 
formulas of the Christian religion down to the 
present time, yet few except theological students 
seem to know of it. Mr. Wood specifies some of 
these interestingly and at considerable length, 
and no one need be afraid to read his book, for 
none of the sentiments and practices alluded to 
have ever debased Christian life to any extent, 
nor are they likely to do so in the future. In 
these days, however, of careful division of 
church practice and belief into essentials and 
non-essentials, it is well to be able to distinguish 
between the authority of inspiration and the 
mere traditions and customs which were brought 
into the church by some of the early believers, 
and have remained practically unquestioned 
down to the present time. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York.) 


THE lastest bound volume of the Critic, our 
only American weekly which devotes itself 
strictly to literature and kindred arts, shows the 
same rate of improvement which has been main- 
tained since the periodical was first launched on 
the uncertain sea of literature. It is easy to 
wish such a paper larger and fuller, but it 
is always well to remember that such an enter- 
prise depends more upon the public than the 
publisher; it will be as good and large as the 
people demand—and will pay for. (Critic Pub- 
lishing Co., New York.) 


TuovGcu CoLontAL Doorways. By Annie 
Hollingsworth Wharton. No better book of its 
kind has ever been published. Mrs. Wharton 
is a discriminating admirer of the people and 
surroundings of a century or more ago in the 
United States, and she has gathered from some 
Colonial towns, which now are great cities, a 
mass of incident and names which she has sur- 
rounded with the charm of retrospection. Life 
in Philadelphia and New York, just before the 
Revolution, just after, and also during certain 
periods of the struggle, is affectionately described 
in conscientious detail, and in a manner which 
shows how much of “ New” England, with all 
its inherited features and new charms, was to be 
found west of what now are called the “ Yankee” 
States. Women will delight in this book, which 
is dainty of form as well as of manner. (J. B 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 
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THE Diary OF SAMUEL PEpys, Completely 
Transcribed by the late Rev. Mynors Bright, 
with Lord Braybrooke’s Notes. Edited, with ad- 
ditions, by Henry B. Wheatley. This is by far 
the best edition of Pepys’ Diary that ever has 
been issued. It is fuller than most editions; 
the expurgations are very few, and only such as 
are absolutely necessary, and the notes are in- 
valuable. Pepys has been quoted so often and 
so much that everyone has heard of his works, 
and have been very curious regarding the man. 
To know more of him, beyond a few comments, 
almost all of them complimentary, which were 
made by his contemporaries, is possible only by 
reading his diary and by judging the man by 
his own works. That he is worth reading is 
shown by innumerable allusions to him by later 
writers of all classes and all tastes. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York.) 


A Famity CANOE TRIP, by Florence Wat- 
ters Snedeker. 
are so fond of out of door life that they long for 
new developments of it will greatly enjoy this 
record of a trip in a small boat along some of 
our rivers and lakes. The author has the 
proper spirit of canoeing, for she admits that the 
pleasure of a long out-door jaunt afloat consists 
principally in the opportunity to enjoy undis- 
turbed thinking, and to look at the trees, birds, 
flowers and othor features of an ever-changing 
landscape without being disturbed by any of the 
cares incident to home life. Many women-who 
read the little book will determine promptly 
never to follow the author’s example, for Mrs. 
Snedeker does not hesitate to tell of all the dis- 
comforts and annoyances incident to a journey 
in which she was her own boatman, cook and 
housekeeper ; nevertheless, it may be said in de- 
fense of canoeing, that there is no way in which 
a healthy woman can find more enjoyment out 
of doors at less expense, and with greater bene- 
fit to her physique, than a trip in a little boat 
which shall be her home and at the same time 
her conveyance—a boat with which she may 
reach the head waters even of any brook so nar- 
row that an active man can cross it dry shod at 
a single leap. (Harper & Bros., New York.) 


STORIES OF A WESTERN Town. By Octave 
Thanet. These half dozen tales are all so good 
that everyone who read them in the magazines 
in which they were first published, will be glad 
to see them anew, and in fit form for preserva- 
tion. Like everything else from the same pen, 
they are strong in design and rapid in their 
action; no other woman who writes fiction in 
America equals Octave Thanet in handling 
characters and situations which would seem to 
belong, by right, to men, and there are few 
men who write of unconventional characters 
who do not covet the accurate and strong 
“touch” of the author of these “Stories of a 
Western Town.” But were the tales the poor- 
est of their kind, thousands of people would 
long to own the book soon after looking into it; 
for the illustrations, which number about thirty, 
are all by A. B. Frost, and are quite as admi- 
rable and able in their way as the text. Such 
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pictures are seldom found in works of fiction, or, 
indeed, in books of any kind. (Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons, New York.) 


Soncs AND Sonnets. By Maurice F. Egan. 
The author of this volume of verse is Professor 
of Literature in a Catholic college, and is a 
gentleman of unusual range of reading, study 
and taste. His poems indicate the dual nature 
of the man, some being marked by the strong 
religious feeling peculiar to his denomination, 
while others are literary in the truest sense of 
the word when applied to poetry. Almost any 
verse inspired by religious sentiment is fairly 
barred from criticism, though not beyond it; 
for it is one of the developments of literature 
in which heart may neglect art and yet be more 
attractive to a large class of readers than the 
highest artistic finish ever can be ; some poems 
by the lamented Whittier are illustrations de- 
lightfully to the point. Few writers of religious 
verse, however, can so entirely please two wide- 
ly-separated classes of readers as Mr. Egan has 
done by his “Songs and Sonnets.” (A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago.) 


Trxy Lvurrerety. By Ernest William 
Hornung. An Australian girl is the heroine of 
this story, and she must have been a real being, 
for no man could evolve from his imagination 
so unconventional and at the same time so en- 
tirely inoffensive and charming a creature as 
Tiny. She appears in England, both in Lon- 
don and country society, and everyone who 
meets her, whether young or old, man or woman, 
‘apitulates at once, just as any set of Americans 
would do were she to appear among them; for 
she is natural, good, cheery and irrepressible. 
Wholly admirable girls are not as abundant in 
literature as they should be, when one considers 
how numerous they are in real life. So after 
any reader has admired the heroine of this story 
to his heart’s content, there should be given 
great credit to the author for his skill in deline- 
ation as well as for his aptness in the selection 
of his model for such a tale. (Cassell Publish- 
ing Co., New York.) 


Tue Drama. Addresses by Henry Irving. 
That acting is an art does not very clearly ap- 
pear to the majority of Americans for reasons 
which it is not now necessary to specify; but 
that it really is an art will be made plain to 
anyone who will read the above-named _ book. 
Mr. Irving is not only an actor, but a highly- 
educated man and also a thinker; and in this 
volume he gives us four addresses which are 
worthy the attention of anyone who studies the 
stage at all from any standpoint, critical or 
otherwise. His subjects are: “The Stage As 
It Is;” “The Art of Acting,’—which occupies 
two of the papers, the other being entitled 
“Four Great Actors.” Although the author is 
best known as a delineator of melodrama, he is, 
as already said, a thinker and student; and he 
shows us distinctly what the art of the stage 
should be, and what it may become when the 
great intellectual class really become its patrons— 
as this class is not at the present time, to any 
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great extent. The addresses were delivered, re- 
spectively, at the Philosophical Institution of 
Edinburgh, Harvard University, the University 
of Oxford, and again, the Philosophical Institu- 
tion of Edinburgh. They are short, but schol- 
arly, pointed and full of meaning; and the 
worst enemy of the theatre as it is, cannot help 
wishing that there were more men like Mr. 
Irving, so that the stage might become what it 
should be—a safe instructor in an art which 
onee was grand, but which is at a low ebb in 
most portions of the United States, thanks or 
blame to the necessity of modern managers to 
make ends meet, no matter with what mate- 
rial they may be obliged to do it. As frontis- 
piece there appears a photogravure of Whistler’s 
famous portrait of Irving. (Tait, Sons & Co., 
New York.) 


Tue Wire oF Cotvumsus. By Nicolau 
Florentino and Regina Maney. This is one of 
the quaintest and prettiest little books which 
our great American Columbian period has 
brought forth. Written first in Portuguese, by 
Florentino, it was afterwards translated and 
edited, with many additions, by Mrs. Maney, 
who had done much industrious work in obtain- 
ing information concerning the wife of the great 
discoverer. The wife of Columbus was of Port- 
uguese birth, and her ancestry has been traced 
by the authors, through official documents and 
records, back to the year 1130, and the results of 
all these burrowings into musty papers are here 
given with an amount of detail and comment 
which is as delightful as it is quaint. The book 
is a valuable contribution to history, as well as 
to sentiment, and so great is the effort being 
made by the women of America to give their 
own sex due prominence at and in connection 
with the pending Columbian Exposition, that 
every American woman will wish to possess the 
book. There are some confusions of facts and 
figures in the old records that have needed to be 
reconciled, but the joint authors of the book 
seem to have discharged this duty with fine con- 
science and good temper. ‘The maiden name of 
the discoverer’s wife, who survived her marriage 
only little more than a year, was Perestrello; 
she was of noble birth, and a coat-of-arms of her 
family, in gold, silver and three colors, illumi- 
nates the book. (Published by Regina Maney.) 


THe Ducuess oF BERRY AND THE REvo- 
LUTION OF 1830. By Imbert de Saint-Amand. 
Here is another epoch of French History pleas- 
ingly described by an author whose books are 
so numerous as to be a shelf-full in themselves, 
and each with a woman’s name leading the title. 
The new volume, like all the others, is written 
in the style most popular with women, young 
and old, who like to read history, and as the 
text is also remarkable for its accuracy the series 
should become highly popular. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York.) 


By George Gissing. In 
an earlier book—“The Nether World”—the 
author of this story gave abundant promise, 
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which has not been fairly kept. He seemed a 
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man of broad, thoughtful, sympathetic outlook, 
but his later stories have been weak, and they 
have had the special fault of giving much atten- 
tion to irregular relations of men and women. 
Mr. Gissing writes in England; perhaps warn- 
ings against the irregularity alluded to are more 
needed there than here. “The Odd Women” 
is a doleful and apparently purposeless story, 
except that the earlier chapters show the dan- 
ger of parental improvidence. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York.) 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE. By Horatio Bridge. No other 
beok about Hawthorne, except the younger 
Hawthorne’s life of his father, can be compared 
with this for interest. Most others have been 
by acquaintances who were respectful, admiring 
and appreciative, yet who knew the great noy- 
elist only in his later years, but Bridge and 
Hawthorne went through Bowdoin College to- 
gether seventy years ago, they became warm 
friends as well as fellow students, their mutual 
regard continued and increased as long as Haw- 
thorne lived, and as Bridge entered the navy 
and was always in correspondence with the noy- 
elist, he probably was richer than any other 
man in the letters which Hawthorne wrote as 
charmingly as if for a great audience instead of 
one individual. The book contains nothing 
prosy, as do some volumes based on acquaint- 
anceship and correspondence with great men; 
Bridge had the literary sense in high degree, 
and evidently it was through his persistent urg- 
ing that Hawthorne became an author. Some 
of the material in the book has appeared in 
Harper's Magazine, but many valuable additions 
have been made to it. (Harper & Brothers, 


New York.) 


THE PouiticAL VALUE oF History. By 
W. E. H. Lecky, D.C. L. Although this is a 
volume of less than a hundred pages, the sub- 
ject and the name of the author will commend 
it to all students of history of any kind. It cov- 
ers a large amount of ground—in fact, all Eu- 
rope—but the portion most interesting to Ameri- 
can readers will be that in which the author 
considers the troubles between England and 
America, which resulted in the Revolutionary 
War, and which he truly declares destroyed the 
political unity of the English race. Naturally, 
the author defends England, and reminds us 
that the mother-country had spent nearly a 
thousand million dollars in wars which resulted 
in great benefits to the thirteen colonies, and 
particularly to those of New England. On the 
other hand, however, he agrees with all true 
historians in believing that the difficulties be- 
tween the mother-country and our own might 
have been avoided had there been cooler heads 
on both sides of the water, to make the compro- 
mises through which alone such troubles are 
finally adjusted. He does not make enough, we 
think, of the fact that the two countries were so 
widely separated and that means of communica- 
tion between them were so few and so slow 
that public opinion on either side had the 
chance to crystalize and become hardened before 
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anything conciliatory could be received from 
the other direction. It is a book to be read 
quickly, but thought over a long time, and with 
great benefit to anyone who makes a serious study 
of history. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


Tue Dictator. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
Mr. McCarthy has generally made Englishmen 
the heroes of his novels, but in the new book 
the principal character is the dictator and gen- 
eral manager of one of our sister republics. 
Nevertheless he is half way an Englishman, for 
his veins are full of Saxon blood and when, like 
any other Saxon, he becomes a little too over- 
bearing to be endured by his subjects, he hurries 
back to London where everybody falls in love 
with him. There is a distinct strain of English 
politics in this story, and this is so much more 
distinct than anything else that the reader dis- 
covers that the author, broad-minded though he 
may be, cannot successfully tear himself away 
from England for any very long time. Mr. 
McCarthy's novels always are full of a very dis- 
tinct purpose, which is more than ean be said of 
English novels in general, and they are written 
with the hand of a practiced romancer who is 
also a thinker. (Harper & Brothers, New 


York.) 


Art FoR Art’s SAKE. Seven university 
lectures on the technical beauties of painting. 
By John C. Van Dyke. Probably this is the 
best book of its kind that general readers are 
likely to see; such books should be written by 
painters themselves, but as no one man is abso- 
lute master of two arts, and as painting in itself 
is an art which is merciless in its demands upon 
its votaries, it is scarcely fair to expect truly 
artistic essays upon technique. The best that 
we can hope for is that men who study art, look 
at paintings, and have confidence as well as in- 
stinctive fondness for line and color will tell us, 
to the best of their ability, of whatever they may 
see, and how what is being done might be better, 
if our artists were unlike other men to the ex- 
tent of being perfect. Professor Van Dyke's 
lectures are short, as all lectures must be, and 
therefore, as there are only seven of them, they 
do not give all that the reader might ask for; 
neither do they express everything that is said 
in much the way that a painter himself would 
say it, had he the time and inclination to put 
the results of his experience into print. Still, 
no general reader who has a taste for art and is 
unable himself to look at the mass of paintings 
brought every year from American studios to 
exhibition rooms, can fail to be grateful to the 
author for all the criticisms, suggestions and 
opinions printed in the volume; after all, art is 
a matter of taste and not of rule—there is no 
better proof of this than can be found in some 
of Mr. Van Dyke's lectures—for although the 
author-lecturer seems entirely enamored of 
color, he occasionally shows limitations pf his 
own which will set the reader to thinking, and 
should the author chance to be loser by the re- 
sults the reader can scarcely help being gainer. 
It is a thoughtful, earnest, conscientious and in- 
structive book, and it would be difficult to name 
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any other which in so small space conveys so 
many fruitful suggestions. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York.) 


PERSIAN LITERATURE, Ancient and Mod- 
ern. By Elizabeth A. Reed. The general run 
of people know of Persia principally by occa- 
sional allusions in the Old Testament Scriptures, 
and through what they have read in Peter Par- 
ley’s Universal History, which, by the way, was 
written by the novelist Nathaniel Hawthorne 
in the early days when he was doubtful as to 
whether he had any literary capacity, and when 
nevertheless he wrote a book more widely read 
than all of his remarkable romances combined. 
There have been very few translations from the 
Persian, and fewer compilations which indicate 
the range and sentiment of Persian literature; 
so Miss Reed’s book deserves special attention ; 
it contains bits of poetry and prose illustrating 
fairly the range and spirit of Persian literature 
at a time which was known in Europe as the 
Dark Ages. The translations are graceful, and 
the selections well made. (S. C. Griggs & Co., 
Chicago.) 


Voopoo Tass, As Told Among the Negroes 
of the Southwest, Collected from Original Sources 
by Mary Alicia Owen, With an Introduction by 
Charles Godfrey Leland. “Voodoo” is the 
original of the common expression “ Hoodoo,” 
and signifies something in the nature of witch- 
craft; probably two or three million of people 
have acquired from the writings of everybody's 
friend Uncle Remus a very distinct impression 
as to what voodooing means among the colored 
people of our own country. There is something 
more serious and grim in these superstitions, as 
may be known to anyone who has read stories 
of wild practices by the half savage people who 
constitute nearly all the population of the island 
of Hayti at the present time, but no one volume 
could contain all the stories which are told re- 
garding these superstitions, so Miss Owen’s book 
is merely a small contribution, although a valu- 
able one, to the general fund. Mr. Leland’s in- 
troduction reminds us of the similarity of the 
folk lore and superstitions of Europe, Asia and 
Africa, and is interesting for its own sake, like 
everything else that Mr. Leland writes abou 
things strange, ancient and uncanny. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


By John R. Musick. 
The author of the “Columbian Historical Nov- 
els,” of which this volume is the sixth, seems 


A CENTURY TOO Soon. 


still to remain unwearied, although he has 
“broken the record” of rapid production. His 
new tale is of the period of “ Bacon’s Rebellion.” 
of which all school children have been taught 
just enough to have lacked interest in the inci- 
dent and the people who were concerned. Mr. 
Musick, like many Virginians, finds Bacon en- 
tirely right, except that he began the rebellion 
against Great Britain too soon. The story, 
however, does not stick closer to history than 
novels in general; it is more concerned with the 
people and their times, and as old Virginia so- 
ciety was full of picturesque figures, the author 














has succeeded in making a tale which will be 
read with keen interest, particularly by young 
people. (Funk & Wagnalls, New York.) 


FIGURE-DRAWING FOR CILDREN. By Caro- 
line Hunt Rimmer. A valuable addition to the 
list of drawing-books for children. The author 
begins by lessons in proportion, instead of in 
line; from these she passes to action expressed 
by means of single lines, simply combined, then 
to the expression of different ages, still by means 
of straight lines. The solid form is at first indi- 
cated by a few ovals, arranged on the straight 
lines already mentioned, and from this point 
begins the training of the little pupil in the de- 
tails of expression by figure and face. It isa 
sensible little book, with which any teacher and 
parent can attain good results, if the necessity for 
patient use of eye and hand is not forgotten. 
(D. Lathrop & Co., Boston.) 


BIBLIOTHECA AMERICANA; 1893. The 
many Americans to whom their national history 
is a never-ending source of interest, are always 
glad to welcome “ Bibliotheca Americana.” To 
others it may seem merely a bookseller’s cata- 
logue, containing titles and prices, but it is so 
much more that no student of American history 
can afford to be without it; indeed, no writer on 
historical subjects pertinent to our nation, ever 
allows himself to miss a number of the Biblio- 
theca. The present issue contains names and 
prices of almost seventy-five hundred books and 
pamphlets relating to America, the greater num- 
ber being of sufficient rarity to be hard to find 
except in large historical libraries, yet cheap 
enough to be within the reach of anyone really 
needing them. Necessarily, as it is a sale cata- 
logue of books in stock, it is not a complete list 
of Americana, but with the numbers which pre- 
ceded, it constitutes a catalogue well-nigh ex- 
haustive. It should be in all public libraries 
and school libraries, among the works of refer- 
ence. (Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 

TWENTY-TWO YEARS’ WORK OF THE HAmMp- 
TON NoRMAL AND AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 
Ilere is a book that must rouse wonder and 
admiration in even the most sluggish nature 
that sees it. It is the record of a noble man’s 
life-work, of the enlightening of thousands 
of human beings who used to be classed with 
the lower animals, and of the development 
of a great educational institution which is named 
with admiration and respect in every civilized 
country in the land. The book describes the 
school as it was and is, and contains reminis- 
cences by General Armstrong, the founder, and 
the late treasurer, General Marshall; but to 
many readers the greater interest will center 
about the personal sketches of the graduates— 
men and women of all colors but white. The 
sketches are short; few exceed half a page in 
length, but enough is told to show that in Afri- 
can blood are all the impulses that have raised 
other races from savagery and ignorance, and 
that in education—not mere book-learning, but 
the mental, moral and industrial training, such 
as the Hampton students are taught to give 
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their own race, will be found the solution of the 
“black problem.” (Published at the Institute, 
Hampton, Va.) 


Division AND Reunion. (Epochs of Ameri- 
can History Series.) By Woodrow Wilson, 
Ph.D., L.L.D. Among the many new series of 
short volumes on periods of our national history, 
that which is completed by the above-named 
book must rank high, and “ Division and Re- 
union” is quite as good as either of the preced- 
ing volumes. The period covered by Prof. 
Wilson began in 1829, just as Jackson became 
President, and the author closes it in 1889; it 
therefore includes the South Carolina nullifica- 
tion proceedings, the threats of disunion which 
became louder during the struggle to extend the 
area of slavery; it covers all the compromises, 
real and sham, by which the cooler heads of 
both sections endeavored to pacify the masses ; it 
traces the rise, progress and success of the Re- 
publican party, the secession movement, the 
civil war, the abolition of slavery and the entire 
series of reconstruction measures, including all 
Supreme Court decisions affecting reunion. It 
is written with fine sense of cause and eflect and 
also of proportion; almost the only criticism of 
the general reader north of “ Mason and Dixon’s 
Line” will be that the author is too lenient 
toward slavery itself and too forgetful of the 
abuses incident thereto; indeed, some ex-slave- 
holders still living will join in this criticism. 
Still, this is a minor fault, in view of the fact 
that the author recognizes slavery as the cause 
of the trouble between the sections, and is as 
glad as anyone that it has disappeared. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York.) 


TALES OF ANCIENT TROY AND THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF Uxysses. These stories are the same 
as those which have tormented the heads of a 
number of young men preparing for college, yet 
have delighted a hundred times as many men of 
more mature mind and taste. Some of the 
verse of Homer is transcribed into the plainest 
of modern prose, but with a great deal of sympa- 
thy and appreciation, so that whether scholar or 
ignoramus chances to pick up the book he will 
be sure to be thoroughly interested and delight- 
ed. (S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago.) 


Gossip IN A LiprAry. By Edward Gosse. 
This book is not Mr. Gosse’s own, although he 
wrote all of it; the suggestion for it came from 
an American editor, who knew how many men 
and women would like to know more about the 
subject than they themselves can read; and are 
glad when a man like Mr. Gosse will take the 
pains to condense it from his own recollections 
and set it down in type. The author talks 
about books and authors in a quiet but entirely 
tasteful and sympathetic manner, and has made 
a volume which anyone can enjoy. (Lovell, 
Coryell & Co., New York.) 


Vaut-MariA. By Mrs. Laurence Turnbull. 
A touching and interesting little story of a pre- 
cocious yet lovable child who lived nearly 
a century ago in France, and made a hero of the 
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first Napoleon. The little fellow’s own ideas of 
the great conqueror were quite as sensible as 
those of a great many Europeans of his time and 
also some hundreds of thousands of Americans 


who read the late John S. C. Abbott’s “ Life of 


Napoleon.” But the real interest of the book 
consists in the author’s sketch of the child him- 
self, and of her pictures of French life during 
the time of the Directory. The book is quite as 
handsome in appearance as it is interesting. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 


STRAIGHT SERMONS. By Henry Van Dyke. 
Sermons usually read worse than they sound, 


for reasons that anyone can discover for himself 


after a moment of thought; but the scant dozen 
of discourses in this volume, all of which are 


addressed to young men, are as practical, affec- 
tionate and pointed as anyone could wish, and 
no one of them is long enough to be tiresome, 
Any young man who may read a single one of 
them can scarcely help wishing himself of Dr, 
Van Dyke's congregation; for there is not a bit 
of cant or prosiness or old-fashioned pulpit man- 
ner in any of them. They are plain talks, such 
as any young man in trouble of mind and con- 
science would gladly ask for, did he know of 
anyone whom he might consult; and should such 
an one stumble upon this volume in print, he 
will feel that he has an unseen friend within the 
borders of humanity, and thereby be led to hope 
that he may find others of the same kind in the 
course of time. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 


York.) 


HOLL, 
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N anecdote is related of a man shipwrecked 

on an unknown coast, who, on seeing a 

dead body hanging from a gibbet danced 

for joy because he was yet within the pale of 
civilization. If the dead body indicated a cap- 
ital execution according to the regular admin- 
istration of justice, some people would claim his 
inference a just one. Others are equally con- 
vinced that if the government of that unknown 
region had wished to enforce the sacredness of 


human life, the gibbet was a poor example of 


their precept. And it is beyond all dispute 
that if the execution were lawless and without 
trial, this shipwrecked wanderer rejoiced with- 
out cause. 

Without arguing upon these three views at 
length, it is historical that Draconian laws have 
Treat men 


always defeated the ends of justice. 

brutishly and they will act as brutes. 
For example—When the penal code of Great 

abominable disgrace to that 


Britain was an 
country, then it was Great Britain’s crime was 
most undeterred. Sir Samuel Romilly was the 
first great legal reformer who attempted to re- 
lax the barbarities which were as illogical as 
they were cruel. In reducing the severity of 
the penalties, he diminished the misdemeanors 
against which they were uselessly directed. 

It is a lamentable fact that murders are upon 
the increase in the United States. And the 
maudlin sympathy which is willing to create a 
demi-god out of a villain, evidences a diseased 
sentiment worthy of nothing save condemnation. 
Let jurists discuss and determine the matter of 
capital punishment, or no capital punishment. 
We have no taste for the debate, and certainly 
no qualifications. What one wishes to say is 
this—If we must have heroes to whom we send 
our flowers, our missives, and our condolences, 
let us look elsewhere than the hulks for them. 

Fancy women of position crowding the courts 
of justice to revel in the details of murder 
scenes, and weep over the sweet and simple 
citizen whose hands are red with another's 
blood. The scene thus pictured is no imaginary 
one, and it may fitly be compared with the 
ghoulish assemblage of red-capped peasant 
women who sat knitting upon the steps of the 
guillotine during the Reign of Terror. Saints 


cannot be made sinners, nor sinners saints by 
simply a popular clamor arising out of vitiated 
imagination. Thackeray, the king of “real- 
ism” in fiction, has warned us against evolving 
chivalrous gentlemen out of footpads. Vice, in 
its naked ugliness we do not so much dread, but 
when people seek to cover its leprosy with the 
shimmering garments of virtue, or again, treat 
rogues better than they do honest men, it is 
surely time to call a halt. 


THE Capitol is asserting itself. If the shade 
of Charles Dickens could re-visit the city of 
Washington, it would delight in great avenues 
which begin in “something” and end at “some- 
where.” The progress of every phase of Ameri- 
can society during the reconstruction period 
since the War has received its largest exposition 
at the seat of Federal Government. One of the 
fairest estimates of our advance as a people in 
the period from Lincoln to Harrison can be 
made by a comparison between Washington, as 
it was when the great President came there over 
thirty years ago, and as it is to-day. 

The wisely chosen site of the city justifies and 
enhances all efforts to beautify it, and it is small 
prophecy to assert that Washington will be the 
resort of many during the next generation whose 
ancestors have found Paris their Paradise. 

Great as Washington is in its legislative and 
executive departments, it will also become a 
center for home-life; in fact, is rapidly becoming 
so, and the population will consist of the leaders 
of this Republic, both men and women. One 
attraction is lacking, and that is, a national uni- 
versity. London has one, young but more 
thorough in its work than Oxford or Cambridge. 
Paris was a focus for genius and learning as 
long ago as the days of the schoolmen. Ber- 
lin’s professors are among the great “savants” 
of the age. 

Why should not Washington have the college 
of the Continent? Bishop John F. Hurst, one 
of the most scholarly of clergymen, able, eru- 
dite, sagacious; a typical American of the high- 
est standard, has set himself to found a ten 
million dollar University at the Capital. His 
plans, as we understand them, are of the broad- 
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est description. The Government has granted 
the University free use of its museums, scientific 
And having 
secured ninety-three acres of land as the loca- 
tion for the buildings and campus, the worthy 
bishop asks for his ten millions in aid of the 


collections, its observatories, ete. 


American University. Of course he will get it. 
The Church he represents will ensure much of 
it, and his personality and the scheme will se- 
cure the remainder. 

The Roman Catholic Church is already in 
the field. Its college at Washington is worthy 
of the magnitude of the body which owns it. 

The intellectual outlook of the National Capi- 
tal is at present exhilarating. For this and all 
good tidings concerning the city, the whole 
country is thankful, since the District of Colum- 
bia is every American’s property. 


PHOTOGRAPHY is doing wonders for art. It 
has caused the conventional landscape of the 
past, with its complicated details and ridiculous 
forms, to almost entirely disappear. The camera 
has rendered it possible for us to appreciate these 
features as they actually exist, not as an artist 
Not only does it capture a 
flash of lightning, or a galloping horse, in an 
incaleulably minute fraction of time, but it also 
reaps a rich harvest of Oriental scenery to place 
before artists who have not traveled on these 
distant shores. Time was when tropical land- 
scapes were matters of fancy and conjecture upon 
the part of the painter. He had to depict them 
as Thomas Moore wrote “ Lalla Rookh,” and 
Charles Kingsley, “ Westward Ho!”, who had 


conceives of them. 


never seen the glories they so wondrously de- 
scribed, and described only by the aid of a 
cultured mind and powerful imagination. 

But this at best was an empirical rule for the 
artist, and in the majority of cases ended in 
failure. 

Photography is promising largely for the 
future. The great problem of photographs in 
colors, if not solved, is in process of solution, 
and is nearing the desired end. M. Lippman 
exhibited a blue and yellow picture, also a 
branch of holly in colors at the International 
Exhibition in Paris, a vear ago. 

At a later date he sveceeded in representing a 
When we can induce the 
sun to paint our colored pictures for us, the Real- 
ist School “ may fold its tents and steal away.” 

That development of photography is not a 
distant one, and it will accomplish more for art 


stained glass window. 
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than even the progress of photography in the 
past has done. 

The good work done by amateurs in photog- 
raphy should be mentioned here. Miss (, 
Weed Barnes, who stands in the fore front of 
this class, is fulfilling a most essential mission to 
American ladies especially. They could find 
no sweeter, more delightful pursuit than ama- 
teur photography. 

Many a reader of GopDEY’s will prove the con- 
tact with Nature, the careful watching for choice 
nooks and rare bits of scenery, and the groupings 
of form and color, a fascinating enterprise. 

Why not try it? 
ond thought. 


It certainly deserves a sec- 
Summer is practically here now, 
robed in her sweet-smelling garments. And 
since the days long ago, when Isaac Walton went 
a-fishing in the Derbyshire streams, no more 
choice relaxation has offered itself to a leisure 
which does not desire idleness. 


No matter how strongly we assert our self- 
complacency, it remains true that there is an 
absorbing, sometimes a painful interest for any 
man or nation in criticism of themselves by 
others. 

Men have earned notoriety, instead of fame, 
by recording most haphazard, misleading and 
unjust impressions they have formed of the 
United States. 
defined. 


The order of procedure is well 
Any individual of mediocre ability, 
who chooses to make assertions well spiced by a 
strongly adverse tone, can secure his audience 
on the other side the sea. Men know this; 
hence the buzzing of these mosquitos in litera- 
ture. Others seem to imagine that their scanti- 
ness of observation is saved from any error by 
the infallibility of their judgment. And some- 
times the best talent has been the most misled 
by this delusion. Patient endeavors to get at 
the core of national life is too tedious and un- 
profitable. They must needs write a book; the 
publishers and the public clamor for their ver- 
dict. And the printer’s call for more “copy,” 
always detrimental to an author’s most artistic 
work, is never more so than when the “copy” 


contains hastily formed conceptions of a great 
people. 

3ut do not take the idea that this caricaturing 
We 


of nations is practiced upon America only. 
must plead guilty to it in some degree. “ Twist- 
ing the British Lion’s Tail,” is not yet among 
the lost arts, and does not always confine itself 
to low-mouthed demagogues. 
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Men of real force, men who should know bet- 
ter, have sown folly on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. This is specially true of England and 
America. Our language and origin are a com- 
mon strength, they are also a common weakness 
in proper appreciation of each other. Deny as 
strenuously as either will do so, the Englishman 
feels intensely the verdict of the American, and 
the American that of the Englishman. It is to 
be hoped that in future, criticism will take a 
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truer and more kindly tone. The healthy rival- 
ries of these two, rather, this one people, and, if 
you will, these two nations, have promoted the 
magnificent enterprises of civilization. Their 
unhealthy rivalries have always degenerated 
into shameful and bloody disputes. 

Let the new era have its beginning. If 
mutual greatness and a common origin cannot 
enforce respect, we have yet much to learn as 
nations. 











SENSE AND NONSENSE. 


A SERIOUS QUESTION. 


O, tell me, Baby, on my knee, 

You dear and dimpled Dorothy, 

What is it that you find in me, 
So captivating ? 


Tell me how it has come to this, 

That, now, you seek my careless kiss, 

And clasp my neck, with cries of bliss ;— 
And keep me waiting. 


And tell me why the girls I know, 
(re all too prim to treat me so, 
But coldly frown and never show 


Love’s sweet revealings ? 


Is it because their hearts have turned 
From childish things, that Love is spurned, 
Or is it simply that they've learned 
To hide their feelings! 
HARRY RoMAINE. 


SHE NOED AND SHE 


NOED. 


KNEW SHE 


She had rejected me, 
And I, forsooth, 
A heedless youth, 
Disdained to flee. 
I sued again, 
In vain. 
“T noed you once,” she said. 
“¢T knew,’ you mean,” I said. 
I did not see 
That she 
Was having fun with me. 
“ Nay, nay,” said she, 
“You are no dunce; 
I know vou know I noed you once, 
And so do you; 


Then why ask me to say, ‘I knew?’” 


MAN’S LOVE. 


SHE (after a passage at arms): “ You love me 
then?” 

He: “I love you now.” 

SHE (resignedly): “ Ah, well, I suppose if a 
woman can get a man to love her now and then, 
she should be content.” 


A RONDEAU. 


She told me: “No.” I asked again 


By word of mouth, by facile pen. 


Persuading oft, I urged my cause, 
By all the sweet unwritten laws 
That govern Cupid’s court, and then 

} 


Went over every word again, 
To find, alas, as other men 
Have found, persuading, vain, because 


She told me: “ No.” 


Grown desperate, I spoke again: 
“Am I,” I said, “like other men, 
Whose words to you are tinselled gauze ? 
Are all my hopes to be as straws?” 
Her eves grew soft, and smiling then, 
She told me: “ No.” 


TEMPORA MUTANTUR, ETC. 
She was my sweetheart, 
Fair and sweet. 
I laid my whole life 
At her feet: 
I loved her so. 
In time we married, 
And to-day 
She rules me and—I 
Cannot say: 
“T love her so.” 
* SIC SEMPER. 


DupELET: “ My mind is my kingdom.” 
Miss SuHarp: “Yes? One of those effete 


monarchies we read about?” 


JUNE. 
A dewy kiss of fragrant lips 
Upon the budding roses’ tips ; 
A shower of sunshine falling sloy. 
Upon the lily’s breast of snow ; 
A touch of languor on the air, 
A living poem everywhere ; 
A song of birds in sweet attune 
With earth and sky—and this is June. 


W. J. Lampron. 





FIGURE No. 99. 
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For description see page 786. 


THE INDIVIDUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF CLOTHES. 


torial art there is no branch of 
profane history that offers wider 
scope for research or possesses more ab- 
sorbing interest than that which treats of 


e the enthuSiastic student of sar- 


dress. Coeval with the histoty of the 
human race, it reaches back through 
thousands of years into the dim remote- 
ness of pre-historic ages, whence its evo- 
lution may be distinctly traced through 
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the successive stages of man’s physical 
and mental development. Of all living 
creatures, mankind alone enters into the 
world unprovided with clothing. The 
brute has its coat of thick hair, the bird 
of feathers, the fish of scales; man alone 
is unprotected. But upon him has been 
bestowed—inestimable gift of the all-wise 
Mother !—those evidences of the superior 
intellect,—the faculties of reasoning and 
invention, enabling him to furnish himself 
with what is lacking; so proving himself 
to be of a higher order of beings than the 
animate world around him, and establish- 
ing his right to be its ruler and king. 

It seems more than probable that when 
the use of clothes was first adopted, it 
was more for the sake of ornament than 
of propriety. Love of personal adorn- 
ment is to man in his savage state the 
ruling passion of life, but it is not until 
he begins to feel the benign influence of 
civilization that clothing beeomes a ne- 
cessity to him for other reasons. Thus 


we observe in the inhabitants of all un- 
civilized countries the same extraordinary 
predilection for everything that can be 


used for ornamental purposes, no matter 
how rude or uncouth; while clothes—as 
we regard them—are conspicuous chiefly 
by their absence. 

Of the gradual encroachments of civi- 
lization upon the strongholds of barbar- 
ism it is beyond the range of a brief 
magazine article to treat; but we find, as 
we mark its progress through the ages, 
that the evolution of costume was con- 
temporaneous with it, until, when the 
world had passed from childhood into 
maturity, man emerged from his naked 
savagery into that enlightened state of 
being wherein he stood “clothed and in 
his right mind.” 

Woman, destined from the beginning 
to be the helpmeet of man, and keeping 
step with him in his intellectual advance- 
ment, in the matter of dress soon passed 
beyond him. Gifted primarily with a 
beauty of person more delicate, more 
subtly alluring than that of man, it has 
been her special prerogative to bless his 
existence as largely with her loveliness 
as with her sympathy and intelligence. 
Thus she has overlooked no available aid 
to the better fulfillment of her mission, 
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for one of the most important ‘secrets of 
her potentiality is her unfailing recogni- 
tion of the value of such aids, and her 
faculty of adapting them to her own in- 
dividual uses. Love of the beautiful be- 
ing an integral part of her own nature, 
she has, by its reflex action, beautitied 
and idealized the whole world around 
her; and this she has accomplished quite 
as much by means of her attire as by her 
physical and mental attributes. 

Viewed from a philosophic standpoint, 
dress is one of the most beneficent results 
of civilization; from an artistic one it is 
one of the grandest and most enduring. 
Its practical utility, great as it is, really 
forms but a very small part of its actual 
purpose—which is, in its entirety, too 
recondite for the fathoming of the aver- 
age mind. There is even a mysticism 
about it, whose infinitude appeals to the 
intellect of the philosopher though it 
passes the limited comprehension of or- 
dinary humanity—which, as a rule, is 
content with the simple knowledge that 
it is clothed, and does not seek to pene- 
trate into the cloud-land of metaphysics. 

In relations between individuals dress 
plays no inconsiderable part. “Clothes,” 
says meditative Herr Teufelsdréckh, “are 
unspeakably significant.” ‘They betray, 
by evidences so plain that they cannot be 
misinterpreted, not only the pecuniary 
and social position, but the tastes, the 
temperament,—ay, even the emotions of 
the wearer. 

More strikingly does this significance 
assert itself in feminine attire. Nothing 
is so true an index to a woman’s character 
as her clothes. They are part and parcel 
of her nature, as inseparable from her 
personality as her eyes or her hair. She 
stamps everything she wears with the im- 
press of her own individuality—from the 
wonderful creation that she styles a bon- 
net to the minute square of lace or cam- 
brie that serves her for a pocket-hand- 
kerchief. If she be an untidy woman, 
the fact will inevitably creep out in sun- 
dry frayed edges, gloves soiled or torn, 
or shoes down at heel; while, if the re- 
verse be the case, it will be written in 
unmistakable characters all over her 
person. And so with every type of 
woman and every shade of temperament. 
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FIGURE No. 100. 
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Herein may be found an invincible 
argument 
mannish tendencies in feminine costume. 
The influence of clothes is so strong, so 
irresistible, that few women can wear 
masculine garments without losing some- 
thing of the charm of womanliness; 
while, on the other hand, effeminancy in 
man’s attire has nearly always proved 
indicative of a corresponding ‘emascula- 
tion of character. Men have so long 
accustomed themselves to inveigh against 
the frills and furbelows whose cost is 
so obviously out of proportion to their 
size and usefulness, that they are wont 
to overlook the fact that these identical 
items are among the most potent factors 
in the attractiveness of womankind. A 
man may be immensely fond of vaunting 
his own superiority in the 
clothes, but he would scarcely care to see 
his wife or sister attired with similar 
plainness. Masculinity in woman’s dress 


has never been nor ever will be admired 
by men, and while this remains an indis- 
putable fact, woman may still revel in 
the dainty fripperies which are so pre- 


cious to her be: auty-loving soul. 

It is the fashion of the day to decry 
the extravagant tendencies of Madame 
la Mode. They are, in very truth, often 
wild and whimsical enough, and yet the 
woman of taste and judgment may ‘follow 
them pretty closely and still invest her 
costume with a measure of individuality. 
The absolute necessity for taste in dress 
should be drilied into a girl’s mind as 
pertinaciously as her geography and 
grammar, for upon it will largely depend 
her ultimate success in life. A sweeping 
assertion to make, indeed, but one which 
experience proves to be true in every 
particular. Though dresss should never 
be allowed to become the ruling passion 
—the motif—of a woman’s life, it should 
he studied as diligently and cultivated as 
painstakingly as music, or painting, or 
any one of the fine arts. Personal beauty 
is a God-given treasure, bestowed upon 
the few and denied to the many ; but a 
woman who is dressed with perfect taste 
-—in whose costume every tone harmon- 
izes and who is herself in harmony with 
the whole-—will command deference and 
attention which will be denied to her 


against the development of 


matter of 
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whose beauty alone is the centre of at- 
traction. In the midst of life’s common- 
places one can still find time to admire a 
tuneful poem; and a woman whose nat- 
ural graces of form and manner are en- 
hanced by the added charm of a tasteful 
costume—not necessarily a costly one— 
is a poem whosé sweetness is indeed “a 
joy forever.” 


DESCRIPTIONS OF ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 


Fic. 99 illustrates another Redfern 
yachting suit. It is made of fine blue 
serge and trimmed with silk of a lighter 
shade of blue. The skirt is plain and full, 
and of ordinary walking length. The 
coat fits closely in the back, and is al- 
lowed to flare in front, being held in place 
by a wide belt which extends from each 
under-arm seam and is passed through an 
aperture in each front, fastening in the 
centre with a gold buckle shaped like an 
anchor. The wide cape collar is of the 
blue silk, and is ornamented with heavy 
embroidery in gold bullion and black 
silk. The cuffs and pocket flaps are of 
the same fabric, similarly decorated. 
The sleeves are very full and wide at the 
shoulders, and are shaped to fit comfort- 
ably at the wrists. The shirt waist is of 
soft wash silk, in a pretty color combina- 
tion of pink and blue. For illustration 
see page 783. 

Fic. 100. In this illustration is shown 
a piquant yachting costume by Redfern. 
It is modeled in fine blue cloth, com- 
bined with heavy corded silk showing al- 
ternate strips of white and dark blue. 
The plain skirt is opened on each side, 
the edges being piped with golden yellow 
silk and fastened down with gold buttons. 
At the waist-line the fronts are turned 
back te display a facing of the striped 
silk. The close-fitting seamless waist is 
of the striped silk, and is finished with 
pointed revers and a deep sailor collar. 
The jacket, which is lined with yellow 
silk and decorated with gold buttons, is 
made of the blue cloth, as also are the full 
shoulder puffs and deep cuffs, the close- 
fitting sleeves being of the striped silk. 
For illustration see page 785. 
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FIGURE No. 101. For description see this page. 
Fic. 101 represents a novel walking- satin of superb quality 
coat. 


The coat is close- 
It is modeled in pale green cloth, fitting, and is gathered slightly at the 
which is effectively combined with black 


waist-line beneath a folded sash of the 
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satin. It is embroidered around the edge 
with a tasteful design carried out in black, 
as also is the turn-over collar. The cir- 
cular cape is of black satin, fitting closely 
about the shoulders and falling in loose 
folds below. It is lined with pale green 
silk, and is simply decorated with em- 
broideriy. The coat, which is designed 
by Redfern, is illustrated on page 787. 
Fias. 102 and 103. Two demi-toilettes 
from Bloom are here portrayed. Fig. 102 
represents an 1830 costume of extreme 
elegance. It is developed in pale blue 
satin and is trimmed with lace and pearls. 
The skirt measures four and a half yards 
around the hem, and is of convenient 
dancing length. Its decoration consists 
of successive rows of point de Géne lace, 
put on slightly full and headed with a 
trimming of pearl embroidery. The bod- 
ice is embroidered in pearls and is draped 
with soft folds of satin, over which falls 
an effective garniture consisting of ropes 
of Roman pearls. A berthe of lace falls 
deeply over the back and shoulders and 
is narrowed towards the front, where it is 
secured with a diamond buckle. The 
bouffan{ satin sleeves are trimmed with 
pearls to correspond with the bodice. In 
Fig. 103 is shown a handsome gown 
of black satin. The round skirt is bor- 
dered with a bias band of satin covered 
with nailheads of cut jet, and is further 


enriched with an artistic embroidery of 


jet, interspersed with black spangles and 
betraying here and there a glint of gold. 
The belt and collar are of black satin, 
covered with nailheads. The waist has 
a yoke of cream satin embroidered in jet 
to correspond with the skirt, and is fin- 
ished with a full berthe of cream point de 
Geéne lace. The puffed sleeve is of black 
satin, and terminates at the elbow in a 
trimming of nailheads. For illustration 
see page 789. 

Fic. 104 delineates a striking gown 
from Redfern. It is composed of pale 
mastic colored cloth having a smooth 
glacé surface, and is trimmed with fancy 
silk. The double skirt, which will be 
found extremely becoming to a tall, slen- 
der figure, is a special feature of the cos- 
tume. Each skirt is trimmed with a bias 
band of silk, which is set about three and 
a half inches from the hem. The toreador 
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jacket shows an effective combination of 
the cloth and silk, and is lined with white 
bengaline. The bodice and sleeves are 
made of soft white India silk over carefully 
fitted linings, the former being draped 
slightly below the bust and ending at the 
left side in a small bow. For illustration 
of this costume see page 791. 

Fic. 105. Another Bloom gown is 
here shown. It is made of silk crépon in 
the fashionable shade of eminence, and 
is trimmed with mordoré point appliqué 
lace and golden brown satin. The skirt 
decoration consists of flounces of the lace, 
surmounted by wide bands of satin, each 
band being fastened at the side with a 
large bronze buckle. The waist, whose 
chief trimming consists of a Victorian 
berthe of lace, is worn over a guimpe of 
pale yellow mousseline de soie, which may 
be worn or omitted at pleasure. The 
large Incroyable sleeve is opened at the 
outer seam and buttoned with bronze 
buttons, terminating at the elbow in a 
band of the satin fastened with a bronze 
buckle. For illustration see page 793. 

Fic. 106 illustrates an ideal house 
dress for a tiny girl. It is simply made 
of striped pale green and white chambray. 
The plain skirt has a deep hem, finished 
with a row of fancy stitching in silk. 
At the top, close under the arms, it is 
gathered into a plain band of the mate- 
rial, above which is a full box-plaiting of 
of the same. Wide shoulder-straps, tied 
in large bows, secure the dress over a full- 
sleeved guimpe, which is made of white 
mull and is detached from the skirt. 
This little dress is illustrated on page 
795. 

Fic. 107. An artistic little gown is 
here presented. It is prettily developed 
in cream-colored foulard, showing a de- 
sign of pink rosebuds. Cut in. V shape 
at the neck, it is gathered into a plain 
band of black velvet ribbon, which is tied 
at each shoulder in a careless knot. The 
skirt is bordered at its extreme edge with 
a band of ribbon. The wide flowing 
sleeves are lined with pale green India 
silk, and are so arranged as to display the 
full undersleeves, which are attached to 
the guimpe. This is made of white silk 
mull, with frills of lace finishing the neck 
and wrists. For illustration see page 795. 
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FIGURES Nos. 102 AND 103. For description see page 788. 


AmonG the newest and daintiest of which are all made of beaten gold and 
bridal gifts is a parasol set, which consists frequently set with priceless gems, should 
of the handle, thimble-shaped apex and _ repose within a satin-lined case of Russia 
eight or ten points necessary for the leather, having the monogram of the fair 
mounting of an elegant parasol. These, recipient wrought in gold upon the lid. 
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MODISH DRESS FABRICS. 


One thing has Fashion certainly de- 
creed—that her votaries shall walk in 
silk attire. The day is passed when the 
sum of earthly magnificence was com- 
prised in the ownership of one handsome 
silk gown, whose richness was most fre- 
quently measured by its stiffness, and 
which was expected to do duty on all oe- 

vasions of ceremony through almost a 
lifetime. Clearly, our generation is far 
more extravagant than its prede cessors, 
for it is now considered imperative that 
not one, but many silk gowns shall be 
found in every well-regulated wardrobe. 
Perhaps nothing in this progressive fin de 
sitele would astonish our greatgrand- 
mothers more than our lavish use of this 
costly fabric, which supplies us not alone 
with dresses, but with most of the acces- 
sories of the feminine costume. 

Although fabrics of lighter texture are 


perhaps more in order at this time of 


year, some of the new brocades are so 
striking that they cannot be passed by 
without comment. Among them are 


some really superb specimens, one of the 


loveliest showing a design of yellow nar- 
cissi woven on a rich ground of pink shot 
with heliotrope, the flowers having ap- 
parently fallen here and there over the 
surface, now in little bouquets, now in 
single blossoms. Another, equally beau- 
tiful, shows bunches of purple violets 
scattered over a ground of gold tissue, its 
only fault being that the modest blooms 
look somewhat out of harmony with their 
magnificent surroundings; while in a 
third sample, a lustrous, shimmering 
ground of ivory white is covered with 
Pompadour rose bouquets. Other bro- 
vades are rich with gold, silver and _ bril- 
liant colors—the rich Tyrian purple reg- 
nant among them—yet so skillfully blent 
as to be in no wise glaring or obtrusive 
in effect. The patterns most preferred in 
these costlier varieties are of the antique 
order, some of the loveliest being of the 
Louis Quatorze type, which are really 
unsurpassed for their delicate beauty and 
accuracy of detail. Indeed, one’s admi- 
ration of the silk weaver’s art deepens 
into reverence as one contemplates these 
marvelous products of the loom. 


Moirés with old-fashioned waterings 
are coming again into vogue, and are 
really excellent in black and white, while 
they display the popular flouncings of 
real lace to the best advantage. Satin, 
however, seems to be the fabric par exce/- 
lence of the year, and this comes in the 
widest possible range of delicate tints, in 
some instances having a plain surface, in 
others embellished with exquisite floral 
designs. The prevailing fancy for effets 
de lumiére betrays itself very strikingly 
in all silken fabrics, and all the new 
samples are either ombré, glacé, or shot 
with two or more colors—a mode to 
which a fine quality of satin lends itself 
with peculiar richness. Black satin is 
also being largely utilized for trimmings, 
and imparts a soupcon of elegance to 
almost any- costume. 

Shot and g/acé foulards are almost as 
popular for summer gowns as the old- 
fashioned taffetas, and come in many 
charming combinations of color. Ombré 
foulards are a distinct novelty, but some- 
what too striking to accord with perfect 
taste. They are woven in double widths 
quite wide enough for the skirt length, 
and the lovely shadow effect extends over 
the entire width of the fabric. The re- 
sult is superb when the colors are care- 
fully selected, but in any case is tco dar- 
ing to be acceptable to the average 
woman. 

Next to silk, crépon appears to be the 
most popular material, for in one form or 
another it is to be met with everywhere— 
sometimes as crépon, pur et simple, but 
oftener disguised beneath some subtle 
peculiarity of weave and texture and 
masquerading under an unfamiliar name. 
Its especial charm is its gracefulness, 
which renders it delightfully appropriate 
for plain gowns, for certainly no material 
possesses more admirable draping quali- 
ties than this. 

Among the newest woolen fabrics is 
one which is quite similar in weave to 
ordinary hopsacking—by which name, in 
fact, it is technically known. It is ex- 
tremely soft and pliable and drapes well, 
and is, moreover, in many instances most 
exquisitely shot. A silk and wool mix- 
ture of fancy weave is shot in such a 
manner that prismatic color effects are 
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FicurE No. 104. For description see page 788. 
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plainly distinguishable through the foun- 
dation color. Similar effects are a feature 
of all goods claiming to be absolutely new, 
all the tones of [are en ciel being not un- 
frequently employed in a single specimen. 
As a matter of fact, plain fabrics and 
those with dull surfaces have been thrust 
aside to make way for the brighter silk 
and wool materials, in which the desired 
effect of smoothness and glossiness is in- 
variably obtained. 

For traveling costumes a serviceable 
fabric is shown in corded veloutine, which 
is ribbed closely, after the manner of cor- 
duroy, and is extremely durable. Fine 
serge will be much used for the same 
purpose as well as for yachting costumes, 
though some of the smartest of these will 
be made of saileloth—a novel fabric 
which comes in three colors—red, blue 
and white. 

But the daintiest novelties of the sea- 
son are shown in thin goods, which are 
coming into greater prominence with the 
near approach of the summer solstice. 
Batiste presents many new varieties, 
among them being several specimens in 
which silk is combined with the linen. 
This combination is a noticeable innova- 
tion in wash materials, the admixture 
generally producing a striking glacé 
effect. One sample, in particular, has 
quite the appearance of a fine grade of 
brilliantine. The lustrous surface is dot- 
ted at wide intervals with a minute design 
woven in silk, and as the fabric is said to 
bear washing without injury, it will be 
sagerly welcomed by those to whom econ- 
omy is an object. Chambrays and ging- 
hams are also shown in great variety, the 
glacé effect being subtly produced in both 
fabrics. Of the former, some specimens 
have embroidered borders in highly effec- 
tive patterns, the piece being of sufficient 
length to develop the new style of skirt. 

Another feature of the season is the 
revival of the once popular dotted Swiss 
muslin, which will be extensively used 
for summer gowns. It comes in the most 
delicate tones of blue, pink and _helio- 
trope, but one of the most favored colors 
is the new Ceres yellow—a pretty shade 
bordering on maize. The muslin is of 
extremely fine quality and is covered 
with tiny pin dots of the same color as 


the ground, though some varieties show a 
polka-dot instead, occurring at wider in- 
tervals, 


NOTES FROM THE FRENCH 
CAPITAL. 


Le beau printemps is always gay in 
Paris, when the season is at its height 
and the Bois is brilliant with new gowns 
and dainty bonnets and pretty faces 
galore. With the earth blooming and 
radiant in her spring garments it is not 
possible for the world of fashion to lag 
far behind. As a rule, indeed, the latter 
takes the initiative in the matter of new 
clothes, and comes out resplendent long 
ere the trees are in full leaf; but this 
year the exception and not the rule has 
carried the day. So long, in fact, did 
the arbiters of fashion remain silent 


anent the possibilities of the future that 
all womankind was in despair, for who 
would dare to wear a Restoration gown 
while the autocrat of the Rue de la Paix 
clung persistently to the modes of the 
First Empire? 


Though all this is now changed, it can 
scarcely be said that one style of dress 
predominates ; for, while all the leading 
modistes have gone back many decades 
for their ideas, all have not gone to the 
same source, and the inspirations of 
many periods may be seen side by side 
with those of no period at all. This 
freak of fashion has led to some curious 
anachronisms in costume, though a 
woman who has the temerity to appear 
in an Empire gown, a Tudor cloak and a 
Restoration bonnet may be presumed to 
have a remarkably faint conception of 
the eternal fitness of things. The result 
of such a conglomeration may be pictur- 
esque, but from the historian’s point of 
view it is not happy. It is daily becom- 
ing more apparent that in order to dress 
consistently it is quite necessary to add a 
more than superficial acquaintance with 
history to one’s list of accomplishments. 

Concerning the crinoline it is comfort- 
ing to know that the most prominent 
couturiers have declared against it, and 
we may not, therefore, be compelled to 
encase ourselves in those cage-like mon- 
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FIGURE No. 105, 


Neverthe- 


strosities of thirty years ago. 
less, it is not easy to circumvent a freak 
of fashion, and while we are on guard 
against the invasion of the enemy in rec- 
ognized form, the citadel may be taken 
by stratagem and we be forced to surren- 


der. It iscertain that the crinoline effect 
is to be obtained, chiefly by means of a 
haircloth lining and thin strips of whale- 


For description see page 788. 


bone insinuated into the hem of the 
skirt. 

The effect produced by the new spread- 
ing skirt—so wide at the hem and so 
narrow about the hips—which strikes 
one at first as being odd rather than 
pleasing, is really quite picturesque when 
one becomes familiarized with it. Car- 
ried to extremes it is infinitely grotesque, 
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particularly when it is surmounted by 
the enormous sleeves and wide revers 
which are now so fashionable, and which 
tend to make one nearly as broad as one 
is long. At its best the style is suitable 
only to the tallest and slenderest of fig- 
ures, but alas! the dumpy woman must 
needs be as modish as she who revels in 
an imposing number of inches. 

It is now considered quite the correct 
thing to have the bodice and sleeves of a 
gown differ from the skirt both in color 
and material, and although the effect is 
of rather a patch-work description it is 
not altogether unpleasing. Sometimes 
the skirt and sleeves correspond, the bod- 
ice alone being different; or again, only 
the sleeves are of contrasting fabric. 
For such odd conceits as these, plaid is 
almost, if not quite, as fashionable as 
ever, and plain black satin is also much 
used in the same way. 

The blouse will be as much en evidence 
this summer as last, but it will be far 
more complicated in design. Quantities 
of lace will be employed in its decoration, 
and it will invariably be made up on a 
varefully fitted lining. Some especially 
dainty blouses will be of silk or satin, 
covered with mousseline de soie finely 
shirred or plaited, and these will be fin- 
ished at the waist with a folded belt of 
satin, ending at the side in a small bow. 

It is fortunate indeed that the neck- 
lace figures so prominently in fashion for 
evening, since the newest gowns are being 
cut in such a manner that not only the 
neck but the shoulders also are exposed 
to view. The straight line of the bodice 
“an scarcely be called graceful, even when 
it encircles a pair of perfectly modeled 
shoulders, and with either a lack or 
superabundance of adipose tissue in the 
wearer the result is both ludicrous and 
vulgar. Add to this a pair of huge 
sleeves extending to the wrists—which 
are the latest things for décolleté gowns, 
and the spectacle is one which can be 
better imagined than described. 

The now universal cape, which seems 
to have quite superseded the once popu- 
lar coat, has lost none of its prestige, and 
will probably continue in favor until 
wraps can be discarded. Capes of shot 
or ombré velvet are exceedingly fashion- 
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able. These are cut in one piece and 
finished either with a collar and collet of 
jet embroidery or a thick ruche of ostrich 
feathers. Black satin is, however, the 
fabric par excellence for these capes, min- 
gled generally with lace, without which 
nothing is now considered quite aw fait. 
An extremely sma:c cape, made of rich 
black satin and lined with ombré emi- 
nence satin, is cut in deep points all 
around, falling in full folds to the waist- 
line. It is finished around the neck with 
a deep frill of black silk point de Géne 
lace, while a narrower frill, standing 
erect, forms a flaring collar. 

A magnificent opera cloak intended 
for une belle Américaine is made in the 
Victorian style of rich corded silk—cre- 
vette shot with heliotrope. It is gathered 
full into a rounded yoke of velvet, over 
which is arranged a cape of real Venetian 
point lace. The wide upstanding collar 
is of velvet, and is lined with a full quill- 
ing of lace. The cloak, which is lined 
throughout with heavy brocade, is not 
only extremely handsome, but has a 
quaint picturesqueness which will be in- 
finitely becoming to its fair wearer. 

An elegant robe dintérieur for an 
elderly lady is made of black velvet, 
with a handsome yoke of jet embroidery, 
from which depends in front a soft full 
length of pink silk, covered with black 
Chantilly lace and drawn in at the waist 
with a jet girdle. The large loose sleeves 
have undersleeves of the silk, and a 
flounce of the same delicate fabric is 
faintly perceptible beneath the hem of 
the skirt. 


DAINTY ADDENDA OF 
WOMAN’S DRESS. 


SuEDE gloves are no longer considered 
correct for street wear; fashion prescrib- 
ing gloves of glacé kid, having either two 


or four large buttons. The leading col- 
ors are tan, mode, heliotrope and lizard 
green, the two former being in better 
taste than the latter. Heavy stitchings 
have replaced the lighter ones of recent 
seasons, which are now used exclusively 
for evening gloves. Among the novelties 
are gloves whose tops are finished with 
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others are ornamented with insert- 
ed bands of real Duchesse lace. 

Black and heliotrope arethe 22 y 
most prominent shades in ho- rN 
siery, though for evening wear 
pale blue, pale rose and ecu de Nil 
ure highly fashionable. Some very 
new and pretty hose are of black 
silk, having tiny bouquets of for- 
get-me-nots tied with love knots 
embroidered in natural colors on 
the instep. Others, likewise of 


elaborate bead embroideries, while \y y 


| { ) WW) 
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FicureE No. 107. For description see page 788. 


black silk, have inserted clocks of pink, 
blue or lilac, over which are woven simu- 
lated lacings of black. 
Although a plain white cambric hand- 
ukerchief, with a narrow hemstitched bor- 
der and perhaps an edging of real lace, 
is considered indicative of the most irre- 
proachable taste, some pretty fancy hand- 
kerchiefs have been introduced, having 
colored designs daintily embroidered in 
the corners,—a spray of fern, or a bou- 
quet of daisies or forget-me-nots being 
FicurE No. 106. For description see page 788. particularly fancied. In one handker- 
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chief a row of flowers, embroidered in 
white, is set between two narrow lines of 
drawn work; while another, which is fin- 
ished with an edging of real Valenciennes 
lace, has a border of openwork medallions 
set at short distances from each other. 

Petticoats of black satin are very popu- 
lar for street wear, and some of the 
prettiest ones are bordered with two or 
three rows of loops of satin bébé ribbon, 
in black or colors, set very close together. 
The extended skirt necessitates the wear- 
ing of fuller underskirts ; therefore, while 
they must fit closely to the knees, they 
may be six or seven yards wide at the 
hem. 
white silk or satin is the correct thing, 
and this should be decorated with three 
or four frills of similar fabrie surmounted 
by one of lace, which should be finished 
with a narrow ruche of white satin ribbon. 
Not an-economical affair, by any means ; 
but in these days fashion and economy 
can scarcely hope to be reconciled. 

The purple veil is gradually being 
superseded by that of emerald green, 
which is even more ghastly in its effects 


upon the complexion than its rival, and 
which, let us hope, will enjoy but an 


ephemeral existence. One of the prettiest 
of the new veilings is composed of fine 
black Russian net, and is bordered 
around the lower edge with three rows of 
narrow black velvet. ribbon, which are 
tied in front in minute bows. Another, 
also of Russian net, is delicately embroid- 
ered with infinitesimal flower sprays and 
has a narrow border showing a corre- 
sponding design. All the most fashion- 
able veilings are bordered ; some of them 
being marked off in lengths, after the 
manner of the Columbian veiling of last 
season. 

It goes without saying that no really 
well-bred woman uses heavy perfume. 
While it is considered the acme of ele- 
gance to be recognized by one’s own par- 
ticular fragrance, which should, indeed, 
be a part of one’s self, it should be 
remembered that the object is to stimulate 
and not to fatigue the senses ; therefore the 
odor selected should be at once delicate 
and subtle, suggesting rather than assert- 
ing its presence. A scrap of peau d Ex- 
pagne or a few tiny sachets of perfumed 


For evening wear a petticoat of 
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powder placed in the lining of one’s dress 
will prove sufficient for the purpose. 
Above all things, let no woman who 
yalues her reputation for refinement be 
guilty of putting scent upon her hand- 
kerchief, for such a grievous solecism be- 
trays unmistakable vulgarity and lack of 
breeding. 


THE ART OF DRESSING 
CHILDREN. 


To the mother of cultivated tastes and 
artistic ideas the problem of dressing her 
little daughters resolves itself into a labor 
of love, in which the necessary outlay 
of time and trouble is fully balanced, if 
not outweighed, by the actual pleasure it 
affords. Yet to clothe these tiny forms— 
so full of life and activity—with gar- 
ments which will be at once suitable and 
dainty is a far more difficult matter than 
may appear at the first glance, for the 
fact must not be overlooked that in chil- 
dren, as well as in grown people, there is 
much decided individuality. Coloring, 
form, temperament even—all should be 
taken into account in the selection of cos- 
tume, so that the child and her dress may 
be in perfect harmony with each other. 
Thus and thus only can a truly pictur- 
esque effect—such as every fond mother 
aims at—really be obtained. 

Of all seasons in the year, spring is es- 
sentially the period of new ideas, which— 
like the flowers—spring miraculously into 
existence with the first warm rays of sun- 
shine It seems fitting that all things 
beautiful should take on a new dress at 
Mother Nature’s robing-time, and it may 
he, therefore, that some few hints in re- 
gard to fashions for little children may 
not be unacceptable. 

Fortunately for our ideals of art, the 
time has gone by when it was the fad to 
(lress mere babies as if they were women 
—when every wee girl was but the coun- 
terpart in miniature of her mother. 
Now the era of daintiness and simplicity 
has dawned, and children are—in dress, 
at least, the embodiment of innocence and 
infantile grace. 

Quaintness is distinctly the key-note of 
fashion during the present season,—a 
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quality which is never displayed to bet- 
ter advantage than in children’s dress. 
Here, indeed, are offered unlimited oppor- 
tunites for the revival of all that is beau- 
tiful and artistic—opportunities of which 
the clever dressmaker, professional or 
amateur, is never slow in availing herself. 
Of the the new ideas some of the prettiest 
have been evolved by Parisian couturiéres, 
who seem in all branches of sartorial art 
to be the truest interpreters of Fashion’s 
many fancies. 

Slowly but surely the long frocks 


reaching to the ground are passing out of 


style—a fact which may be unpleasing 
from an artistic point of view, but which 
must assuredly be to sensible mothers a 
matter for congratulation. Nothing could 
possibly be more dangerous to a little 
child than a long, clinging skirt, in which 
walking is a discomfort and running an 
impossibility. A dress terminating a few 


inches below the knee may be made quite 
as picturesque, and, inasmuch as it will 
promote activity rather than impede it, is 
infinitely more desirable. 

For house wear pretty little dresses 
may be very simply made of cambric, 


batiste or gingham, all of which fabrics 
are particularly well adapted for play 
gowns. 
embroidery or lace, but everything tend- 
ing to elaboration should be avoided, 
not only in dresses of this kind, but also 
in those intended for other occasions. In- 
dia silk, foulard, erépe de Chine and fine 

cashmere also develop very prettily, and 
may be made at home with remarkably 
little trouble. Simplicity of style and 
inexpensiveness of fabric are two items 
which should always be taken into ac- 
count, for it is a grievious mistake to 
dress a small child in costly materials 
that will soil readily, and when soiled are 
good for nothing. Under such circum- 
stances life soon becomes very burden- 
some, and the wise mother is she who rec- 
ognizes this fact, and clothes her child in 
such a manner that it is in no wise con- 
scious of its garments; for the seeds of 
vanity sown and fostered early in life be- 
come quite ineradicable long ere muturity 
is reached, and will inevitably render the 
child an object of ridicule if not of dis- 


like. 


The trimming may consist of 
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The Empire is the style most preferred 
at present for young children ; the short- 
waisted bodice, plain skirt and puffed 
sleeves having a quaint old-fashioned 
effect that is much admired. Another 
pretty mode is copied from a print some 
sixty years old, and is known as the 
Granny gown. One dress made on this 
order is of pale heliotrope surah, and has 
a rather full skirt trimmed with gradu- 
ated rows of dark heliotrope velvet and 
gathered to a short-waisted bodice. The 
sleeves are very full, with épaulettes and 
close-fitting cuffs of velvet, while the neck 
is daintily finished with a fichu of cream- 
tinted lace. This mode is intended for a 
child from six to twelve zears of age, but 
may be utilized with excellent effect for 
a girl of maturer years. 

A pretty coat recently made for a tiny 
girl of four was of white corduroy, the 
skirt plain and full and attached to an 
Empire waist having large revers of gold- 
en brown velvet, whose dark tone formed a 
pleasing contrast to the pure white of 
the corduroy. The puffed sleeves fitted 
closely at the wrists, where they were fin- 
ished with narrow bands of velvet. 

Hats for children are of large size and 
as picturesque as they well can be. Large 
bows of wide taffeta ribbon, with ostrich 
tips or plumes, constitute the usual trim- 
ming, and occasionally, but not so fre- 
quently, sprays of flowers are used, field 
blossoms being generally selected, as be- 
ing of a simpler character. 

ARIADNE. 





A BRACELET of more than ordinary 
beauty is formed of a slender band of 
twisted gold, in the center of which is set 
a magnificent heart-shaped ruby sur- 
rounded by diamonds and surmounted 
by a seven-pointed diamond crown. 


As no genuine Restoration costume is 
quite complete without its accompanying 
buckle, new designs in these picturesque 
ornaments are continually forthcoming. 
A superb buckle for the belt is of large 
size and is shaped to the figure. It is 
made of dull gold filigree, and encrusted 
with diamonds of pure white color and 
rare prismatic beauty. 
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FIGURE 1. 


FASHIONABLE MILLINERY. 


Tue selection of her bonnet is always 
a momentous affair to the woman who 
aspires to be well dressed, knowing, as 
she does, how much the suecess of her 
toilette depends upon her choice. This 
season there can be no possible excuse for 
choosing unwisely, for the styles submit- 
ted are so multitudinous and so diverse 
that there must perforce be something to 
suit every variety of taste. 

That many of the novelties are exceed- 
ingly far-fetched goes without saying, 
though these appear to have been intro- 
duced more with a view to testing the 
faney of the public than for the purpose 
of seriously indicating the fashion. Still, 
the trend of the mode is undoubtedly in 
the direction of prononcé effects, not only 
in coloring, but in shapes and materials. 
Among the latter the fancy straws are in 
the lead, particularly those interwoven 
with tinsel or colored silks ; while next in 


FIGURE 2. 


order are the Leghorns and French chips, 
which are chiefly affected by the younger 
women. 

Notwithstanding their oddity, how- 


ever, some of the new shapes have a la- 
tent charm which the woman of taste 
will be sure to recognize, and which she 
will not be slow in turning to her own 
advantage. Many of the quaintly crin- 
kled chapeaux are really quite becoming 
to many women. Much, of course, de- 
pends upon the face of the wearer, but 
still more upon the arrangement of the 
hair, which may need to be changed to 
suit the particular hat one happens to 
wear. Few, if any, of the newest shapes 
are quite becoming without a soft fringe 
of hair to frame the forehead, and nearly 
all demand a loose and somewhat fluffy 
disposal of the coiffure. 

As to the color combinations, it seems 
almost superfluous to say that they should 
be managed with the utmost discretion, 
or the result will be utterly disastrous. 
Green may be noted in combination with 
almost’ every other shade, and is one of 
the three favorite colors of the season, 
violet and brown completing the trio. 
The range of shades—from the palest eav 
de Nil to the darkest bottle-green—is 
well-nigh interminable, but the lighter 
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and more brilliant tones are most fre- 
quently chosen, mousse, fern, willow and 
vieux vert being prime favorites. The 
lighter shades of brown also seem to be 
preferred, particularly fawn, beige and 
mordoré; while golden-brown is the most 
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artist enough to evolve, out of the chaos 
of colors and materials, creations which are 
conspicuous neither for their bizarrerie nor 
their dowdiness, for in these days of mon- 
strosities the avoidance of both Seylla and 
Charybdis is by no means a simple task. 


FIGURE 3. 


popular of the darker hues. As for the 
universal violet, with its myriad varia- 
tions—to say nothing of the unbecoming 
magenta—one can only repeat the warn- 
ing against its unstinted use. Happy 
indeed is the woman whose milliner is 


It seems full early yet to speak of that 
indispensable adjunct of the summer 
wardrobe—the sailor hat; but already 
warm weather is upon us, and in order to 
be prepared for it one needs to be up and 
doing. The sailor hat of ’93 will be, if 
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anything, jauntier and more chic than its 
predecessors. It is a thought smaller 
than that of last year, and will be worn— 
so says Madame la Mode—quite far back 
upon the head, a pretty fashion enough, 
but ill-ealculated to protect the face from 
the sun’s too ardent caresses. The favor- 
ite shape has a low crown and a broad 
brim, which curves upward slightly all 
the way around. As to the trimming, no 
definite lines have as yet. been laid down, 
but it is probable that it will be of the 
simplest description. 

Most of the new chapeauz are profusely 
ornamented with flowers, generally min- 
gled with foliage. This is a pleasant de- 
parture from the modes of previous sea- 
sons, which have given us avalanches of 
blossoms, but a paucity of leaves. The 
favored flowers of the moment are the 
ubiquitous violet, the mimosa, yellow nar- 
cissi, primrose and lilac, together with 
the hyacinth and the yellow marguerite, 
more familiarly known as “black-eyed 
Susan.” Last, but by no means least in 
importance, comes the rose, in all of its 
varieties. All the flowers used are fash- 
ioned so naturally as absolutely to defy 
criticism, but in their arrangement they 
are frequently undesirably stiff. 

While large hats unquestionably have 
the predominance, small toques are cer- 
tainly coming into vogue. This dainty 
form of headgear is always bewitching, 
especially above a fresh young face; and 
if it is somewhat less assertive than some 
other of the season’s new models, it can- 
not be argued that it is less becoming. 
Velvet strings harmonizing with the 
trimming are usually worn with these 
hats, which in many instances are formed 
almost entirely of flowers, and the en- 
semble is always charming. One of the 
daintiest confections of this type is made 
of violet straw, and is trimmed with vio- 
lets and leaves, so perfectly natural in 
appearance as to‘suggest but recent sepa- 
ration from their native soil. The re- 
mainder of the trimming consists of fine 
black lace, fastened with amethyst pins 
and interspersed with little rosettes or 
green velvet. Other hats are equally 
charming; among them being a trans- 
parent one of black lace, with a jetted 
Polichinelle crown and a trimming of 


rich purple pansies. To one and all the 
adjective “novel” may truthfully be ap- 
plied—an adjective that often carries ° 
more weight than any other. Novel 
they certainly are, and she who esteems 
novelty above all things else may for 
once be supremely happy. The de- 
signs illustrated have been selected from 
imported models shown by J. Jacquin 
& Co. 

Fic. 1. This pretty hat has a brim 
of fine white mousseline de .soie, edged 
with gold lace. A pearl ornament sur- 
mounts the crown, upon which is disposed 
two ears of eminence velvet and a rosette 
of Ceres yellow velvet, fastened with 
pearl-tipped pins. A bunch of Roman 
violets stands erect on the crown, other 
bunches being laid on and underneath 
the brim. 

Fic. 2 yepresents a modish Restora- 
tion hat. It is modeled in dark olive- 
green chip, with a border of fancy straw 
in eau de Nil. In front is an erect co- 
quille of fine lace, fastened with fancy 
jeweled pins, while around the crown is 
a wreath of magenta roses. <A similar 
rose peeps from beneath the brim, which 
is edged with a narrow ruching of. lace. 
Velvet strings complete the trimming of 
this fashionable and becoming hat. 

Fic. 3. A fac-simile of the old-fash- 
ioned coal-scuttle bonnet is shown in 
this illustration. It is made of fine Brus- 
sels net over a wire frame, and is edged 
with a trimming of fine jet. Two small 
rosettes of willow green ribbon are ar- 
ranged in front with coquilles of lace and 
aspray of eminence velvet roses. The 
strings are also of the ribbon, and are 
crossed over the crown, where they are 
secured with ornaments of fine jet. 





A PRETTY novelty, which figures on 
many fashionable toilet tables, is a brush 
tray made of quilted satin or brocade, 
edged with a dainty fall of lace and 
trimmed with butterfly bows of ribbon. 
Inside, attached to one end is a tiny pin- 
cushion, while at the other is a pocket 


for hairpins. Into a similar pocket, 
placed on one side, is ‘fitted a diminutive 
glass vase, large enough to hold a single 
spray of flowers. 





